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1. INTRODUCTION 



Chaos and disaster have traditionally been the harbingers of’ 

governmental programs intended to help the American worker.^ The 

> 

depression of the 1930' s produced the Social Security Act, the Fair 



Labor Standards Act, and*the Public Contracts Act. Scandal in the 



V 



early 1960 's resulted in legislation governing the finances of labor 
unions. In November, 1968, 78 workers died, in a Farmington, West 
Virginia mining tragedy. Less than a year^^ter the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act passed the Senate by of 72 to 0. ^ 

.Some disasters, however, are fragmented in time and space and 
therefor^fail to produce social change. For example, the economic 
and emotional impact of a disabling accident without workmen* s compen- 
sation is felt mainly by injured workers and their families. Despite 
the tragic > dimensions of this problem and the length^ of time it has 
existed, in the neighborhood of one-half million families a year are 
now le-ft without income due to disabling occupational accidents, and 
those who are compensated receive Tar less in relation to their income 
than was the case 40 years^ago. But because of an information system 
which leans heavily upon dramatic and publicized disasters to stimulate 
governmental progress, workmen's com^nsation in America continues to 
'be. a national disgrace. . 

Responsible government must assure that headline-making chaos and 
disaster are not the Lole prerequisites of action. There .are other, 

1 
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more accurate wa^s of assessing the magnitude of problems than by their 

suitability for television and press coverage. With the. development of 

■ 1 

‘ * , 

reliable economic indicatc^rs, some economic dif ficultic.s ^havo horn 
avoided by the- application of . fiscal and moi\efeary controls. Through 
-the use of unemployment statistics, extended benefits have been triggered 
in times and places of high janemployment . The major responsibility of 
government is^^not to offer pallitives in times of crisis but is instead 

xto keep the crisis from occurring in the first place, and in doing so 

\ ■ ■ . . ■ 

it must be altered to the bellwethers of crisis./ To solve the problem’s 

of American workers before their isolated personal difficulties become 
national disasters, require, s an effective information system of soicial 
indicators that will assure the systematic and periodic^bllection of^ 
data relevant to the conditions faced by workers. Three essential 
components of such ^ system are: 

— 'Jobjective** data indicating the relative orders of magnitude 
of problems within various working conditions pt’oblem areas 

I 

(e.g., the industrial safety statistics data published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) ^ 

--the considered judgments of those in labor, government, business, 

^ and relevant academic disciplines who are experienced in providing 
i ^ .* * . 

solutions to working conditions problems , 

--more **sub jective” data reflecting appraisals of working 

conditions provided by the American workers themselves, 

^ Although the first two sources of information have, with ever- 

Increasing' sophistication, been employed for many years, the third 

has not. Generally the American worker has not been invited to parti- 

cipate directly in the development of programs^ that vitally^effect his 
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well-beijig, nor has he often been asked directly to indicate his needs 

^ ' • ■ 
relevant to the development’ of such programs. He can, of course, express 

his views' through his union or the ballot-box, but unions represent a 

'u . • 

minority of workers, and working conditions haA^e in recent years not 
provided exciting political issues. Little is therefore kno^ about 
which job-re J.ated problems today's workers regard as most ‘‘important , and 

even less is known about> their aspirations and. their attitudes toward 

' ' \ '1 

»work. The worker himself has been neglected as a major participant in 

c ' 

information systems designed to stirmalate planned social change affecting 
the conditions under which he works, . . \ v 

■ The Department' of' Labor, sharing this view, contracted with The 

University of Michigan's Survey Research Center to c.onduct a nationwide 

" ■ / '. ” ' ■ ’ ‘ ' 

survey of employed persons. In doing so. The Department recognized two 

t / ^ ■ 

major possibilities: first, that the proportion. in which its resources 

were allocated to existing programs might not reflect the actual signi- 
ficance of fhese programs to workers, and second, that, in its concentration 
on traditional "labor standards" problem areas (described below), it' 
might be ignoring some even more important problems confronting workers. 

The principal aimaVof the survey were the following: ^ 

1. to assess the jfrequency and severity of labor' standards problems; 

2. ' to provide informati^)n indicating which major demographic or 

' ■ " . ■ ■ ' 1 '• ■ 

occupational subgroups were most affected by these problems; 

3. to determine the most important'^ problems confronting workers, 

be these problems either within or outside of traditional labor standards 
areas,; 

4. to develop jdb satisfaction measures suitable for administration 

to samples of workers in heterogeneous occupations; in addition, the 
study also attempted to develop an equally brief and convenient measure 
of mental health; . . 

, .. ;r" * ’ 
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5. to assess the impact of working conditions upon the Well- 
being of workers as indicated by their job satisfaction, and mental 

i ' ■ 

health; p 

\ 

6. to establish base-line statistics in the'event chat subsequent 

surveys collect similar data on working conditions, job satisfaqtioh, or 
mental health; ® 

7. to establish normative statistics in the event that other 

I * 

investigator^ collect similar data information from more limited sub- 

groups of workers' (e. g. , those in particular occupations or living in 

particular geographical areas).* ^ ' 

The results of this Purvey are reported below. The analyses upqr^' 

. ‘ f 

which' the report is based have so far been quite rudimentary^ .confined^ 

for the most p^rt to the compilation of univariate and bivariate 

statistics.' Until the completion of additional analyses, which have been 

•* 

planned but not yet begun, many of the conclusions reported below require 
considerable qualification. Such qualification is necessary principally 

'■ i ‘ 

due to the confounding of certain variables. For example, one can note 
with interest that workers who receive a greater number of paid v^ation 
days report greater job satisfaction than those who have fewer days. 
Howev.er, on the basis of the analysis to date it cannot be* concluded that 
more vacation days themselves contribute to job satisfaction, ^ since people 
who receive more paid vacation tend to be concentrated in certain occupa-. 
tions or income levels* which may instead be the more Relevant determinants 

of^job satisfaction. ^ ■ *. 

\ ■ / . ' ■ 

■ The bulk of the report consists of statistical tables grouped , into 

13 major content areas (see Table of Contents). ' Preceding each set of 
tables is a brief cbmm'entary on the tables. These commentaries are 
intended: to give a verbal summary of the tables for people who, do not 

» ' c 

' . ' • ^ ■ ■ / 
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like to read tables; to highlight the problems reported by workers in 
each of the content areas investigated; a'nd to describe any* derived, 



multi-item i^asures employed in the analysis., 

’ ■ , ' ■ 
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. 2 , METHODOLOGY 



J s' 

SAMPLE- SELECTION ‘ . 

All data in this report were obtained through .personal interviews’ 
with 1,533 currently-employed workers. Workers were selected through 
the Survey Research Center's probability sampling methods (Kish, and Hess, 
1965) and were^drawn from the universe of all dwellings in 48 states . 
(excluding Hawaii and Alaska) and the District of Columbia. 

A worker was eligible to. be interviewed if he (or she) was living 
in a household,* was 16 years old or older, and was currently doing any 
work. for pay for 20 hours a week or more. Workers were also interviewed 

A 

if they worked for pay but were currently awajr from work due to strike, 
sickness j weather, vacation, or for personal reasons. The sample was 
therefore not representat£ve of the entire labor force but was instead 
a sample of the population of employed workers who met the aboVe sample 
eligibility criteria. As a^ result of these eligibility criteria the 
sample excluded many "casual** workers who put., in* only a few-^iours each 
week, unpaid labor, students who might work only during summer months, 

.o' ^ 4 ■ ... 

^and ^young people who worked only a few hour's a week and earned money from 



ic ■ ' S‘ ' 

A household includes all persons living in a dwelling. The ,Sutvey 
Research Center uses the dwelling unit concept defined by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, UtS. Census of Housing: 1950,^ Vol. I, 

"General Characteristics, Part I:. U.S. Summary,** page XVI. Dwelling 
uni ts .on military reservations are excluded from the study universe. 
Also excluded are persons living in nondwelling unit quarters; examples 
of these are: large rooming houses, residential clubs, dormitories, 

hospitals and penal insiitution;s . ’ , " ^ 

6 ' ^ 

t. ’ S'' 



slicb “youthful'' occupations As- delivering papers or baby-sitting. A inpre 
« « 
important limitation pf the study's sample was its exc,lusion of unemployed 

members of the labor force and of those outside the labor forqe who might 
Tike to be working but at the time of the study were not looking for jobs. 
As a result, inferences based on ^the survey data suggesting way.5 to' dralw . 
more people into the labor force should be regarded only as hints. For 
example, T^ijle 7.9 shows that many of the working mothers inten/iewed 
would wotk more hoUrs if a day-care center were available to them. The 
present study's sample does not permit extrapolations to any conclusions 
about whether more non-j/orking mothers might go" to work given ^^^ava li- 
ability of day-care services. Likewise, the discrimination data below is 
confihed to on- the- job discrimination. - Nothing can be concluded from the 
present study as . to how discrimination 'affects v;orkers joining the labpr ] 
force or securing employment. ^ , • 

A further Limitation of the sample selection was its neglect of the 

geographical boundaries^ that define the country's major' political units'. 

1 • ' 

The sample is strictly a national one and does hot ‘permit any conclusions 

. . ■ "'X' 

about working conditions in particular states , cities-^ or other such 
geographical units. obtain accurate statistics in any one such' unit 

would h,ave required a sample as large as '^the whole national sample. 
Although it is possible to divide the sample into the country's major 
geographical quadrants or to distinguish among workers in terms of their ^ 
nearness to central cities, no such geographical distinctions have been 
made in the present report. 

Since interviews were conducted with all members of a household who 

9 I • 

met the sample eligibility criteria just described, the 1,533 workers 

Interviewed represehted considerably less than 1,533 households. Because 
all eligible^ workers were interviewed in each of the sampled households. 
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every worker i,n the population had an equal probability of being selected. 
As a result of the sample ' s* thus being sel f-weighting, no sampling weights 
were requited in the analysis of the data. 

Sampling procedures began with 2,7,36 s'ampXe listings which yielded 

i I ^ . 0 ' ■ A _ ^ 

■1951 eligible workers. Interviews were successfully completed with 1,533 
of these workers yielding a response rate of 78.6 percent. Thirteen and 
three.- tenths percent of the non- interviews were attributable to refusals 
by workers, and 8.1 percent were attributable to other reasons. 

Interviews' were conducted in late November and early December of 

19697^with a few interviews witb hard- to-contact workers continuing into 

• • •• • ■ \ • — ^ 

early January, 1970. ^ ■ 



DEMOGRAPHIC AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE . 

A ijreakdown of the total natipnal sample into various demographic 

. j ; ■ : ■ ■ * . [ 

and occupational subgroups is presented in the left-hand column of 
Tables 2-1 through 2-10. Comparable national statistics obtained from 

government surveysf with greater coverage are presentjed in the iright-hand 

• • • ■ ■ 

column. The latter statistics have been percentagized from raw numbers 
given in Employment and Earnings^ and the 1970 Statistics otf*Madpower . In 
the cases of age and occupation, the comparisons are only approximate due 

to differences in the breakdowns of the subgroups. The present survey 

• ^ ■ . •. 

employed age classifications^ of younger workers that differed from those 

/ ‘ ‘ • * 

of the Department of Labor and did* not define a distinct ”blue-collar** 

subgroup ^as an occupational subgroup. ^ ^ 

: '' ' /' '• • ^ 

The greatest departures of the present sample from what might have 

^ ■ <> * 

been anticipated on the basis of Department of Labor statistics occurred 
wi th /i^egard to marital status, employment status, and industry. The 
present sample, has fewer single workers (12.4 percent) than would be 



9 . . . 

expected according to Department of tabor estimates of' 18,9 percent 
(Table 2,5). This might have resulted from the sample's excluding' all 
people working less than 20 hours a week, the comparable cut-off irl the 
Department of Labor statistics being 15 hours. The present sample could* 

.r I 

thereby' have included' fewer young, un-married, part'^time workers. ^ Self- 
employed workers also appear somewhat more highly represented In the , ' 

I ^ 

simple than the Department of Labor sample (Table 2.6). Part of this 

discrepancy might have resul-ted from differences in the definition of 

» ■ . 

self- employment and in the applicatio^n of the {'definition in particular 
cades. An additional comparison statistic can be found in Phillips (1962) 
whose data, based on Depaijtihent of Conmerce statistics, show 13 percenu 
of ^irorkers *to have been self-employed in I960, down 3.5 percent from 1950. 

o \ 

. 

A comparable decrease from 1960 to 1970 would have resulted in self- 

employed workers now constituting about ten percent of the working labor- 
' ' * ■ 

force-’-a figure slightly lower^than that in the present survey and slightly 

higher than that indicated in Department of Labor statistics. The largest" 
' ■ • • . ■ ; • : ■ . ■ . ■ . ■ 
discrepancy, is to be foiind in the industry grouping of workers, the , 

present sample containing more workers in service industries and fewer 

<3 . ■ 

in government than in the' comparison sample (Table 2,l0). That the 
comparison sample excluded self-employed workers, who co^ld obviodisly ho.t , 
work for the government, can account for only pi|rt of the discrepancy. A 
more Important soured of the discrepancy probably lies In the fact that 

the workers who,,, for example, said ^that they were guards^ ;were designated 

, ' if 

"service" in the present sample since they were not questioned as to 
whether they worked for a public or private protection service. These 

' . •'S. - 

and many other service workers who were employed by municipalities and 
other governmental bodies may not have been coded as being in "government" 
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in tj^e present survey,, but they may have been so coded in the comparison 
data. The difference is' likely to. reflect, therefore, a coding differenc'e 
rather than one of sampling. - • ^ 

' Table 2.8, for which np contemporary comparative statistics are 
available, classifies sampled workers. according to the Duncan Decile 
score of occupati^onal prestige. When first developed, the Duncan Dectl^- 
scale divided the “entire labor force of 1950 into teilth's according to the 
prestige of theiir occupations as determined by ratiijgs provided by a 
national sample of Americans. To each occupation Duncan (Reiss , 1961)’ 
then. affixed a decile prestige score, the .lowest decile representing 
pccupations with the lowest prestige ratings: Table 2.8 translates 

occupations, of workers in the present survey into the same set of deciles 

'm, m ^ ■'*' : 

as originally employed by Duncan. Had the .distribution of Workers i 
according to their occupational prestige remained unchanged since 1950, 
ten percent of workers in tjhe present survey should have been In each 
category. The data^indicated instead that considerably more than ten 

3 

percent of those interviewed were in the three highest occupational 
prestige categories and fewer were in the lowest categories. This is 
less likely to indicate any bias in the present survey's sample than to 
suggest that in the 20 years since the Original decile norms/were 
established the number workers in "higher status"-:* occupations has 
increased 'considerably ^ * 



CONTENT OF THE INTERVIEWS o ■ ' 

, The interviews, which generally lasted from an hour to an hour and a* 
half, began with questions about what the worker' wanted'out^bf a job. 

Following this, the .bulk of the interview consisted of the questions 

* 

concerning a variety of working conditions problem areas. Thco interview 
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concluded with questions conr.erning job satisfaction, demograjhic infor- 
mation, and finally, the mental health questionnaire. The only part of 
the intcrN/iew that required writing on the worker’s^ part was the mental 
health questionnaire. Each of the items constituting the Jobsat *70 
measure of job satisfaction, the related set of "importance*' items and 

' el” 

the "labor standards imports .:ce" items was printed on a separate IBM card. 

‘ I * 

In the two importance questions the worker was asked to sort the ^ards 
into four piles according to how important each item was to him; in the 
Job satisfaction question, he sorted" the cards according to ho^ true 
each sta teinent on the card was of his'.present job. These techniques are 
described in greater detail later. • , 

Questioning with regard to each of the working conditions problem 
areas followed the same general outline, asking the worker to Indicate 
w. ther he had a problem in the area and, if so, to describe tne problem 
anc 'ic indicate its severity, how important the area was to him and how 
sati fled he was wrth this particular aspect of his job. Pretesting 
xcij ated, however, that r rigid adherence to identical lines of ques- 
tU ing for each problem area without variations in format not only 

^ ■ j 

tire^ the worker but appeared as well to decrease the reporting!of problems 
as the interview progressed. Some workers appeared not to have| been 

» s 

reporti ^ problems simply to avofd having to answer all the "follow up" 
questioTi in the problem area; they had learned to spot a "pr'Cfblem" 
question varly in the interview. For this reason, in the finai form of - 
tho inte riew the formats of the various problem areas were made quite 
.r, and the importance and .satisfaction aspects of each problem 

' -re separated from more specific questions about the problem area 
and were included instead in the interview’s card sorts. The problem areas 

appeared in the interview in the following sequence: promotions* content 



of the worker*s job^ interpersonal rela tions hours and other time- 
related matters, health and safety, transportation to work, . income and 
income related matters,' job security, relations with unions, and dealings 
with employment agencies. 

In cases where a worker held more than one job, he was asked to 

»discuss only the job on which he spent the greatest amount of time. 

The time referent of questions was almost always the present, and 

the worker was not asked to ^discuss pas: feelings or events. Th'e^re were 

exceptions to this only in. several problem areas where ‘it was felt that 

I* 

the annual occurance of the problem would be very small. In these areas 
the workel* was asked about his having experienced the problem at any time 
in the last three years . This extended time referent applied to the 
areas of: work-related illness or in jury , inadequate expense coverage 

following a work related illness or injury, dealings with employment 
agencies, wage garnishment or assignment, and employers* withholding 
wages. A complete set of Interviewing materials appears in 
Appendix A. 

PRETESTING • 

The construction of the national survey interview required the 
solution of two rather unusual problems. First, the interview had to 
be suitable for someone in any becupation ranging from Abalone fisherman) 
to Zoologist. It could not have too much of a **blue-collar sound^*’ not 
could it sound too much as if it h^ad been designed for white-collar 

A 

workers or managers. Second, the interview had to ask questions in a 
.number of labor standards areas where data collection through surveys 
of workers had in the past been either limited or non-existent, and few 



questioning precedents had been set as a result. A related problerh was 
the translating of essentially legal concepts (e.g., overtime) into terms 
that would be more usable by all workers. ' 

Twp small-scale pretests of a dozen workers each conducted in Detroit 

‘•O' 

were able to detect some of the grosser miswordings and ambiguities in the 
original instrument. However, with so few respondents, many of the 
questions had not .been tested because t^hey had not even been asked; this 
was due to their being follow-up questions to prior questions concerning 
rare events (e.g., wage garnishment). Moreover, two dozen interviews 
could hardly represent anything but a most limi ted ran ge of occupations. 

For these reasons a more extensive pretest was undertaken with 311 
workers in several Michigah'^ramunities . The sample of workers in th^-S 
pretest . (described more fully in the report of Phase 1 of the study) was 

selected to secure r wide variety of jobs rather than to secure repres^enta- 

^ i ' ■ ‘ ■ 

tiveness of a larger population' of workers, ^n attempt was made , to. select 

workers from each of the cells in Roe's (1956) occupational classification 
scheme which classifies jobs in terms of both their status* and their "situs” 
(a dimension describing the general type of acTivity engaged in). Higher- 
status workers were intentionally over-selected, since. this group frequently 
presents the^featest problem of applicability of interview questions about 
work. 

In addition to meeting the requirements that a pretest include a wide 
range of occupatipns and be sufficiently large that most of the "rare event" 
questions would be asked at least of a few woTkers, the size of the pretest 
sample was additionally useful in the development of somq of the national 
survey's multi-item measures. With the pretest data it was possible to 
factor analyze several of the sets of items (i.e., the mental health, job 
satisfaction, and supervision items). and to estimate both the reliabilities 
and correlations.wl4^h social desirabfJCty of various combinations of items. 



As a resul't, many questions which would not otherwise have survived item 
analysis in the national sample were eliminated between the Phase I 
^ pretest and the development of the instrument for the national survey. 



\ 







CONVENTIONS EMPLOYED IN TABLES 

All tables present workers' responses to questions (or indices based 
on combinations of questions) as^ means or percentages. The number of 

workers upon which each set of figures is based is included in parentheses 
in each table. 

Many questions were asked only of particular subgroups of workers. 

In any case where a question was not asked of all 1,533 workers, a fobtnot 
to the tbble indicates the subgroup of workers who are excluded' from the 
percentages. Where this "exclusion" footnote became very long and 
__complicated , a simpler "inclusion" footnote .was ^used instead to ‘ describe 
the subgroup of workers who were asked thb^ questioiy. ’ • 

* 

All but a handful of ‘the tables exclude from their percentages those 

t • 

workers who. did not provide codeable information- This "missing"" data" 

* N 

group of workers in a particular_ table consisted principally of: workers 

who could not answer the -question as' it was phrased; workers who, through 
interviewer error, were not asked a question they should have been ask^d; 
and workers whose answer are, rende«d uncodeabld througlr faulty inter- 
viewer transciription. In a handful of questions where workers' "don't 
know" answers were of some intrinsic intel^est (e.gi. Table 5.10) the 

"d^'t know" response category was included in the computation of the! 
per^centages. 

Most of the percentages in the tables may therefore be read as 
indicating that ''this percentage of workers , (barring any exclusions 
described in the ^footnote of the table) said such-and-suc.h in response ' 
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to this question, A very impoft^int subset of the tables should, however, 

not be read in this way; these tables are principally those which describe 

the specific problems encountered by workers in a particular working 

conditions area. In these tables the percentages are based upon the 

total number of problems reported by worker's rather than the total number 

of workers who reported a problem. This frequent switch in the base 

*' -> . * 
upon which percentages are reported was necessitated by the interview's 

permitting a worker to report more than one problem with reference to . 

many areas of working conditions. For example, Table 12.10 affixes a 

percentage of 5019 percent to employers' invasion of workers* privacy by 

A 

looking into their home lives. This percentage should not be interpreted 
as indicating that 50. 9'^percent of all workers reported invasion of 
privacy by such activity on the part of their employers. Nor should it 
even be interpreted as indicating that among all workers who' reported 
that their employers invaded their privacy 5(J*.9 percent said that their 
employers did so by looking into their home lives. Instesid, it should 

be read as follows: among the total set of problems reported by workers 

... • . 

who indicated that their Employers inVaded their privacy, 50.9 percent ' 
of the reported problems involved employers looking into^i;kers* home 
lives. The reader ^^f the tables should therefore be cautious in his 
interpretation of all tables such as Table 12.10 where the heading of 
the column of percentages refers to something other than percentage of 
worke rs . < 

In each of the 19 labor standards problem areas there are four basic 

o 

' ’ .. t , 

types of tables. 

1. Ni^ber of workers reporting a problem ^-These short descriptive 
tables are quite uncomplicated and indicate only the percentage of workers 

A 

who did and did not report a problem in a particular area. The interview 
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question which elicited Information relevant to the problem Is printed 
at the top of the table, and what constituted a problem Is defined more 
specifically In Section 4 of the report. One typical such ■ descriptive 
table Is Table 5.16 concerning fringe benefits. '' 

^ 2. Descriptive breakdown of the problems reported by workers -- 

. ' i . 

After a worked Indicated that he had a problem in a particular arerf*, 
subsequent questioning provided more specific Information on the problem 
he was facing. For example, if a worker indicated that there were 
additional fringe benefits that were not presently ' available to him but , 
which he would like to have made available If he '.'had a problem"' 

with fringe benefits), he was then asked to name the one additional 
fringe benefit that'^he would most like to have available. , The breakdown 
of workers' responses to this question are presented In Table 5.17. 

3. Frequency and severity of labor standards problem's for major 
demographic occupational subgroups --Table 5.18, one typical such table, 
shows the frequency of fringe benefits problems for major subgroups of 
workers defined by their sex, race, age, education, employment status-. 
Industry group, occupational group, and collar color. In each of these 
tables the ’first column Indicates the particular' demographic or occupa- 
tlonal classification being used in each line of tne tabl«. The number 
in the second colUmu is the number o^f, workers In the sample who fell into 
each of the demographic or occupational questions, and who were not coded , 
as "missing Information" on the particular problem question. Thp ' 

i ' . 

percentage In the third column Is the percentage of workers who reported 
one or more .problems In each area In response to the relevant problem 
question. ' * 

The remaining entries are workers ratings of the severity of the 

> 

problems they reported in each of the labor standards areas;- The questions 
upon which the data In these columns were based were- all slight variations 
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of the single "severity" question, "how much of a problem is this for you? 

rr ' 

Each of these ’’severity questions” was asked of a worker immediately after 
he had reported the existence and had described the details of a problem 
he Was experiencing in a particular ^area;-, the severity questions were .. 
hence scattered throughout the interview at appropriate points rather than 
being asked of workers in a single block# Workers who reported a pro,blem 
in an area and were asked the follow-up severity questions were provided 
with four possible fixed-alternative answers to the severity question: 
no problem at all; a slight problem; a sizeable problem; a great problem. 

It may at first, seem strange that in each a^;ea some workers responded 
”no problem at all” after they had just finished reporting and. 
describing 'a problem. These workers 'were not necessarily contradicting 
what they had just- said; instead Jthey were using ”no problem at all” in 
a colloquial senses in or^ter to dismiss the problem they had described as 
trivial (e;.g., ”I had- a problem getting wages once when my paycheck was 
a few days late, but this really didn’t create any problem for me at all.”) 
The percentage of workers (and,* in parentheses, the number of workers) 
rating the problem the^ reported in the area as being either ’’sizeable” 
or "great” appear in the final columns of the tables. The'”avexage 
severity” rating of all problems reported in a particular labor standards 
area is presented to the left of these columns of severity rating percent- 

ages. This ’’average severity” score was a simple arithmetic mean of the 

! 

severity ratings, assigning to thfr four categories of severity ratings 
the following scoring weights: 1 = ”no' problem at all”; 2 » ”a slight 

"problem”; 3 = ”a sizeable problem”; 4 = "a great problem.” A numerically 

6 'S t ^ 

high average severity score corresponds to a high severity rating. At 
times the percentages in the "severity” *Columns are based on ridiculously 
small numbers, occasionally even one person.^ Such percentages signify 
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nothing. They are nevertheless ineluded in the table in case one wishes 
to combine various lines of the tables to compute new severity ratings 
based on more reliable numbers of cases (e,g., combining the several 
industries into two major types of industry). 

Two tests of statistical signfficance were applied to the frequency 
and severity data for each^ subset of occupational or demographic compari* 
sons. To test whether the frequencies of reported problems were associate 
with a parti^cular demographic or occupational variable being used as a 
**control," chi-square tests of association were used. The values of the 
chi-squares (printed as X^), the degrees of freedom, and the significance 
levels of the chi-squares appear at the bottom of each subset of problem 

I 

frequencies. To test whether the severity ratings were associated with 
the demographic or occupational variables, one-way analyses of variance 
yere performed u^ing ->the dertiographic or occupational variables as 
independent variables and mean severity ratings as dependent variables. 

The values of the F-ratios, the degrees of freedom for and and 
significance levels (two-tailed) of the F-ratios appear at the bottom of 
each subset of severity ratings. Where the independent variable is binary 
(e.g., sex) a jt-test rather than an F-ratio is more customa.ry . For -the 

sake of consistency, however, F ratios have been used throughout. The 

corresponding t value may be approximated' by taking the square root of 

< 

the reported F-ratio, 

/ 

4. Association between working conditions and outcome measures -- The 

/ ‘ 

extent tO/\diich experiencing problems in each of the labor standards areas 

% 

(and in a number of other Working conditions areas as well) is associated 
with Job s^atisfaction and mental health as indicated in tables' such as 
Table 5.19. The dependent variables in these tables are the study's 13 
mental health’ and job satisfaction measures described in detail in 
Section 3., Each column of figures describes workers’ scores on one of’ 
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these measures. In each case a numerically high score indicates a high 
level of whatever commodity is described in the column heading (e.g., high 

job satisfaction, "high depression, high life satisfaction, etc.)J The 

> 

rows of each table indicate various levels of the working condition 
investigated. For example, in^ the table concerning problems with fringe 
benefits, one row indicates the scores on the outcome measures of workers 
with fringe benefits problems and the other indicates ;the scores of 

workers not faced with these problems, 

■ ( 

' All such tables ask the same question: to what extent , is each of 

the working conditions measurjsd related to job satisfaction and/or mental 

■ 

health as assessed in th^ outcome measures? Summary statistics indicating 
the size and reliability of .the observed relationships are presented at 
the bottom of each column. The principal statistical test employed was 
a one-way analysis of variance; the form of reporting the results of such 
tests is identical to that used in the demographic and occupational break- 
downs (see above). In each F-test the independent variable was the 
particular working condition, and the dependent variable was fhe job 
satisfaction or mental health outcome measure. Two additional statistics 
are also presented . The first is the correlation,^ ratio (eta) indicating 
the strength of association between the working condition measure and the 
outcome measure. All etas" are positive and ho inferetice can be made from 

tf i 

them about the direction of’ association; even a marke'dly curvilinear 
relationship can produce a substantial eta value. Where the working 
condition was measured by a continuous variable (especially some of the 
multi-item indices) a product moment correlation’ is also presented. In 
these cases the direction in which the working condition was scored can 



be inferred from the numerals down the left side of the table. In most 

cases, however, it will be easier to forget about signs and simply infer 
■ ' ' l - ■ 

the form of the relationship by observing the mean scores in the columns. 
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Two cautions should be observed in waking' inferences from the 
statistical tests reported below. « First, the tesljs assume simple random 
sampling; an assumption not met due. to the clustering in thjs study’s satnpl 
selection. The statistics may, as a resi^lt, somewhat overestimate the 
significance ^of observed differences. Differences that are only barely 
significant at the .05 level should therefore be treated as of dubious 
statistical significance--especially if the roedns upon which they are 

based form an irregular or uninterpretable patterri.’ In addition, among 

* * 

the large numbers of significance tests that were run, around fiv^e percent 
can expected to be ’’chance findings’*, tittle faith should therefore 

be put in the occasional puzzling finding of borderline significance which 

. 4 ' ' ■ ■ ; , ' . ■ 

^ ! 

Indicates a relationship with an. erratic /shape, is not ameanable to inter- 
pretation even by the roost eccentric of hypotheses, and is not consistent 

’ ■ . ‘ /‘ 

with other findings in the report. . • 

‘A second caution should be exercised in treating each bivariate 

table as presenting a set of descriptive statistics rather than as 
simply a convenient weans of indicating the form of a relationship. On 

the basis of Table 3.22, for example, it ^ght reliably be concluded that, 
overall job satisfaction increases significantly with age. Although 
considerable confidence can be placed in this conclusion, the staHstics 
for any particular age range are considerably^ less tellable than the 

* ' - ' s 

• . V 

overall, statistics due to the reduced number of cases in single age 
classifications. / In addition, even what looks like a linear relationship, 



with the relevant means or percentages on the ^ dependent variable measure 
consistently increasing with each increase on the independent variable, 
can occasionally appear erratic, at some point wt>en the mean or percentage 
of some small* subgroup is out of line with the others. The F-test, more- 
over, Indicates only that there Is an overall association between the 
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independent variable and the dependent variable; nothing. can be inferred 

I 

about the significance of the difference between two particular subgroups 

I 

(e.g., between two adjacent age groups). Although one may conclude on 
the basis of Table 3.22 that older workers are more satisfied than ydunger 
ones, those workers in the 21-29 age range are not necessarily signifi- 
cantly more satisfied than younger ones. 

O' 

• All statistical tests reported below, unless otherwise noted, employ 
two- tail probability levels. The term "significant" in the. text refers 
to tests that are significant beyond the .05 level. 

The sampling error of the descriptive statistics reported below should 

also be taken into consideration in reviewing the information presented 

/ 

in the tables below. Sample statistics reflect the random variations 

/ 

arising from interviewing only a fraction of the population. The distri- 
bution of individuals selected for a sample generally differs by an 

C. 

unknown amount from tljat of the population from which the sapiple is 

.> 

dra\m. The value that would be obtained if interviews were taken by 
the same survey procedures with the entire population will be referred 
to as the population value. If different samples were used under the same 
survey conditions, some of the. estimates would be larg<^r than the popula- 
tion value and some would be smaller. The sat^llng error is a measure of 

r , 

the deviation of a sample statistic from the corresponding .population 
value, but it does not measure the sampling variability of a particular 
' sample estiraatek The sampling error leads to the construction of an 
interval or range, on either side of the sample estimate, that Includes 
the population value in a specified proportion of bases in a large^ft'unibef 
of samplings. , 

As used here, the term "sampling error" means two standard errors; 
it is the range, on either side of the sample estimate, chosen to obtain 
the 95 percent level of confidence. Estimates of such sampling errors ^ 
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for a somewhat similar sample are given' in Table 2.11. If a greater 
degree of confidence is .required, a range wider than the two standard 
errors can be used. On the other hand, most of the time the actui^l error 
of sampling will be less than two standard errors;' in about 68 percent 
of cases, a range of one standard error on either side of the sample 

estimate includes the population value. 

' . \ 

For example, if 55.0 percent of 1,533 workers report being "very 

satisfied" with their job security, this percentage is subject to a 
sampling error of about 3.3 percentage points. Thus the statement that 
the range of 51.7 to 58.3 Includes the population value would be true 
for at least 95 percent of every 100 samples drawn like the one for this 
study. The chances are that in five of every 100 samples the population . 
value would be outside that range., . ^ 

Standard errors also vary with the percentage being estimated and 

^ . .. 

reach a maximum,/ for samples of a, given size, when the percentage is 
50 percent. The relative size of the error decreases as the size of the''-' 
percentage departs from 50 percent. The i^elation of sampling error to 
sample size and the proportion (or percentage) being estimated is evident 
in the formula for the computation of sampling errors for simpTeTrandom 
samples; The sampling error of such a sample is equal to 2,/rp(l-p)J / (n-1) 
where p is the proportion under consideration and n is the sample size. 
Although the survey uses a complex rather than a simple random sample, the 
relationship of sampling error to sample size and the proportion beihg 

\ ‘ t * 

estimated, is somewhat siifiilar to that of the preceding formula. 

There are other Important factors, that influence the size of the 

i 

sampling error of any characteristic based on interviews from the entire 
sample or from some specific subgroup. Stratification at several stages 
of sampling tends to reduce sampling error while clustering of the sample 
In a limited number of counties, c^^es, blocks and t’ural areas tends to* 
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Increase sampling variation. The joint effect of such factors varies 
for every type of es^timate and for every subgroup of the population.; 

The fact that sampling errors in this s-tudy are frequently higher than 

* 

simple random sampling errors arises because dwellings and respondents 
were sampled in clusters, a procedure that may increase sampling error 
if the characteristic being sampled also occurs in clusters. The measures 
of sampling errors to be computed for the present study take into consi- 
deration “the particular characteristics of the Survey Research Center 
sample; the sampling errors will not be derived on assumptions of s*impie 
random sampling. 

Table 2.11 is an illustrative table of sampling errors. Technically, 
each descriptive statistic in a survey has ifs unique sampling error, 
depending upon both the variable measured and the subgroup of t|he samplff 

one is observing (e.g., the percentage of blacks reporting problems with 

* 

inadequate incomes). Only (a) when all the study's main measures and 
relevant ^subgroups have been defined, (b) when sampling errors have been 
computed on these, and (c) when the sampling errors have been found to 
be consistent from measure to measure and from subgroup to subgroup, can 

such a summary table as 2.11 be constructed. , preparation of isuch a 

' ] * : 

"tailor-made" set of samplitrg errors for the present study appears, 

" » . V < ■ • 

therefore, • to. be somewhat premature since a third phase of arialysis is , 

.currently being planned., Later analyses will undoubtedly lead to the ^ 
generation of some, new summary indices whose errors should be taken into 
account in estimating overall sa^^lp ling error. Alsp new sub'groups are 
likely- to be defined, particularly those which reclassify women somewhat 
more finely in terms pf thpir relation to the labor force and those which • 

hemiircate the "iqiddle-majority** of workers whose problems of late have^ 

0 • ‘ 

been of increasing concern to the Department oE Labor. . Only when, a more 
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accurate definition has been made of these .new variables and subgroups 

■ a 

can a precise table of sampling errors be constructed. Meanwhile, 
Table: 2.11, based on a 1967 Survey Research Center survey of Workers' 
experiences vdLth automation may provide some general guldllnes for the 
magnitude of the sampling errors likely to characterize data from the 
present survey! 
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Sample rharacteristics of Working Conditions Sample and Comparison Samples 

C V 

Data from Working Conditipns Survey Da ta from Comparison Samples' 

Sex 

.1 



Table 2.1-a' 



Male 

Female 



65.17. 

34.9 



Ta'ble 2.1-b 



61.67. 

38.4 



Male 

Female 



Race 



Table -2.2-a ' ‘ 

WViite 89.07. 

Negro and other races , 11.0 



T able 2.2-b 

,89.27. White 

10.8 Negro and other races 



Age 



Table 2,3-a 



Table 3.2-b 



^20 


6.47. 


7.67. 


16-19 


2^29 


21.8 . ' 


32.7 


20-34 


30-44 ' 


32.0 


20.7 


35-44 


45-55,5 " 


22.3 


21,2 


45r55 


55-6^ 


1^.9 


13.9 


55-64 


65 and over 


3.6 


» 3.9 


65 and over 




Fo nnal 


education 




. Iihie-JL*Arjal 




Table 2.4-b^’^ 


8 y^ars or less 


' 15.87. 


18.67, 


8 years or less 


Some high school 


■ 17.6 <; 


' 17.8 


Some high school 


High school diploma 


36 v2 


38.4 


High school diploma 


Some college 




12.6 


Some college 










College degree or more 


13.9 


12.6 


College degree or more 
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Sample Gharacteristics of Working Conditions Sample and Comparison Samples 
Data from Workina Conditions Survey Data from Comparison Samples 

Marital Status 

1 



Table 2.S-a 



\ 


Single 


12.47, 


18.97, 


\ 

\ 


Married 


76.7 






Widowed, Separated, 








or Divorced 


10.9 


10.3 



Tab le 2.5-b^>^ 

I 

> Single^ 

\ Married 

1 

Widowed, Separated, 
or Divorced 



Table 2>6-a^ 
Self-Employed 
Wage-and- Salary 



Table 2.7-a^ 



Self-Employed vs. Wage -and "Salary 



Table 2.6-b‘‘ 



13.47, 

86.6 



8.97, 

91.1 

) 



Self-Employed 
Wage-and- Sa lary 



Blue-Collar vs. White-Collar Status 

Table 2.7-b^’^ 



White-Collar 


49.47. 


48^67, 


White-Collar 


Blue-Collar 


46.4 


48.0 


' Blue-Collar 


Farm Workers 


4.2 


3.3 


-Farm Workers 
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/ (continued) 

Sample Characteristics of Working Conditions Sample and Comparison Samples 
Data from Working Conditions Survey Date from Comparison Samples 

Occupation PrestiRe 



Table ‘2.8-a^ 



Lowest 10th 


4.0% 






2nd 


8.1 






3rd 


2.9 






4th 


12.0 \ 






5th 


5.5 




No available comparison 


6th 


8.7 






7th ' 


8.4* 




•• 


8th 


17.7 






9th 


17.9 




- 


Highest 10th 


14.8 






! 


Occupation 


Group 




Table 2.9-a^ 

Professional, Technical^ 
and Managerial 


25 . 77„ 


24.6% 


Table 2.9-b^ 

Professional, Technical 
and Managerial 


Clerical and Sales 


21.8 


. 24.0 


Clerical and Sales 


Service 


12.1 


12.4 


Service 


Faming, fishery, 
and forestry 


'"4.5 


3.3 ' 


Faming, fishery, 
and forestry 


Total of follow^.ng 
five categories 


36.0 


35.6 


Blue-collar workers 
(include craftsmen and 
foremen; operators and 
nbrifam laborers) . 


Structural work 


10.4 






Machine trades 


7.8 






Bench work 
Processing 


6.3 

1.8 






Miscellaneous 


9.7 
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^ (continued] 


Sample Characteristics of WorkioR Conditions Sample 


and Comparison Samples 


0 

Data from Working Conditions 


Survey 


/ 

/ 

Data from Comparison Samples 


industry Groups 


-dlC) 


/ 


Table 2.10-a^ 




Table 


2.10-b^’^ 


/ 

Services 

i 


26.2% 


15.5% 


Services 


Manufacturing 


25.2 


27.6 


Manufacturing 


Wholesale and retail sales 

/. 


18.2 


21.6 Wholesale and retail sales 


Contra c t qons t ruC t ion 


8.1 


4.6 


Contract construction 


Transportation, , 
communication, electric , 
gas and sanitary 


6.2 


6.2 


Transportation 

and 

public utilities 


Gove rnment 


5.3 


17.3 


Government 


Finance , insurance 
and real estate 


4.9 


5.0 


Finance , insurance 

and real estate 

1 • 


Agriculture , forest ry 
and fisheries 


4.5 


1.3 


Agriculture, forestry 
andj'^fisheries 


Mining 


1.4 


0.9 


Mining 



Source--SRC Working Conditions Survey, 

2 

Source** Employment and Earnings - 16 (7), January, 1970 
3 

Source-»-» Statistics on Manpower ^ 1970 Manpower Report of the President 

■ 

Includes all civilian labor force, not necessarily just those employed 
^Excludes workers in agriculture* 

Category **blue-collar workers*’ inclydes service workers, ^ 



Excludes self-employed workers • 
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3, OUTCOME 'MEASURES 



A major purpose of the study was the development of measures of 
job satisfaction suitable for administration in surveys of samples of 
workers in various heterogeneous occupations, A second major purpose 

4 

was the assessment of the possible effect of various working conditions 
uppn the psychological Veil-being of workers • The most obviously 
relevant set of such “outcome measures” were workers' satisfaction both 
with their jobs in general and with particular aspects of their jobs, 

A second set of measures, grouped under fhe general rubric ^Of “mental 
health,” were also included among the studys V outcome measures* It 
was, however, anticipated that these mental health measures would be 

/ 

substantially less highly correlated, with the atudys' working conditions 
measures than would be the job satisfaction measures* 

The inclusion of these job satisfaction and mental health outcome 
measures served tVo additional purposes: 

1. The outcome measures provided one criterion of judging the 
“importance” to workers of the working conditions they experienced* 

This matter, to be discussed more in Section 4 and in the reports' 
conclusion, is based on »the simple premise of field theory that “things 
which are real have real effects*” Suppose, for example that two different 
working conditions problems confront equal numbers of workers .and t^at 
they dp not differ ih the severity of the forms in which they occur* 

Suppose further that workers indicate that they are concerned with 
being protected equally against both types of problems* - Irt this stand- 
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off situation which working condition should ccinmand the greater 
attention of programs of the government and others? If the presence .. 
pf the first problem had deleterious effects on workers* mental health 
and ^as associated with low job satisfaction, while the second problem 
was related to neither job satisfaction nor mental health, we would 
suggest that the first problem was more* relevant to workers* well- 
being and hence the superior claimant for being the target of action 
programs designed to improve working conditions. 

2. The observed correlations between the outcome measures and the 
studys* measures of working conditions help to establish the construct 
validity of the surveys * working conditions measures. The construct 
validity of an instrument is a rather subtle concept and cannot be 
readily translated into numerical values. A measure ijs said to have 
construct valic(ity to the extent that its use produces findings that 

are consid^ent with accepted theories, previous research findings, and 

/ ■ 

\ 

plain common sense. Thus, if one were to develop a brand new measure of 
occupational status and it showed that blacks as a whole had higher 
occupational status than whites, the status measure would be suspect, 

4 

especially if a whole host of such "incongruous ** findings were obtained 

* 

» ^ 

using the status measure. However, the construct validity of a measure 

need not be destroyed by its production of one, two, or ^ven more 
‘'unexpected*' or "incongruous" findings. “ Indeed, such incongruities may 
even send the analysis off into fruitful new areas. It is only after 
a sizeable body of data obtained from either one or many studies , 
employing the measure has, been examined that one can begin to assess 
the "construct" validity of a particular measure. 

Two examples may bring the concept of construct validity a little 
closer to home. Several measures of the economic aspects of the worker*s 
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jo^ and ^the economic problems he faced were e\rployed in the study. 

The study also employed a measure of , satisfaction with tWe pay aspects 
of the workers job. To the extent that the measures of the financial 

^ ' f 

aspects of the worker’s job are substantially related to his satisfac- 
tion with his pay , fringe benefits , ^etc.,, the former measures may be 
said to have some degree of construct validity. In the process, the 
construct validity of the satisfaction measure is also bolstered. By 
way of an additional example, the study developed a measure indicating 
the extent to which the worker was satisfied with how challenging and ► 
self-developing his job was; at the same time it developed measures 
relevant to the autonomy provided the wprker, how enriching the 'demands 
of his job were, . and how well his job utilized the" worker’s skills and 
education. To the extent that the former measure of ^tisfaction wi.th 
chal^nge is found to be substantially related to the study’s measures 
of the latter working conditions which might possibly contribute to 
making a job challenging, the construct vjalidities of both the satis- 
faction measure and the working conditions measures receive some support. 

The development of the survey’s job satisfaction and mental health 

measures ifs described in the pages below, and some of the basic statls- 

\ 

tical properties of the measures are presented in the subsequent set of 
tables. 

4 

JOB SATISFACTION 

At the onset of the study it was recognized that there were many 
good measures of job satisfaction available, a few of them quite good. 
However, each that was reviewed for possible inclusion in the survey suf- 
fered from one or more limitations. Some were beautifully custom-tailored to 
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a particular population (e*g.v, blue-collar workers or managers) and 
hence unsuitable for workers at large. Some were simply too long, 
requiring up to an hour of , administration time. Others had fonjiats 
that were too complex or wordings that were too difficult; some of the 
’’simpler'* ones were too obviously designed to be used for blue-collar 
workers only. Most failed to recognize that having adequate resources 
for adequate job performance might be, a matter of considerable interest 
to workers. Their most common limitation, however, was their' failure 
to make any allowances' for differences among workers in terms of what 
the workers wanted out of their jobs. Most made the implicit assumption 
that all workers* wanted the same things out of their jobs and assigned 
overall satisfaction scores on the basis^ of workers* satisfaction wLth 
these things without any differential weighting of items to account for 
individual differences. 

% 

In view of these limitations an attempt was made to construct a 
brief measure of job satisfact;Lon which was not "new" in the sense that 
it consisted of wholly new questions. With'the exception* of the 
’’resources" questions, most were jnodifications of .questions used in 
other instruments. The only *;Inew" aspects of the measure consisted 
in i.ts providing twa distinct sets of scores for each worker and,in^the 
technique by which the measure was administered. Moreover, neither o^ 
these two aspects of the measure was wholly new since their use had indeed 
already been pioneered by others; their uniqueness lay only in their 
combination in a single measure^ of job satisfaction. 

The raw materials for the survey’s job satisfaction* measures was - 
a series of evaluative, job- relevant statements (e.g., "the pay is good"). 
Foi' each such statement two types of information were obtained from each 
worker. He was first asked to indicate the importance of each such 
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aspect of a job to him by ratine the statement in' terms' of how important 
it was to him in (any job. He wasXlater in the interview asked Co .tell how 



5 ^ 



satisfied he was with the same aspect of his job by rating the/evaluative 
statwi^nt in terms of how true it was of his job. For each worker two 
scores could therefore be obtained, the first indicating how.impWtant 
to him was each such aspect of a job and tl^ second indicating how 
satisfied he was with the same aspfect of his ^resent job. 

This two-fold collection of information on\^each aspect of the job-- 
information on its importance to the worker as well as his satisfaction 
with i t--pennitted the study (by a factor Analysis described below) to 

'' ' 'V 

define dimensions of job satisfaction in terms that were more relevant 
to individCial needs than tp characteristics of working environments. In 

t* 

addition, it provided the opportunity to incorporate into the scoring 
of overall job satisfaction measures considerations of differences 
among workers as to what they wanted out of their , jobs. The data in 

V 

they^present report has, however, not taken advantage of this opportunity. 
Jhere are currently available several theoretical models which in one 
way or^another suggest rationales . for combining importance and satis- 
faction ratings (or related^WTcepts) in a variety af. ways, most 
conspicuously those of Vroom (1964), Eprter (1962), and Pelz (1966). 

Each implies a di^fferent arithmetic. Moreover, they suggested that evert th^ 
most sophisticated of combinations of importance and satisfaction rating^ 
is no improvement over simple iob satisfaction scores which ignore impoflance 

^ ' I 

ratings entirely. Determining the best procedures for combining impor- [ 
tance and satisfaction ratings remains to be done. * 

at ^ > 

• A second unique aspect of the administration of the surveys' job 
satisfaction measures was its use of "card-sor^'** techniques patterned 
after those of Hunt, Schupp, Cobb (1966). To obtain the importance 

,, f ■ 
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ratings each worker was presented with a set of IBM cards with a 
declarative statement printed ))n each'card (e.g., "the chances for 
promotion are good"). He was also given four IBM cards with a response 
category printed on e^h ("very Important," "somewhat Important," "not 

- . ^ ■ -f- 

too Important," "not at all Important"). The four response cards were V 
placed before him and he was asked to put each 'of the descriptive D 

statements on top of the response card that best Indicated the impor- 
tance to him of thfe condition described. No restriction was made as 

% 

to how many cards could be put in each pile. Once the worker had 
finished sorting his cards, the four piles were assembled by the inter- 

• rl> 

viewer and retui'ned. with the interview for direct computer processing.^ 

A similar c^d-sort technique was used to obtain the survey's job 
satisfaction ratings (Table 3.3) and the importance ratings of labor' 
standards problems described in Table 4.1. Thf importance card sort 
was administered at the beginning of the interview, the labor standards^ • 
card sort a few minutes later, and the job satisfaction sort near the 
completion of the interview. 

o' ^ o ^ 

Replication of the study's three measures, that employed card sbrts 

heed not be confined to using the card-sort technique. The card sorts* 

obtained no more information that could be obtained by standard check- 

■ \ 

box questionnaire procedures. It is not known, however, how such 
changes in techhique might affect workers/ responses on the three 
measures, jior was any evaluation made in the survey of which technique 
might obtain more valid rlesljits. Both techniques are characterized - 
both by common and unique response sets. Superficially, the cafd-soVt 
technique has some obvious advantages: since the cards are directly 

machine processed, no coding is necessary; the respondent cannot acci- 
dentally "skip" an item, since every card must be accounted for (although 
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the respondent Is free to Indicate that there are scene cards he cannot 

sort for one reason or another); the card sprt Is less *’test- like** than 

ia check-box questionnaire; being obviously computerized and ’’not seen 

t by human eyes" the IBM cards have a quite anonymous quality; and finally-- 

and a point not to be underestlmated--.fespondents appeared to enjoy the 

novelty of sorting the cards. However, two obvious draw-backs of use. 

of the card sorts became apparent In the survey. First, considerable- 

time had to be -spent "editing" the card sorts to detennine that the 

interviewer had picked them up properly and that no cards were backwards, 

upside down, damaged or otherwise computer- unworthy. Second, the U.S. 

mails do not treat IBM cards kindly, and many Interviews arrived with ^ 

minor damages that necessitated the cards being reproduced. Other 

studies at the Survey Research Center employing different methods of 

\ 

card packaging and transmission report less of a problem of damaged 
cards than was encountered in the present survey. 

The Rhase I pretest of the study’s job satisfaction measure employed 
43 statements for which vorkers provided both importance and satisfaction 
ratings. Once these data were collected, however, a considerable 
problem of data reduction remained, since this hete^rogeneous set of 
items had to be reduced to a more manageable number of meaningful subsets. 
This problem was equivalent to asking whether there were any general 
categories of things that workers wanted out of their jobs--whether there 
was a Limited set of di^roenslons underlying what workers sought from their 
work. To answer this question, the statistical technique of factor 
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analysis was employed.* Factor analysis is a treatment of data which 
is used to uncover fundamental dimensions or factors that underlie the 
pattern of responses to a series of separate questions. It is based 
on the notion that each of a given number of ^responses may be an 

imperfect measure of a more general underlying dimension. This stat^- 

‘ ^ ^ • \ 

tical technique discovers the number of such dimensions that account \ 

for the total pattern of responses and also notes the contribution that 
each separate charac*teristic makes to each of these factors. In Phase I 
a factor analysis of the 43 "'importance** items yielded six independent 
and identifiable factors which were provisionally termed Comfort, ‘ 

^ Challenge, Supervision, Resources, Pay and Promotions , and Relations 
with Co-workers. 

In the Phase II national survey a similar procedure was employed. 

Only thobe '25 items which had substantial loadings on one of the original 
Phase I factors, were included as importance and satisfaction items in 
Phase II na^tional survey. On a randoiti half-sample of workers inter- 
viewed in the national survey a new factor analysis was performed on 
the importance items. The results of this factor analysis are presented 

t ' < 

in Table 3.1 which gives the loadings of each iaiportance item on each 
of the five orthogonal factors emerging in the Phase II factor analysis.*^ 
Factor I, "Comfort,** which is very siniilar to the Comfort factor 
from Phase I, describes a worker's desire for a job„ which provides solid 
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All factor analyses described in this report employed the principal 
axis method with a Varimax rotation. 
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The items in Table 3.*1 are listed so as to facilitate reading of the 
table and their order does not correspond to the order in^ which they 
were presented in the interview. 

r 

• . 1 ' 

sz 



creature comforts and which presents no problems for him. There is no 

■ ' ■ . ■ • / 

indication t‘hat: a worker endorsing the items on this factor wishes hii 

job. to be exciti.ng, interesting or challenging--only serene and easy--' 
in short, a "soft" and untroublesoma job. Comfort is a factor that is 
not commonly reported in studies of work-related values or job-satisfaction 

' . * U f 

possibly because the relevant items are infrequently; administered sitnul- 
taneously in a single study.* Few studies consider in the same breath 
such superficially diverse matters as freedom from role conflict and'' 
convenient hours; but, according to the Phase II factor analysis, these' 
f aspects of jobs do--at least in worker’s eyes--have something in comnvon 
as job desiderata, 

* 

Factor II, "Challenge,** which is identical to the Challenge factor 
from Phase I, reflects a worker’s desire to be stimulated’ and challenged - 
by his job and to be able to exercise his acquired skills in his work. 

This factor corresponds somewhat to what in other studies’ factor . , 
analyses of job satisfaction emerges as a "type of work" factor. This 
factor also corresponds to Herzberg’s satisfier, motivator,, or context 
factor. However, Herzberg’s second factor, composed, of dissa^tisfiers , 
hygiene, or context items, was not identifiable in the analysis as a single 
factor; instead, its components were distributed among the other four 
factors . • ; V : . 

Pay, fringe benefits, and job security comprise a third factor 

and are examples of what sometimes has been referred to as extrinsic 

/ 

rewards. ,This third factor is , labeled in the tables as "Pay," 

" O 

.Factor IV contains only two items, both of which concern *’Co?-vi^6rker 

' ^ V 

Relations#’* This factor has appeared frequently in faCt;.Qr analyses of 
job satisfaction in other studies, and an identical factor appeared in 
Phase I of the present study J . . 
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The fifth and final factor emerging from the Phase II factor analysis 
was ’’Resources, ** and it represents the worker’s wish for adequate 
resources with ^which to do his job well; Help, equipment, information,- 
and competent supervision. Supervision, which appeared as an independeO'C 
sixth factor in the Phase I factor analysis, disa|5peared entirely in 
Che Phase II factor analysis. Two of the items from the Phase I super- 
vision factor (”my supervisor is competent in doing his job” and v”my 
re'sponsibi li t ies are clearly defined”) appeared in the Phase II analysis 
as part of the more general Resources factor. The third Phase I super- 
vision item (”my supervisor is very concerned about the welfare of 
those under him”) did not have a very high loading oh any single Please II 
factor. The disappearance of a separate Supervision factor in Phase It 
suggests that workers do not generally desire good supervision as a 
unique cornm^dity, viewing it instead as ’'special case”. of their hore 
general desire to be provided with the resources necessary to do a good 
job. t 

In general the factor structure of Phase II replicated that derived 

In Phase I. The major exceptions were the Resources factor’s engulfing 

of the Phase I supervision factor and the movement between factors of^ 

items cooderning job security and adequate time in which to do one’s 

work. Also, the item concerning cha^nces for .promotion did not load 

heavily on any of the Phase II factors and was not Included in Phase II 

measures of importance or satisfaction.' / 

/ * 

The re'sults of the Phase II factor analysis in some ways differ 

“ ''i 

considerably from other reported factor analyses of materials or ques- 

tionnaire item? relevant to job satisfaction. This discrepancy may 

have resulted for a variety of reasons. First, other existing factor 

. • ^ 
analyses of job satisfaction or work-related values are generally based 
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on data obtained from less heterogeneous samples of workers, being 
confined, for example, to workers in a particular Industry, company, 
occupational level, etc. The Phase II factor analysis is, to the best 
of our knowledge, the first such analysis to be performed with a 
national probability sample of American workers.* fecond, the variety 
of items in the Phase II importance and satisfaction series of questions 
was unusually diverse and entered into such generally untouched areas 
as resource . adequacy , an area neglected in most studies of job satis- 
faction. Third, and perhaps most importantly, the Phase II factor 
analysis was performed on the importance items rathe^ than job satis- 
faction items. Since the purpose of the factor analysis was to construct 
indices that would indicate how well workers were being supplied by their 
jobs with what they ywan ted fx^m these jobs , it seemed sensible to group 
items according to workers’ needs; the factor analysis was therefore 
performed on the importance items rather than the satisfaction items. 

Most other fac tor>analyses in the area of workers’ needs and job satis- 

. Ik 

faction proceed the other way around, factor-analyzing job satisfaction 
items rather than' importance items (if indeed they haye such items--which 
is usually not the^case). In Phase I both the importance and satisfaction 
items were factor analyzed. These, two analyses yielded generally similar 
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This is not necessarily a virtue. Many statisticians advocate the use 
of factor analysis only on fairly homogenous samples. But since the 
purpose of the technique’s application was to aid in the development 
o-f a measure applicable to a heterogeneous population, its use appeared 
justified for this circumscribed purpose--particularly since a nrtajor 
aim of th(\ study was to compare the job satisfaction scores of the various 
sub^oups of workers contributing to this hete^geneity . A major priority 
in additional analyses of the data from the present study is the repeating 
of these factor analyses for several population subgroups. °0ne such 
repeat has already been attempted in Fine*^^ (1970) report on the self- 
employed which has indicated that among the 'self-employed the Resources 
factor, assumes*^ a greater prominence than^ it does among workejrs as a whole# 
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factors, but those factors emerging from the analysis of the importance 

s 

items were on the whole clearer and more rfeadily interpretable . Because 
of this Phase I analysis no comparable factor analysis of the Phase II 
satisfaction items was attempted, 

- i 

The factor analyses just described were conducted in order to 
construct easily usable measures of job satisfaction. In Phase^.II this 
construction was carried out by creating, for each of the five factors, 
both an *’impor tance*' and a "satisfaction*' score for each worker. The 
importance scores characterized each worker in terms of the importance 
to him of the working conditions loading on a particular factor. For 
each worker a simple arithmetic mean was computed over all the items 
which had *'subs tan tial" loadings on each factor, defined as a loading of 
• 40 or greater. Five ’’importance** scores were thus consirfu^ted , cor- 
responding to each of the five factors. Using the same factorially 
determined grouping of items, five satisfaction scores reflected the 
degree to which the worke^: was satisfied with his work .situation in each 
of the five areas described above. One overall satisfaction score was 
also computed by obtaining the arithmetic mean of_each worker * s ^degree 
of sa tis faction* with all the 23 1 terns included in the five fac tors ,* 

This 23 item index, designa ted ' in later tables as Jobsat^*70, is one 
^^p£_-t;wo indicators’ of overall satis fa,c tion used in analyses of Phase II 
^ data. 

’• O 

Once these indices were construe ted their sp li t^-hal f reliabilities 
\^eve computed' on the remaining half-sample of 760 workers. These 
reliabilities are as follows: . 
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*Two items, **my supervisor is very concerned about vthe welfare of those 
under him** arid "the chances fqr promotion are good", were not included 
in any index because of their low and equivocal fac tor loadings , 
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Index 



Split-half Reliability 



Jobsa t * 70 (overall job 

satis faction) 

Job jSatis faction Subscales 

I Comfort 
II Challenge 
III Financial Rewards 
IV Relations with Co-workers 

V Resources 

T TiTportance Subscales 

I Comfort 
II Challenge 
III Financial Rewards 
IV Relations with Co-workers 

V ReJsources 



This subscale contained on 



.86 



.71 

.81 

.73 

.48* 

.70 



.80 

. 76 ^ 

.76 

.52* 

.74 



y two items. 



.(Analyses reported in the tables in this report did not use 
individual importance or satisfaction items but used instead workers* 
scor-es on the above indices , comparing index scores in various demographic 
subgroups of workers or those who confront various types of working 
conditions problems. Before the separate Items comprising these indices 
thus drop forever from public view. Tables 3.2 and 3.3 may be of some 
inte rim interest . * 

Table 3.2 lists all 23 index items and indicates the importance 
that workers attached to each of these aspects of working conditions. 
Among the items in the Comfort factor, the most highly valued possessions 
were enough time in which to do one's job, good working hours, and 
convenient travel to and from work. The most important aspects of 
Challenge were interesting work, having enough authority to do one's 
job, and the opportunities to develop one*s special abilities and see 
the results of o ne's wor k. Good pay and job security were the' most 
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Important aspects of the Pay factor. With regard to their relations 
with co-workers^ workers were more concerned with their co-workers 
being friendly and helpful than with the chances their jobs offered to 
let them make friends of their co-workers. All of the resources included 
In Factor V were about equally important. 

* 'k 

ITie single most Important aspect of workers' jobs was, according 
to Table 3.2, that they do interesting work. the five factors 

the most Important one to workers was the availability of adequate 
resources. Many different interpretations may be made of Table 3.2 
depending upon how one reads it. One highly oversimplified interpre- 
tation of the table--subjectir to welcome dispute--is this : the biggest 

concern of workers was that they have interesting and self-developing 
jobs, and equally importantly, that they be provided by their employers 
with the resources adequate for their successful performance of these 
jobs; they further wanted their jobs to be well-paying and to provide 
them with co-workers who were friendly and helpful. There was con- 
siderably less demand, according to Table 3.2, for "comfortable," easy, 
undemanding jobs. 

Table 3.3 Indicates the degree of workers* satisfaction with the 
same 23 aspects of work included. in Table 3.2. Among the Comfort aspects 
of their jobs workers were most satisfied with their travel to and from 
work and with the hours they worked. The percentages listed under the 
Challenge factor indicate that a sizeable number of workers felt that 
their jobs failed to use their abilities fully. Only a little more than 
a third of workers reported that the problems they were asked to solve on 
their jobs were hard enough; over half of all -workers felt that their 

jobs either did not fully ^glve them an opportunity to develop their ^ 

‘\ 

special abilities or provide them with a chance to do the things they 
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did best. The greatest amount of dissatisfaction indicated by TabJ.e 3.3 
occurred with regard to fringe benefits, 21.9 percent of workers indj.- 
. eating that it was *’not at all true'Vthat their fringe benefits were 
good. ' . ' 

While such indices as those derived from the factor analysis 

r 

described above are useful in defining levels of importance and 
salisfac tijon with regard to specific areas »of job satisfaction, there 
remains the problem of assessing a worker’s overall level of job- 
satisfaction independent of any particular content area. Although 
Jobsat *70 was the first major attempt in the present study to construct 
a measure of overall job satisfaction, Jobsat *70 was constructed exclu^ 

I, • ’ 

sively from job satisfaction items that referred to specific content 
areas of woi‘kefs* jobs. It was most heavily weighted with items that 
loaded bn the Comfort and Challenge factors. Jobsat *70 only assessed 
job satisfaction' wi th regard to those aspects of the job which the 
designers of the present study had included in the initial pool of job 
satisfac tiorj^ i terns in Phase I. Although this initial pool o' job satis- 
faction items was Intended to be as vn.de as, po^ tble and drew heavily 
on existing job sa tls fac tion research, it is nonetheless conceivable 
that the 23 content areas covered by the Jobsat ’70 index failed; to 
include some areas which were of vital concern to workers. Suppose, 
for a ludicrous example, that the single biggest determinant of job 
satisfaction was the sex-appeal of one's co-workers. Since Jobsat *70 
did not enquire specifically about this sex appeal, the Jobsat *70 would 
be deficient in assessing workers* degree of job satisfaction. In view 
of this limitation of Jobsat *70 an independent measure of job satisfac- 
tion was constructed in Phase II from Interview questions v^hich assessed 
job satisfaction without reference to any particular aspect of a worker’s 

I 
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job. Several such "aspect free" questions were asked of workers; they 
were all variations, some direct and some not so direct, qf the same 
basic content-free question: "All-in-all how satisfied are you with 

your job?" These items together with workers* rosponsos to tht'in iivr 
presented in Tables 3.4 through 3,11. The logic underlying a few of 
these items is a bit oblique; for example, a worker was scored as 
’’satisfied" if he said he often got so wrapped up in his work that he 
lost track of the time, or if he said that it was very unlikely that 
he intended to make a genuine effort to find a new job with another 
employer within the next year. The positive and statistically signi- 
ficant intercor^relations among these eight content- free job satisfaction 
items ^e re sufficiently high to justify their inclusion in .a single index 
of overall content-free job satisfaction. The correlations which led to 
the construction of this index were based on a random half-sample of the 
1,533 workers in Phase II. The, split-halx reliability of index of 

content-free job satisfaction, computed on the remaining half-sample of 
workers, was .-80. The correlation of this index wit^ the only other 
indicator of overall Job Satisfaction in Phase II, Jobsat ’70, was .49. 

rTable 3.12 presents workers’ responses to one additional question 
that was included in the interview, not to measure workers* satisfaction 
wit^ their present jobs, but to measure their attraction to-work irv' general, 
Data obtained in response to this question indicated that two-thirds of 
workers would continue to work if they were provided with enough income to 
rule out work as an economic necessity. An earlier study reported by 
Weiss and Kahn in 1960 asked this question of male workers and found that 
80 percent of workers would continue to work if they were not economi- 
cally required to do so. A coraparisbn of the 1960 and 1969 responses of 
male worl^ers to this question indicates that a decline has occurred in the 
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percentage of workers who would continue to work If their economic 
situation did not require them to work (from 80 percent to 73.3 percent). 

The last decade apparently has been a statistically significant decrease In 
the proportion of workers who are attracted to work for non-economic reasons 
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MENTAL HEALTH „ ’ 

In addition to the outcome measures of job satisfaction, the 
survey also included several measures of workers’ s,ychological well- 
being or mental health. Work at the Survey Research Center in recent 
years has indicated^ that the mental health of workers can be regarded 
to a substantial degree as affected by characteristics of their work 
situations. Obviously the relationship between characteristics of a 
person’s job and his mental health will not be as strong as the rela- 
tionship between characteristics of his job and the extent of his 
satisfaction with it. It was nevertheless anticipated that the study 
might identify both frequent and sizeable relations “between measures of 
working conditions and measures of mental health. Such identification 
was intended to serve two purposes. First, it obviously could provide 
some insights iinto which working conditions might be the greatest contrl- 

butors to workers* mental health. Clearly, no causal relationships. 

'\ 

between working conditions and mental health could be established due 
to the survey’s data being cross-sectional and lacking all those properties 
of controlled or natural experiments that could firmly establish any kind 
of causalty. Lack of conclusive, evidence as to causal relationships , 
does not, however, diminish the role of cross-sectional data in providing 
suggestions as to what causal relationships may indeed exist. A second 
reason for the inclusi.on of mental health measures in the study was that 
it provided one criterion foi evaluating the ’’importance** to workers of 
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various types of working conditions. As was suggested at the beginning 
of the section, one means of evaluating the importance of something to 
8 worker is determining that its presence or absence is subs tan ti a 1 1 v 
associated with his psychological wel l-heing. /i'o the extent that any 
of the study's mental health measures were significantly related to an 

aspect of workers' jobs, the latter characteristic of their job can 

/ 

thereby be regarded as in one sense as "important" tb them, 

The survey in no way attempted to develop a comprehensive means 
of assessing mental health. A thorough assessment of all the nuances 
of even one aspect of mental health (e.g. , depression) would have 
consumed the entire interview. The survey's nine-item measure of feelings 
of depression could hardly have reflected such nuances. The mental health 
measures were Included for mainly Illustrative purposes--so that some very 

4 

general assessment might be made of the possible effects of various work- 
ing conditions. The six "mental health" measures employed in the study 
are described below. .The first a^^^ast of these. Job-related Tension 
and Life Satisfaction, were appropriated from earlier studies, and their 
form of administration and scoring did not differ much from, that used 

V 

earlier in their histories. The other four measures, Introduced at the 
end of the survey's interview as> a part of a "Self-Report Form" check-box 
questionnaire, underwent considerable modification in the early stages 
of the survey. Relevant statistical properties of all these mental health 
measures and the hl^ory^ of the "Self-Report Form" are described below. 

Job Tension --The national survey included an eight item index of 
job-related tension, a longer form of which had already been used in one 
national survey of workers (Kahn, et al. , 1964). It had also been 
previously employed in many studies of more llmi ted^populatlons , ranging 
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from blue-collar workers in the food processing industry to scient|,sts - 
engaged In aerospace research. Since interviewing time was at such a 
premluin in the national survey, the number of items in this Tension 
Index was reduced prior to its inclusion. To effect this reduction, all 
15 of the original Tension Index’s items were included in Phase I inter- 
view. They are listed on page 89 of the set of descriptive tables 
produced from the Phase I data. On the basts of an examination of the 
correlations among all 15 items, only those eight items were retained 
for the national suirvey which exhibited the highest average intercor- 
relations. The eight items which thus survived this Phase I analysis 
and were included in the national survey are listed in Table 3.13, The 
splW-half reliability of the Job- related Tension Index obtained from 
the national sutvey data was ,82, Since workers* responses to particular 
iteips in the index may be of some interest, the percentage of workers* 
giving each of the five fixed-alternative answers to each of the items 
is also presented in Table 3.13, 



Self-Report Form --In the construction of the mental health indices 
there were two severe constraints: (1) a severe time restriction, 

radically limited ,the number of items that could be administered, and 
(2) certain items frequently used in mental health measutes were con- 
sidered too **touchy" for inclusion in a government-supported national 
survey (e,g,, questi-ons concerning one's dreams). In spite of this, the 
study managed to develop a very brief and inoffensive-sounding 23 item 
mental health measure which assesses mental health on four factorlally 
distinct dimensions. The four mental health score;; assigned to each 
worker In the natio;tal survey have, given the limited number of items 
Involved, quite respectable reliabilities and, more importantly, are 
responsive to the effects upon the worker of poor working conditions. 




The initial pool of mental health items used in Phase I w'ere 

drawn from questioT^p^ifres and interviews previously used by Lipman et al. 

(1967), Gurin et al. (1960), and Hunt et al. (1969). A Phase I factor y 

analysis of this data yielded five orthogonal factors. For Phase II, 

those items were regained which had the highest loadings on each of the 

8 

Phase I factors. * In Phase II 8' comparable factor analysis was performed 
on the 27 retained items employing a random hal f-sample of 760 workers 

from the national sample. 'Aits factor analysis yielded four orthogonal 

/ 

factors. The loading of each item on each of the four factors is pre- 
sented in Table 3.14. 

On the basis of this factor analysis a single score was assigned 
to each worker representing his score on each factor. Each workers* 
score was computed by taking the arithmetic means of the items included 
in each factor. Only those -items loading .40 or more on a factor were 

I 

included in these scores . Once these factor scores were computed , the 
split-half reliability of each &core was computed on the remaining random 
half-sample of 760 workers. The four mental health factors were labeled 
as follows: Somatic Complaint^ Depression, Zest, and Performance 

Debilitation. The items which make up these indices and their split^ 
half reliabilities are included in Table 1^.15. 



Life Satisfaction --* Both the items in the national survey’s Life 
Satisfactiod Index (Tables 3,16 and 3.17) had been Used previously iil 
large-scale surveys. The first of these items, shown in 
Table 3.16, was used .in 1958 by Gu 
probability survey of American adu 
Caplovltz (1965) in a study of 2^000 people in four Illinois towns. The 
aecond item, shown in Table 3.17, was previously employed 



rin, et al. (^6d) in a national 
Its and aga^n in 1962 by Bradburn u^d 
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tn 1965 In Converse and Robinsons* (In press) nationwide survey of » 

adults and again in a currently unpublished 1968 survey of adults 

conducted by the Survey Research Center. Robinson and Shaver (1969) 

1 ^ 

have suim^arized their review of data obtained from use of the items 
as follows: 

, , , we have found a number of constant relationships when 
respondents in social surveys are asked to report on their 
general satisfaction with life.- First of all, it was ^ 

found that there has been relatively little change in 
the percentage of the population expressing discontent. • . . 

A second constancy was that people who express satisfaction 
at one time period are quite likely to express satisfaction 
i f interviewed some^montHs later. * . . A third constancy 
cantered around the relations with standard demographic 
variables. . . . The pattern of correlations with other 
psychological attitudes is, another area where consistent 
results have been located. 

{ ' ' ' 

The percentage of workers in the present study reporting various 
degrees of life .satisfacti 9 n in response to the two items did not differ 
appreciably from the percentages reported in earlier studies, as the 
following figures indicate: 

/ ' ' ■ * 
Item: Life Satisfaction > 



Year Study 

1958 Gurin et al. 

1962 Bradburn and 

Caplovi tz 

1969 Working Conditions 

Item: Life Satisfaction II 



Percentage of people 
reporting- that their life i^sr 







Completely 


Pretty 


Not very 


Year 


Study 


satisfying 


satisfying 


- satisfying 


1^65 


.. Converse and 


f 


' ■* 






Robinson 


24 % 


65 % 


11 % ' 


1968 


Survey Research 










Center 


24 . 


66 


10 


1969 


Working Conditions 


20 . 


66 


13 



Percentage 


of people reporting 


that they are: 


Very happy 


Pretty happy 


Not t^o^^haPPV 


35% 


54% 


~ 11% 


24 


59 


17 


31 


57 


12 
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OVERALL STATISTICS AND RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE QUTCCME VARIABLES 

Table 3,18 summarizes some general statistics on each of the 

13 job satisfaction and mental health, outcome measures. It includes 

( 

the overall mean score for feach index Ijased on all workers in tjie 
sample, the standard deviation of these scores, their split-half 
reliabilities,' and the correlations between each outcome measure 
and a measure of social desirability response set^^ Content Free 
Job Satisfaction, Job-related Tension and Life Satisfaction scores all 
ranged between 1.00 and 5.00, with 5.00 being a high score (reflecting 
the named end of the scale,* e.g. high satisfaction or high job 
tension); the remaining ten indices were scored between 1.00 and 4.00, 
with 4.00 being a high score. 

The intercorrelations- among the 13 outcome measures are shown' 
in Table 3.19. The patterns of cor^relations we're what one might 

^ , j. 

expect; the highest correlations, were those among the job satisfaction 

•t ' ^ ' 

indices, while the next highest correlations were thos^amoi^ ^ 
mental health indices, and the lowest correlations were those between , 
the mental health measures and the job satisfaction measures.^ 

Tables 3.20 through 3,2*9 provide the subgroup norms on the 
thirteen outcome measures for various sample subgroups based on 
selected demographic and .occupational characteristics. These 

characteristics were sex, race, age, education, employment status, 

/ 

collar color, tenure, occupational prestige, worker*s industry, and. 



*This measure of social desirability was a short form of the sjCrowne- 
Marlowe Social Desirability Scale, It consists of twelve items which 

were administere^iramediately after the mental health questions. The 
short form correlated ,89 with the complete form of the Crowne-h^arlowe. 
The latter^ figure was obtained from another study of 237 bTue-collar 
workers. A relatively high score on the -social desirability scale 
indicates that the workf**: was likely to give socially desirable 
responses. ^ \ ' 



66 



Table 3.30 summarizes Tables 3.20 through 3.27.* As can easily 
be seen In Table 3,30, the followirtg subgroups of workers were "better- 
off" in terms of the thirteen outcome measures t men, whites, -.older 
workers, better-educateii workers, self-tmployed workers, white-collar 
workers and farm workers, and workers with high occupational prestige 
and long job tenure. 

Further information concerning relationships between the outcome- 
measures arid various working conditions will be presented in each of 
the following sections. In addition, there is a sunmary table at the 

end of the report indicating which working conditions w^re most strongl' 

0- 

associated with overall job' sati^action. 

* Occupation and iri^dustry are omi tted- f rdm ’ ^ table because 

the data employing these two variables werev too ;c to be 

comprehended by the simple format of .Table': 3i3d; 
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Table l--LoadiuRS of Importance 


Items 


on Five Factors* 












Factor 






y 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


\ 

V 

Comfort 


Challenge 


Pay 


Relations 

"T#ith 

co-workers 


Resources 


I have enough time to^eti 
the Job done 


50 


17 


11 


-01 


42 


The hours are good 


59. 


Ck 

-08 


16 


17 


11 r- 


Travel to and from work is 










• 


convenient 


41 


07 


17 


18 


12 . 


Phys'ical surroundings are 
pleasant 

\ 


51 


18 


15 


^3 


14 


I am free from conflicting 
demands that, other people 
make of me 


56 


\ ' ■ 

26 


10 


03 


17 


I can forget about my 
personal problems 


55 


33 


-07 


18 


05 


I am not asked todo 
excessive amounts of work 


47 


-05 


11 


-01 


10 

r 


The work is interesting 


~06 


51 


28 


30 


• 18 


I have enough authority to 
do my job 


17 


50 


12 


07 


36 


I have an opportunity to 












develop my special^ abilities 


-12 


56 


12 


22 


20 

V 


i can see the results of my 
work 


24 


50 


02 


24 


22 


I am given a jhance to do the 
things I do best 


■21 


54 


23 


" 0 

O ■ 

04 


18 


I am given a lot of freedom 


10 


''.64 


‘ 13 


-01 ^ 


09 


Tne problems I am asked to 
solve are hard enough 


15 


60 ‘ 


03 


08 f 


04 
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Table 3. l--Loadings of Importance Items 



The pay is good ' 

The job security 
is good y * 

My fringe benefits are 
good 

My co-workers arfe friendly 
and helpful 

I am given a lot of chances 
to make . friends 

I receive enough help and ' 
equipment to get the job 
done , 

I have enough information 
§6 t the job done 

My responsibilities are 

clearly defined 

My supervisor is competent 
in doing his job 

My supervisor is very 
boncetned about the welfare 
of those under him- 

The chances for promotion 
are -good 



on Five Fadtore fcontlnir eci't* 
' Factor 



II 



III 



IV 

Re lations 
with 



* Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings 





Cliallengfi 


Pay 


co-workers 


T7oc/^it V* ^ ^ 


14 


16 


60 


10 


17 


JO 


11 


51 


10 


16 


36 


10 


i 58 

■ ; 


08 


15 


1? 


24 


17 


56 


24 


23 


08 


13 


51 


06 


16 


15 

■ 1 ! 
! 

1 


20 


06 


56-» 


17 


28 / 

/ 


20 


14 


45 


33 


19 

/ 


18 


20 


46 


22 


/ 

1 

21 


04 


30 


46 


38 


21 


10 


34 


29 


-04 


28 


37 


24 


03 













69 






55 






Table 3 . 2-- Importance of Various Aspects of Working Conditions 

Through the "card sort" technique the worker was asked to indicate how important 
each of the following things was to him in a job. 




Percentage* 



Very 

Factor I: Comfort Important 


Somewha t 
Important 


Not Too 
Important 


Not at All 
Important 


I have enough time 

to get the job done (1501) 


54. 4 °L 


29.4 7. 


10.9% 


5.3% 


The hours are good (1496) 


50.8 


25. C 


13.5 


10.7 


Ttavel to and from work 
is convenient (1505) 


46.2 


29.3 


14.8 


9.8 


Physical surroundings 
are pleasant (1504) 


40.2 


35.0 


16.8 


8.0 


I am free from con- 
flicting demands that 
other people make of me 
.(14.91) 


33.1 


27.0 


22.2 


17.6 


I can forget about my 
personal problems (1488) 


30,8 


23.5 


21.2 


24.5 


I am not asked to do 
excessive amounts of 
work (1495) 


23,0 


26.7 


25.6 


.24.7 


Factor II: Challenge 


' 








The work is interesting (1500) 


73.0% 


17.2% 


5.8% 


4.0% 


I have enough authority to 
do my job (1504) 


65.6 


23.0 


7.3 


4.1 


I have an opportunity to 
develop my special abilities 
(1496) 


63.3 


20.5 


9.9 


6.4 


I cai\ see the results of 
my work (1506) 


61,7 


25.2 


8.3 


4.8 


I am given a chance to do 
the things I do best (1503) 


54.3 


28.5 


11.4 


5.8 


I am given a lot of freedom to 
decide how I do my work (1506) 


52.9 


29.4 


12.3 


5.4 




The problems I am asked to 

solve are hard enough (1487) 30.4 



34.4 

.'■> ’ > 



70 



19.9 



. L, 






15.3 



56 



Table 3. 2 -"Importance of Various Aspects of Working Conditions (continued) 



Percentage* 



Factor III; Pay 


Very 

Important 


Somewhat 

Important 


Not Too 
Important 


Not at All 
Important 


The pay is good (1504) 


64.2% 


26.1% 


6.6% 


3.2% 


The job security is 
good (1499) 


62.5 


22.8 


7.9 


6.7 


My fringe benefits are 
good (1473) 


50.6 


26.7 


13.3 


9.3 


_ . Tir Relations with 

Factor IV: _ , 

Co-workers 










My co-workers are friendly 
and .helpful (1502) 


63.4% 


26 . 2% 


6.4% 


3.9% 


I am given a lot of chances 
to make friends (1510) 


44.0 


30.2 


15.4 


10.5 


Factor V: Resources 










I receive enough help and 
equipment to get the job 
done (1502) 


68.4% 


22.0% 


6.5% 


3.2% 


I have enough information 
to get the job done (1502) 


68.1 


23.0 


5.8 


3. 1 


My responsibilities are 
clearly defined (1499) 


61.2 


23.2 


9.4 


6.1 


My supervisor is competent 
in doing his job (1453) 


61.1 


23.3 


8.7 


7.0 



*The number of respondents is indicated in parentheses after. each statement. 
Items under each factor are rank-ordered according to the percentage responding 
to "Very important". 
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Table 3.3 — ,Job Satisfaction; Specific Dimensions 

Through the "card sort" technique the worker was asked to indicate how true 
each of the following statements was of his job. 



Percentage* 



Very 


Somewhat 


Not Too 


Not At All 


True 


True 


True 


True 



Factor I: Comfort 

Travel to and from work 
is convenient (1498) 


61.57c 


20. n 


9.37c 


8.57c 


The hours are good (1501) 


56.7 


23.9 


10.0 


9.4 


Pnysical surroundings 
are pleasant (1506) 


\ 

48.3 


28.5 


14.7 


8.6 


I have enough time 










to get the job done (1506) 


45.9 


36.5 


11.7 


5.9 


I am not asked to do 
excessive amounts of 
work (1492) 


43.2 


31.5 


14.8 


10.5 


I can forget about my 
personal problems (1497) 


38.0 


J 

32.9 


16.9 


12.2 


I am frea from conflicting 
demands other people make 
of me (1495) 


35.3 


33.7 


19.3 


11.7 


Factor II: Challenge 

1 have enough authority to 
do my job (1506) 


66,77c 


24.47c 


6.67c 


2.37c 


I can see the results of 
my work ( 15 lO) 


65.2 


24.4 


7.2 


3.2 


The work is interesting (1511) 


63, ‘4 


22.0 


8.9 


5.7 


1 am given a lot of freedom to 
decide how I do my work (1513) 


53.7 


25.5 


12.7 


8.1 


I have an opportunity to 










develop my special abilities 
(1508) / 


45.8 


24.1 


16.0 


14.1 


1 am given a chance to do 
the things I do best' (1505) 


45.4 


26.4 


15.5 


12.6 


The problems I am asked to 


•- 


33.0 






solve are hard enough (1498) 


38.6 


17.2 


11.2 



• : *^2 
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Table 3,3 — Job Satisfaction; Specific Dimenaions (continued) 






Factor III: Pav 


Very 

True 


Somewhat 

True 


Not Too 
True 


Not At All 
True 


The pay is good (1504) 


40.37o 


32.7% 


15.4% 


11.6% 


/ 

The job security is good 
(1499) 


55.0 


24.5 


10.0 


10.5 


My fringe benefits are 
good (1463) 


40.3 


24.5 


13.3 

1 


21.9 


Relations with 
Factor IV: „ , 

Co-workers 










My co-workers are friendly 
and helpful (1482) 


63.47o 


27.2% 


5.9% 


/ 

3.5% 


I am given a lot of chances 
to make friends (1501) 


56.5 


24.3 


13.0 


6.2 


Factor V: Resources 










I have enough information 
to get the job done .(1508) 


64.0% 


28.2% 


6.1% 


1.7% 


My responsibilities are 
clearly defined (1501) 


61.8 


26.4 


8.0 


3.9 


I receive enough help and 
equipment to get the job 
done (1506) 


59.5 


27.6 


8.8 


4.1 


My supervisor is competent 
in doing his job (1389) 


59.0 


25.0 


8.2 


7.8 



I"' 



*The number of respondents is indicated in parentheses after each statement. 
Statements under each factor are rank-ordered according to the percentage 
respondijig to I'Very Tr\ie". 
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Table 3.4--Job Satisfaction 

All in all, how satisfied would yOu say you are with your job--very 
satisfied, somewhat satisfied, not too satisfied, ‘or not at ^11 satisfied 

Degree of satisfaction Percentage (N 1529) 

i 



Very satisfied 46.47. 

Somewhat satisfied 39.0 

Not too satisfied 11.3 

Not at all satisfied 3.2 



Table 3.5--Job Satisfaction 

How often do you get so wrapped up in your work that you lose track of 
the time-”very often, pretty often, once in a while, or never? 

How often "wrapped up" Percentage (N == 1533) 



Very often 31.47. 

Pretty often 26.0 

Once in a while 29,4 

Never 13.2 



Table 3.6--Job Satisfaction 

If a good friend of yours told you (he/she) was interested in working in 
a job like yours for your employer, what would you tell (him/her)? Would 
you strongly recommend this job, would you have doubts about reconmending 
it, or would you strongly advise (him/her) against this sort of job? 

Worker's 



Worker would strongly recommend it 63.5% 

Worker would have doubts about recommending it i 24.7 

Worker would advise friend against it 



reco^endation 



Percentage (N = 1499) 



O 




\: 

74 



12.1 
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Table 3.7~~Job Satisfaction 



Knowing what you know now. If you had to depide all over again whether 
to take the job you now have, what would you decide? Would you decide 
without any hesitation to take the same job, would you have some second 
thoughts, or would you decide definitely not to take the same job? 

Worker’s decision Percentage (N 1528) 

Decide without hesitation to take same job 64.07. 

Have some second thoughts 26.9 

Decide definitely not to take the job 9.1 



‘ Table 3.8--Job Satisfaction 

How often do you leave work with a good feeling that you've done 
something particularly well— very often, pretty often, once in a while, 
or never? 



How often have this "good feeling" 
Very often 

Pretty often j 

Once in a while 

Never 



Percentage (N = 1533) 
36,57. 

41.5 

18.8 

3.1 



Table 3.9--Job Satisfaction 

Taking everything into consideration, how likely is it that you will make 
a genuine effort' to find a new job with another employer within the /nexv 
year--very likely, somewhat likely, or not at all likely? 

Likelihood of effort to find new job Percentage (N = 1312)* 

Very likely that worker will look for new job ' 15.97. 

Somewhat likely that worker will look for 

new job 14.6 

Not at all likely that worker will look 

for new job 69.5 

*Excludes self-employed workers. 
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Tabic 3. 10--Job Satisfaction 



\ 

\ 



In general how well would you say that your job measures up to the sort 
of job you wanted when you took it? Would you say it is very much like 
the^'-job you wanted, somewhat like the job you wanted, or not very much 
ike the job you wanted? 

Extent to which current job **measures up^* Percentage (N = 1503) 

Very much like the job worker wanted 

Somewhat like the job worker wanted 

Not very much like the job worker wanted 



Table 3,11—Job Satisfaction 

Before we talk about your present job, I’d like to get 
kind of job you'd most like to 'have. If you were free 
type of job you wanted, what, would your choice be? 

. Desired change Percentage (N = 1450) 

. Worker would want the job he now has 49.27o 

Worker would want to retire or not ' 

work at all ' . 6*3 

f , 

Worker would prefer some other job 

to the. job he now has ^ . 44.4 



63.1% 

23.6 

13.4 



some idea of the 
to go into any 






Table 3.1'2 — Attraction to Work 

v.i 

If you were to get^ enough money to live as comfortably as you'd like 
for the rest of -your life, would you continue to work? 

Probable work situation Percentage (N.= 1523) 

Would continue to work 67.47, . 













Would not continue to work 



32.6 
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Table 3,i3->ltems Coaprisifi^ Index of Job-related Tension 

All of us occasionally feel bothered by certain kinds of things in our work* 
1*11 read a list of things that sometimes bother people, and I would like 
you to tell me how frequently you feel bothered by each of them* 



Percentag e 





Nearly 
all the 


Rather 


Some- 








time 


often 


times 


Rarely 


Never 


The fact that you can't 
get information needed to ' 












car:^ out your job (N=1529) 


‘ 3.1Z 

[ 


7,n . 


27.77. 


30.87o 


31.37, 


Not knowing just what the 


/ 










people you work with ex- 
pect of you (N=1529) 


2.6 


4,6 


19.9 


31.9 


41.1 


Thinking that the amount 
of work you have to do 








'■< 




may interfere with how 
well it gets done (N=1532) 


6.9 


11.9 


30.1 


21.9 


29.2 


Feeling that you have to do 
things that are against your 
better judgement ^N=1529) 


.2.3 


7.1 


27.3 


29.1 


34.3 


Being unclear on just what 


j 








/ 


the scope and responsib- 
ilities of your job are 
(N-1521) 


1.4 


4.1 


13.3 


26.1 


55.0 


Feeling unaBle to influ- 
ence your immediate super- 
visor's decisions and his 
actions that effect you 
(N==1296>'^ 


3.6 


8.2 


. 22.0 


'28. p 


38.1 


Feeling Jthat you have too 
little authority to carry 
out the responsibilities 




- 








assigned to you (N=1303)* 


1.9 


4.5 


13.4 


27.2 


53.0 


Not knowing what your super- 
visor thinks of you, how he 
evaluates your performance 












(N=1295>^ 


3,6 


5.0 


16.1 


26.6 


48.8 



^Excludes self-employed workers. 
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Table 3.14-Loadings of Self-Report Form Items on Ment'al 


Health 


Factors* 








_I 


Factor 

II 


III 


IV 


My hands sweat so that they feel damp and clanmy 


31 


-13 


07 


16 


I get a soreness in ray rauscles 


61 


-15 


-04 


08 


I get headaches 


40 


-29 


00 


14 


I get a numbness or tingling in parts of my body 


66 


-12 


03 


12 


I feel my heart pounding or racing 


53 


-24 


03 


12 


1 g^t a weakness in parts of my body 


66 


-24 


11 


23 


1 get pains in the lower part of my back 


56 


-22 


-05 


07 


I get pains in my heart or chest 


52 


-23 


20 


12 


I g . c heavy feelings in my arms or legs 


65 


-13 


16 


17 


% 

I feel depressed 


32 


-64 


09 


09 


I feel inferior to others 


19 


-43 


07 


15 


I feel low in spirits ^ 


29 


-58 


t* 

02 


22 


I feel others do not understand me 


28 


-47 


02 


20 


I feel lonely ^ — , 


17 


-62 


12 


21 


I feel hopeless about the future 


24 


-53 


28 


16 


I feel trapped or caught 


33 


-53 


25 


14 


1 blame myself for things 


10 


-42 


-06 


38 


I feel blocked or stymied in getting things done 


26 


-42 


09 


38 


I expect to succeed in things I do 


-05 


02 


-35 


-06 


I am able to work under a great deal of pressure 


-02 

\ 


t09 


-34 


-16 


I feel happy 


-01 


25 


-57 


09 


I feel that life is worthwhile 


,-02 


16 


-48 


10 


I can carry out things the way I expect to 


-04 


•03 


-52 


-09 


I have to do things very slowly in order to be sure 
that X am doing them right 


15 


-10 


06 


43 


I have trouble remembering things 


. 26 


-17 


04 


57 


I have difficulty in making decisions 


10 


-33 


06 


56 


I have trouble in concentrating 


22 


-34 




57 



♦Decimal points are not -included in factor loadings. 
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Table 3.15 Items Composing Fotix Factors Derived From Self-Rep6rt Fonns ^^ 
Factor I: Somatic Complaints 

It ems; 

I get; a numbness or tingling in parts of my body 
I get a weakness in parts of my body 
I get heavy feelings in my arms or legs 
X get a soreness in my muscles . 

I get pains in the lower part'* of my back 
I feel my heart pounding or racing 
I get pains in my heart or chest 
I get headaches 

Split-half r^liability=.83 

. y ' 

Factor II; Depression . 






Items : 

I feel depressed 
I feel lonely 
I feel' low in spirits 
I feel trapped or caught 
I feel hopeless about the future 
I feel that others do not understand me 
I feel inferior to others 
I blame mySelf for things 

I feel blocked or stymied in getting things done 






Spl it-half reliability= .85 

/ 

Factor III; Zest 

Items ; ^ 

I feel happy 

I can carry out things the way I expect to 
I feel that life is worthwhile 



Split-half reliability=. 62 



Factor IV: Performance Debilitation 



Items; 



I have trouble remembering things 

I have trouble in concentrating 

I have difficulty in making decisions / ' 

I have to do things very slowly in order to be sure that I am doing them right 
Split-haif reliability=.73 
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Table 3. 16 -Life Satisfaction I . 

Taking all things together, how would you say things are these days? 

Would you say you're very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy these days? 

i' i \ 

Degree of happiness . Percentage (N = 1530) 

t 

Worker is generally very happy. ' 31.27. 

Worker is generally pretty happy ' 56,6 

Worker* is generally not too happy ' 12.2 



Table 3, 17 -Life Satisfaction II 



/ 



In general, how satisfying do you fincy the ways, you're spending your life 
these days? Would you call it completely satisfying, pretty satisfying, 
or not very satisfying? r' 



Satisfaction 



Worker's life is completely satisfying 
Worker's life is pretty satisfying 
Worker's life is not very satisfying 



Percentage (N = 1532) 

> 

. ‘ 20.47. 

„ 66.5 

13.1 





N 




Table 3 >18 Overall ^Statistips for Outcome Measures 
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4, COMPARISONS AMONG LABOR STANDARDS PROBLi-M AREAS • '■ 

ti 



A principal aim of the study was'to provide the Wotkplace Standards 



S 



Administration with information that ^wpuld. be usefm^ in its evaluation 
of existing and planned priorities among Its current ar^as of program ' 
concern. .For this purpose 19 working conditions problems" were singled 
out for investigation. These 19 areas, listed below‘, represent problems 
within the more general areas of income^and income loss, health and 
safety, hours and work schedule, discrimination, unions, employment " 
agencies ,. and transportation to wprk. In the pages to follow these 
areas will be referred to as "l^bor^ standards problem areas." ^ 

Although the content of the list was historically rather than 
theoretically determined., there are a number of almost true statements 
that can be mad^ of it: • ■ . \ . 

1. If reflects, what, at the time of the study, were the* "traditional" 
interests of the Workplace' Standards Administration. There are three 
exceptions to this. • First, invasion of privacy had at the time of the 
study received little programmatic attention by .tjhe Department of L&bor.- 
Secondly, Only selected aspects of transportation problems ^especially as 
.they affected income and the securing of jobs) were regarded as very rele- 

vant to Department of Labor interests, %any such problems being regarded as 

• -- - ; \ ■ 

more legitimately in the province of the Department of Transportation. 

Finally, most Department of Labor- efforts to deal with workers problems 
with. their’ physical working conditions had' been directed to eliminating 
those’ conditions which were actually or potentially dangerpus, with less 

‘ C'*?- ' ■ 
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* emphasis on those which were simply ^’uncomfortable** or ’’unpleasant*” ^ . 

• \ ' 

2. It reflects the types of problems workers face on their jobs. 

' ' ♦ ’ ' ' ‘ * 

There are two exceptions to this which somewhat complicated the.dfe^i'gn. 

.of a ’’job focused” interview. First, the worker’s experiences with 
employment agencies ^ although an area of Workplace .Standards concern, 
has nothing to do with the quality of the conditiotis the worker faces, 
on his job. It is more relevant to job seeking activities, than to what 
a f>erson>">expe^riences at work. ’ Second, the income adequacy questions in 
the interview .^^focused upon income rather than tfie worker’s Income 

from his job/. , ‘ ‘ ^ 

I = ■ - ' 

3. Mat^y of the problems on the list had in the past been the 

■' ' ‘ i ■ • f 

targets of either legislation or other types of governmental action. 

/ 

There was a heavy emphasis upon problems that could be attacked .through 
mechanisms that had alreaidy been established. 

4. Many of the aVeas are frequently central .issues in labor 

negotiations. , ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 

, ’0 

5. The most commonly shared .quality of all the„problem areas is • 
what they do riot cover. They do not deal at all with the content of 
the worker's job--what,he actually does rather than the conditions' 

« t ‘ 

under which he does it. Doing dangerotrs work is the single exception. 
Problems with supervision or career development are omitted from the, 
list except indirectly *as they become issues of discrimination. Generally, 
the list concentrates upon the extrinsic rather than the intrinsic aspects 

of the worker's 'job, and the content of work is admitted to the list 

'' • ' - , • - ’ ' ' ' ■ . ■ ' , • 

only as.it effects the worker'.s physical rather t^an his- psychological ^ 

well-being. ' t 

The remainder of this re^>prfc uses a. series of abbreviated descriptions 
• , • , ■ ' • . i 

of each of these labor standards problem' areas (e.g., "inadequate fringe 

. 't- 
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' \ • fllr ^ 

benefits’*)*' Lest these abbreviations be fnisinterpretet^ , it is useful to 
undersl'and precisely what i's referred tp in the tables and ,>:ornmenteries/' 

. . ' I . 

■ * i. «i '•* . 

as constirCitinfeJia ’’problem** confronting a worker' in a particular content 

■ . ■' "'i ■■ : 

area. 'The following two-column list is provided ,^for this^purpose. The' 
short-hand lab'el for. each .problem area is listed in Che! left- column; the 
right column/indioate^ the particular interview "respoftse of a worker 
that would result' ip hiS being coded as" feaving' a '"problem" in bhe area. 



i 



Problem Area 

Inadequate 

fringe 

benefits 



Health ^and 
safety hazards 



^ Transportation 
problems 



Unpleasant 

physical 

conditions 



Interview Response. of Worker Which Resulted in His 
Being Coded as Haying a Problem in this Area 

Worker cited a; fringe biennefit in response • 

to the question ’’Are there any fringe benefits that 

yqu^ve riot.^getting qhat you'd like to be getting?” 

This question was not asked, of' self-emplpyed workers . 

Worker cited one or more hazards in response to the 
questiPn: ’’Does your job at any time expoae you to 

what you feel are dangeA?us or unhealthy conditiPns?” 

Worker cited one or -more things he would like changed ^ 
in. response to the question: ’^’Whay things concerning 

travel to and ,from work do you consider problems and 
would like to see changed?” . This -question was not 
asked of .workers who ' lived at, or adjacent to their 
work-sites. , 

■ • ' A , 

Worker indicated that he would ’’like* it to be batter” 
in response to xAte question: ’’Are the physical 

conditions at the place \^ere you spend most of your 
working time as comfortable* and pleasant you 
would like or would yoii like them to be better?” 
ThiSf^question was * asked ✓'Only of workers who worked 
in one location. . 



ERIC 
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Inconvenient or 
excessive hours 



Inadequate 
.income " 






iJorker cited 'pne or more p^roblems in response; to the 
^ question: ’’Could you tell m'e what problems dr 

difficulties you run into concerning* the hours» you 
work, your work schedule, or overtime?” 

The referent of this question^vras. "the t^tal. yearly 
income before taxes of (the worker's) iiraa^diate ^ 
family — including (the worker'* s) own wages, the wages 
of everyone else^in the family, -and income.- from any 
!..*-TJther source." Workers co'ded as having a problem in 
this area were those who said "no"/ to- the question 
"Do you feel that this total income is enough to. meet 
your family’s ushal monthly expenses and bills?" 
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Work^related 
illness or 
injury . 

\ 

" Unsteady 
employment 



Occupational 
^ handicaps 



Worker cited one ot' more illness or injury in 
response to the questiog[:^. ” With in the last three 
yeavs have you ^ver' had any illness or injury that 
yoy * think was ‘'caused or made more’ severe by any 
job you had during this .period?" , 

. * c - ‘ \ 

. ^ ' . 

Worker mentioned some conditions other than "steady 

employment" ir\ response to the question: "Do you* 

thiitk of your 'job as One where you have regular, 
steady work throughout the. year, is it seasonal, 
are there frequent* lay-offs, or what?" “ . ' 

Worker cited one or mote handicap in response to th^e 
question* "Do you have anything you regard as a 
physical or. nervous condition that^^ rinjits the Amount 
or kind (ifi, work -you do?". 






\i 



Invasion ^ 
of privacy f 



f*" Mistreatment 
by employment 
agencies ^ 



Insufficiently 
democratic 
union management 



Insufficiently 

well-mapaged 

union 



Failure 

receiv^ 



to^ 
wagesi 



Age 



discrimination 



Worker'clted one or more type of invasion of privacy 
in response to th^ question: "Do you feel that your 

supervisor or the personnel office where you works^ 
ever go into your personal* matters that you think 
are none of their business?" Thia question was not 
asked of self-employed workers. ‘ • 

Worker cited^ one or more projaa^ms in response to the 
question: "Could you tell me vrtiat problems 

difficulties you^an into in dealingWith .the agency?" 
This question Was asked only of workers who at, some- / 
time in the '^st three yeara trfed to find a job 
through a p^vate or state employment agency. 

Worker citfid one or more prqblem in response to the 
question: H "Could you tell me about any problems you 
feel there^ are with your union regarding how democra- 
"^tically it*s rtm?" This question was aslj:ed^only of 
union members. ^ ^ ’ 

’ i • 

Worker cited one or more'^. problems in response to the 
question:; "Cpuld you tell me any, problems you feel 
• there arel vri.th your union regarding how well 'i^; is 
,managed?7^ This question was aske<l only of urjion 
members. • . 

* t 

Worker cited one or more. cases of failure to riceiv^ 
wages in response to the question: - "Other than 
garnishment or assignment, have you at any time in ^ 
the last three years had any trouble in getting* your 
wages paid ^in full', or o'n time, or regularly?" This 
‘ question was' asked only of workers who in th^ last 
'three years had worked at. some time on a basis other 
than that of self-employment. 

Worker cited one or more example of discrimination in 
response to the question: "Do you feel in any way 

discriminated against on your jpb because of your age?" 
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Inadequate’ 
expense, jccoverafee 
duriifg illness 



I 



Race or 

nat^nal origin 
discrimination 



,Sex 

d iscriminati’ofi 



Wage garnishment 
or assignment 






.Worker responded other than *'most or all** to either ” 
of the following questions: “While you were ill, how 

much of your, medical , surgical, or. hospi^t^l ^expenses , 
wer’e covered by any personal, company^ or governmental 
insurances or programs -•‘•most or all, , some, only a 
little, or none?'* and JiWhile you were ill,, how much 
. of yout living expenses were xqvered by any per^^pnal, 
company, or governmental insurances or programs --most 
or all, some, only a little, or none?" These questions 
Were asked only of 'workers who in the last three years 
had a work-related illness or injury which kept them 
from working for more than two weeks. 

'• Worker cited oue or more exap[iple discriminationx 
in response to the question: “Do you feel in any 

‘ way discriminated against on, your job because of 
youf' race >or national origin?" 

^ ' • '• . r . 

\?orker cited one or more example of discrimination 
in response to. the question; “Do' you feel in any . 
way discriminated against on your job bedause you 
are a womali?" * This question was asked of women only. 

Worker cited one or more case of garnishment or ^ 
assignment response ta the question? “In the 
last three .years have your wages ever been ^garnisheed 
/ or assigned?"* This question Was asked only of 
workers who in the last three years had worked at 
some time on a basis other t^n that of self- 
employment. ' 



1 
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Strategy 1 treats the worker as,^ in effect, a-^gonsumer of the > 






r: 

Department of Labor's services. A top priority is .t'hereby assianed to 

^ S'- •- .V • • : * ^ 

'protect the worker *from that against which he most wants to be^ protected. 






Specific descriptive data relevant to each of the^e problem areas ^ 

’ ... - ' ' * * 

will be pr*eseritted in the later . sub-sectisons of this report.” In the 
"present section, however, the emphasis is upon comparisons among •probleirij 
areas' rather than upon examining the nuances of any particular area. How 

helpful the dat|p in this section will be depends in part upon th’^ Strategy 

■ • . ( ^ ‘ ■ 

.• which one adopts for determining what defines a “top priority" area of 

H * ' 

concern^ Several a!*te:mative strategies aye available, and thes^e are - 
described below. Accompanying each strategy is an indication of where ’ 
in the present report the relevant; data iniay^»be obtained. 






(sometimes even in spite of ^ low probability that' the noxious condition 
wiM occuir or . that it will peegr in a severe form ) > Data relevant to 
this strategy are presented in Table 4 A# 

‘ * . Strategy 2 d^efinds, a top priority problem area as ono? in which the 
great^t percejatag^ of workers report having a problem , iJata In Table 4^ 2 , 

to^be described in more detail below, is of very, direct help in applying 

■’ * 

this strategy, since it shows the percentage of all employed workers 
^ reporting, one or mor^ problems in, each of the 19 problem areas. 

' Strategy 3 ^defines a top priority problem area as, one in which the 



problems reported- (regardless of their frequency) are regarded as most 
severe by the workers who experienpe them. Data relevant to this strategy 

\ A . ■ ' ■ 

are presented through the severity ratings in Tablev^ 4. 2 . 

Strategy 4 as\sisns a top priority to a problem which is^ Inordinately 

experienced by .a, particular^ subgroup of the working population. According 

■ ■ . ‘ ■ . ! ■ • . i • 

‘to this strategy top priority is assigned to those problems tha.t plague 

such subgroups’ as black workers, women workers, blue-co^ar workers, etc. 
Data relevant to this strategy .will be presented in 19 tables presented 
throughout this report. Each of these tables presents the frequency and 
severity of a particular"^ labor »standards problem area for tnaj^or subgroups 
of workers defined by„ their sex, race, age'*, education, employment status, 
industry group, occupation group, and collar color. In addition, Table 4.4 
indicates how these subgroups differ* in terms of the total numbibr of 
probl^lns they experience in* the -19 labor standards areas. 

strategy 5 assigns a top priority to what workers regard as the 

. \ ^ ■ 

**single biggest** problem they\ face on their jobs . Data relevant to this 

strategy is presented in Table\ 4.6.''" 

■ \ 

‘ Strategy'6 assigns a top priority* to a problem area which has the 
greatest impact upon the psychological well«»belng of the worker . The . 
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• study^s measures of workers’ well-being in terms of their job satisfaction 
and mental health were described in the preceding section^ Throughout . the 

g" * . * ■ * ' 

remainder of this report many ^.tables will show’the first-order associations 

^ *• ‘ ■ ■ , 

between working conditions and. the study’s measures of workers’ well-bein^. 

\ N 

The idata in these tables will be summarised in the report 's , conclusion. \ 
The first table below presents data relevant to the first- of thesi 
stratejgies— assigning a top priority to protecting workers from what they 
" ^want to be protected against regardless of the frequency or severity of - 
the a^ual occurence of problems in a parti^^cular area. To securte the 
data upon which Table 4.1 is bas^d each worker was presented with, a list 
of 18 labor standards areas* and asked the following question: ^ **I’d like 
to know how important it is to. you that each of these problems doesn’t. . 
happen to you--how important it^^s that the government, : a ut^pn, your, 
employer, or someone else protect you' against each of these things:?’* . 

*. ..L ^ 

The worker .was- then presented ^with four :^ixed-altemative answers* with 
vhich he ^puld -respond : '^ery important, somewhat important, -ndt too 
important, and not 'at all important. VJorker's importance' ra.tings ^ thus, 
obtained are presen1;ed in Table'4.1, listed in descending order of the 
percentage of workers citing the area as "very' important." ' . 

• . I ’ '■ \ S' 

The areas most important '^o. workers, arccoi^ing 'to Tablet 4.1, were 
generally those which involved either\health or money. A very high ^ 

* . to ^ ■ » , 

importance rating was, as a resvilt, assigned t^o.sTn. area which combined, 

’ ■ '■ ' ■ • "V' ■ ' ' ' 

into a single problem both matters^ of health and income--ho't being able ^ 
to pay' all one's bills in the event of illness. Certain areas probably 



* The ''problem-' queSt^ns later in the intervi-ew-^differeptiated ’ 
union management that was less than fully democratic from that which' 

w^s less than fully efficient. Since this distinction was not main- 
tained in the. impor'tfince fatinga, Table 4.1 contains onC less problem 
area than’ does Table 4.2. 
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received their comparatively low importance ratings because of their low 
likelihooct of becoming actual problems for large numbers of workers--for 
e;cample, "sex discrimination, race discrimination, and wage garnishment. 

It is further interesting to note in Table 4.1 the comparatively low 
importance which workers assigned to the problem areas of hours and 
transportation to work. 

Data relevant the s^'icond strategy described above (assigning' a 
top priority to a problem ^rea in which the greatest percentage of workers 
report a problem) is presented in' Table 4.2. The first column of the 

. ' j • 

. . A — j 

table provides the :;hort-hand label for each of the 19 problem areas. The 
percentage in the third column, is the percentage pf all workers who 
. reported one or more problems in each Area in re^onse to the series of 
’’problem!* questio^.s described above. The base uponv which each percentage 

! " ^ V 

was computed is prc^j'^nced in the second column, and it excludes workers 



who failed to answer the question or said **doi*t know.” There are fome 



peculiarities regarding this base which should^ be taken into account iti 

' .j . 

reading the percentages in column three. in order to make comparisons 
across problem areas in terms of the percentage of workers reporting a 
'oblem, it was necessary to maintain a constant percentage base such 
* ^t each percentage would be **percentage of all workers*’ rather than 
entage of shifting subgroups of workers — for example, percentage of' 



\ workers y percentage of wage and salairy workers, etc. At the same 



/ 



ic was impossible, or occasionally would have sounded silly to ask 



some of the **probJ^ * questions to certain wrkers. As a result certain 
questions were omitted for certain groups of workers. Questions about 
problems with unions were, for instance, not asked of ^rkers who did 
not belong to a union, men were not asked about sex discrimination, 
and self-enf^oyed workers were not asked about fringe benefits. SuclT 
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selective questioning creates a problem, however, when one wishes to 

\ 

determine the percentage of all workers who have a problem in a particular 
area. How should those'workers be treated who were not asked a particular 
^’problem** question — as having a problem or not? In the construction of 



Table 4*2 this question was answered through the arbitrary (and sometimes, 
highly debatable) placement of certain subgroups of workers in the *'no . < 

J 

problems” category. . These arbitrary placements were as follows: 



' Subgroiip of workers arbitrarily classified 
l^robiem area as havin , ^ ”no problem” in the area ^ 

Inadequate^^ ' " ; 

fringe benfefi?ts Currently self-employed worker^ 

•/ 

Transportation 

problems “ ' Workers who lived at, or adjacent to their 

places of work 

Invasion of 

privacy Currently self-employed workers 



Mistreatment by , . 

employment Workers who had not dealt with an employment 

agencies agency within the last three years 

Insufficiently 

democratic 

union management Workers who did not belong to a union 



Insufficiently 

well-managed union Workers who did not belong to a union 






Failure to 
receive wages 



" Workers who had been exclusively self-employed 
for last three years 



,r^ 

< 



Inadequate 
expense coverage 
dur^^g illness 

Sex discrimination 



Workers who within the last three years had no 
work-related illnesf* or injury which kept them 
from wording for two weeks or more 

I 

I 

Men 



Wage garnishment Workers who had been exclusively self-employed 
or assignment for last three years 

In one case, however, even such an arbitrary decision as those above was 



impossible. , The “problems” question concerning unpleasant physical 
working conditions was not asked of workers who did not work at one 






identifiable location. To ask about each place of work traveled to by a 
worker who moved* around would not have been very useful, since it would 
have been necessary to find out how much time was spent in each location 
in order to get an ide^ of how extensive were the worker's problems with 
unpleasant physical conditions; but such questioning would have exceeded 
the time limitations of rhe interview. It would, however, have been 
grossly misleading] to assign these multiple-worksite workers to the "no 
ji^roblems" category. Since over half of the multiple-worksite workers 
spent most of their working time traveling around the neighborhood or 
community, it would be most unusual were they not at some time or other 
exposed to unpleasant, physical conditions. Yet it would not be entirely 
justified to classify them arbitrarily as having^ problems with unpleasant 
physical conditions. As a result of this dilemma , they have been entirely 
excluded from the Unpleasant Physical Conditions line of Table 4.2. The 
percentage *n this line should therefore be read as follows: thirty-three 

and four-tenths percent of all workers who work at one identifiable work- 
site reported unpleasant physicai.1 conditions (rather than thirty-three and 
four-tenths of^ all workers) . 

^ f 

Percentages of workers report^ing* problems computed over bases which 
do not involve the arbitrary decisions made above (e.g. the percentage of 
women reporting ' sex discrimination) will be found in later pages of this 
report in the sets of tables for the various working conditions content 
varea. 

/ 

After indicating that he had a problem in a particular area, the 
worker was then asked to rate its severity. These ratings, described in 

I ' / 

greater detail in Section 2, were all obtained in response to slight 
variations of the sin^^ "severity" question, "How much of a problem is 
this for you?" The last column o-f the table presents the total number of 

1 ^. 






workers who reported a '^sizeable” or ’’great” problem in the area. The 
column to the left of that is the percentage of those reporting a problem 
who rated it as ’’sizeable” or ’’great”; note that this is not a percentage 

of all workers, but only a percentage of the workers who reported a 

^ ' 

problem. The mean severity ratings provided by those reporting problems 
are given in the third column from the right with the number of workers 
providing severity ratings presented in the preceding column."* 

The data from Table 4.2 are perhaps more readily summarized in the 
chart presented in Figure 1. This chart locates each of the labor 
standards areas simultaneously on two dimensions. The first dimension, 
the vertical ’axis, corresponds to the percentage of all workers reporting 
a problem in the area (the second column of numbers in Table 4.2); the 
second dimension, the horizontal axis, corresponds to the average severity 
rating of all problems reported in a particular area (the fourth column of 
numbers in Table 4.2). A problem area in which problems were both frequent 
and severe would appear in the top left-hand corner of the chart; a problem 
area in which problems were neither * frequent nor severe would appear in 
the bottom right-hand corner of the chart. The four general quadrants of 
the chart might therefore be interpreted as follows; 

Mean Severity .Rating' of Reported Problems 



Percentage 
of Workers 
Reporting 
Problems 



Occasionally a few more workers provided severity ratings than had 
actually reported problems. Since the severity ratings contained a "no 
problem atvall" category, this need have struck them as incons'istent. 
although it appears as an inconsistency in the t^las. The percentage 
obtained by dividing the figures in column three ^n Table’ 4.? by those in 
column one may therefore .jajt. times exceed the percentages given in column 
two. A similar incohsistenby^will also be evident in later comparable 
tables in the report. 

■ 111 '' 
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Problem areas which Are 
both frequent and severe 


Problem areas which are 
frequent but not sevAr^' 

- - ^ / 


Problem areas which are 
severe but not frequent 


■ . “ r 

Problem areas which- 
are neither frequent ) 
nor severe 



o 



X Work Related Illness or Injury 



Percentage of Workers Reporting Problems 
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Figure 1 . ijidica tes that there were six problem areas ^^hich 
greatly exceeded all others in terms of the percentage of workers who 
rcported'problems: inadequate fringe benefits, health and safety 

hazards, transportation problems, unpleasant physical working conditions, 
inconvenient or qxcessive hours, and inadequate income. Only one of 
these areas also appears in the ”high” severity^' side of .the table-- 
inadequate income^ Several problem areas had severity ratings as high, 
or highejr than, the severity rating of inadequate inebme ; these areas 
were, however, characterized by compall^tively few workers as creating 

problems for them. These areas were: wprk^related illnes's^or injury, 

\ ‘‘ 

mistreatment by ^employment agencies , .insufficiently democratic and 
insufficiently managed unions, race or national origin discrimination, 
and wage garnishment or assignment. Wage garnishment and assignment had 
the singular distinction of being the area in which simultaneously the^ 
fewest and yet the most severe problems were reported. Several other areas 
qualified as representing neither very frequent nor very severe problem's: 

• . ■ ' A. • ‘ 

unsteady employment, occupaltional handicaps, invasion of privacy, failure 
to receive wages, age discrimin^ition, inadequate expense coverage during 
Illness, and sex discrimination. ' 

Tables 4.3 and 4.4 deal not, with comparisons among labor standards 
problem areas but instead with th^ frequency of J.abor standards problems 
viewed as a whole. Table 4.3 indi^cates the percentage of workers re- 
porting problems^in various numbers of labor standards areas. The table 
undercounts the total number of problems experienced by workers in these 
areas since it makes no allowance for a worker having multiple problems 
in a single area. For example, two workers may both have been coded as 
having a problem with unpleasant physical Working conditions although 
the first worker reported thfee problems In this area and the 
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second appeared Co be reporting only one problem, The data could not 
sustain finer distinctions among numbers of specific problems, in any 
on ^ . ea . ^0' V, 't^forker , for instance, may have complained about excessive 
heat, occasional excessive cold, and too much smoke in the air, A 
second worker thinking about precisely the same conditions might only 
have mentioned **poor ventilation,'* It would have been arbitrary to have 
coded the first worker as having three times as many problems as the 
second worker. Although this example is fairly clear-cut, there were 
far more ambiguous cases in which it could in no way be determined when 
a worker was describing several discrete problems rather than different 
ramifications of one basic problem,. \ 

While, the data Yrf Table 4,3 are not ^o |extreme as to indicate chat 
**when troubles come, they come not as s.ingl^ s^ies but in batallions," 
they at least: suggest that problems are likely to come in small squads. 
Seventy percent of all workers, for example, encountered problems in 
two or more of the axe^. Fortunately,/ no worker reported problems in 
all 19 areas; the "tpser" was instead one hapless worker who reported 
problems in 14 of the areas. Only 11,5. percent of all workers reported 
being wholly free of all the labor standards problems that were assessed. 

Table 4,4, employing the same measure as Table 4,3, contrasts 
several major demographic and occupational subgroups In terms of the 

■ i’ 

total number of labor standards areas in which workers in each subgroup 
reported problems. Later tables will contrast the same subgroups in ‘ 

I 

I 

terms of the frequency and severity of^ specific labor standards problems, 

*» ' 

Reading down the listyof labor standards prob^lem areas presented above, 

one might easily foffn the impression./ that the, principal* recipients of 

■ 1 ’ ' ■ . ^ 

Department of Labor interest are wage-and-salary , blue-collar .^rforkers 
who are perhaps in some way disadvantaged. The data in Table 4.4 indicate, 
however, that this impression would be only partly correct. Granted, 
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reports of labor standards problems were more frequent atnong wage-and- 

1 . . ' 

salary workers than among the self-employed and more common ‘among blue- 
collar workers than among those with white-collar. But the observed 
differences in employment status and collar color, while certainly 
statistically significant, were riot very striking. More Interesting Is 
the large absolute percentages of self-employed v^rkers (33.0 percent) 
and white-collar workers, (42 .2^ percent) reporting prqblenis’ In three or 
n^Ore labor standards areas. Surprisingly, neither education nor Industry 

group was related to the summary problems measure, and occupation group 

* _ ' 
was only barely so. Among the demographic variables investigated neither 

■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ ' J ^ 

sex nor race was related to the number of labor standards problems. But 
the relationship between the problems measure and age was considerable. 
Younger workers reported slzeably more than their fair share of problems 
In labor standards areas. Table 3.22 has already demonstrated that 
younger workers were also the least satisfied overall with their jobs. 

The associations between the study’s' job satisfaction and mental 
health outcome. measures and the number of labor standards areas In which 
> workers reported problems are presented in Table 4.5. The tally of labor 

standards problems was substantially related to all the outcome measures, 

/ 

with workers who reported problems in greater numbeirs of areas also 
exhibiting less job satisfaction (both overall and In the five more 
specific areas of job satisfaction), greater feelings of Job-related 
' Tension, higher scores on the three "negative** Mental Health Indices 
(Somatic Complaints, Depression, and Performance Debilitation), higher 
scores on the “'positive*" Mental Health Index (Zest) and ^greater Life ^ 
Satisfaction. Although It Is hardly surprising tha^ the experience of 
labor standards problems was correlated with job satisfaction and- job- 
related tension, such correlations nevertheless provide some Indication 



lie . 



\sy 






of the construct validity of the study’s job satisfaction and tension 
measures. The correlations between the summary labor standards measure 
and the st■:^^‘> ' men tal health measures was somewhat higher than had been 
anticipated considering that (a) labor standards problems represent only 
a limited number of the types of problems confronting" workers and (b) many 
factors other than working conditions problems obviously contribute to 
workers* mental health. 

The preceijiing discussion and most of t?hat which follows xn the 
commentaries and tables in' later pages concentrate upon workers* expefi* 



ences exclusively with problems in the mote traditional labor , standards 
areas- Since these areas encompass only a restricted range«;of the 

I ' 

problems facing workers, it is possible that eveo. the most ii^portant of 
the labor standards problems appears somewhat less important when compared 
to a less arbitrarily restricted range of working conditions problems.. 

For this^ireason, workers were asked the open-ended question, ”A11 in all, 

t 

what do you feel is the single biggest problem or difficulty you encounter, 
on your job?’* Their responses to this question (Table 4.6) indicated that { 

* ■ * ’ ' m * 

many of what most workers regarded as their "single biggest" problems were 
quite remote from traditional labor standards areas. Forty-one and seven- 
tenths percent of the "single biggest*’ problems mentioned involved 
surmounting obstacles in performing activities required by the job; 14.3 
percent concerned work overload; 9.4 p^cent concerned Inadequate avail- 
abilityof resources for task performance; and 18.0 percent concerned 
technical problems associated with performing the work. The second most 

frequently mentioned cluster of problems were Interpersonal ones involving ‘ 

\ 

either workers* supervisors (7.8 percent), their subordinates (7.2 percent), 
or other people with whpm they dealt on their jobs (9.5 percent). The 
importance to workers of probl^tns in labor standards areas, paled somewhat 
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when compared to the fAill range of problems tha^ workers regarded as 

their "biggest" were those which Table 4.2 has already shown to be the 

most frequent as well--problems vd^th payand fringe benefits, physical 

working conditions, hours, and transportation. 

, I , ^ 

Six strategies for identifying "top priority" problem areas were 
outlined above. According to several of these criteria, two labor 
standards are&s appeared to command a very high priority;, income and 
income maintenance (including pay,*' fringe benefits, and wage loss 

' X 

episodes); and physical working conditions (including health and safety 

■■ ■& 

hazards , 'unpleasant physical working conditions, and work-related illness 

% -Of 

or injury). This conclusion is based upon, data presented in the present 
section that are pertinent to four of the suggested strategies for 
priority assignment* I 

Strategy 1; a top priority is assigned co protect the worker from 
that against which he mos,t wants to be safeguarded ♦ The seVen labor 

C . ■ , 

standards problem areas, in. reference to which workers mo.st frequently 

indicated that it was "very important" to them that they're protected. 

• / ^ 

All concerned either income or physical working conditit^s (Table 4*1). 

Strategy 2; a top priority iq assigned to a problem area in wh:l^ch - 



the greatest nuiiiber of workers report problems. Of the half-dozen 

— ^ ^ — — :::z^ ^ ' 

problem areas in which workers most frequently reported problems (Table 
‘4.2) two concerned income^ (inadequate fringe benefits and inadequate 
income) and two concerned physical working conditions (health, or sajiety 
hazards and unpleasant physical conditions). 

Strategy 3; a top priority is assigned to a problem area in which 
problems, if and when they Occur, are severe-in nature. The priority 
status of income apd physical working conditions is less clear according 
to this criterion of importance. Of the eight labor standards areas in 
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which ’half of more of the# reported problems Were judged by workers to be 
/*"sizea.ble*’ or "great” (Table 4.2), four’ of the areas concerped either 
incoce or. physical wrklne conditions^ 

• Strategy 5: a top-priority is ’assigned to 'problenis th^t "workers teel 

are the "single biggest T>roblems" they face on their job . The pribrity. 

* ■ ■ f 

assigned to labor standards problems as a whole would, according to tt\ls 
strategy, be quite low in comparison to the problems workers face in 
regard to the content of their work or their work-related associations 

I 

• * * '* 

with other people* Nevertheless, the two labor standards problem areas 
figuring most prominently on the list of workers* "biggest problems" 

M.. . ^ 

(Table 4.6) were those of problems with pay or. fringe benefits and with . 



physical working conditions. 



I 



Later tables, whic^ will present more specific data on the ^stri- 
buttons and correlates of problems in each of the latfor standards areas, 
will provide data relevant to the fourth and sixth strategies of pricJ\jrity 
assignment (i.e., assigning a top priorify to a p rob ]^em^ which is inordinately 
experienced by a, particular .subgroup of the working population or which 
appears to be most closely related to the psychological 






wo rke rs ) . 

The final tables itifthis Section (Table 4.7 and^.S) do not concern 

/ ’ ^ ' ■ ■ 'v, ■_ 

workers experiences with labor standards problems, nor do they provide 
any informfitibn helpfi^ for priority setting. Instead they deal with 
what a worker might do *to solve a "typical" working conditions problem. 
When presented with a hj:po the ti cal situation concerning a health^and 
safety problem, workers were asked whom they would go to for help" in 
solving the problem, followed«by a question of whom they would go to next 

I • ■ 

for-help. Their answers for the most part were about what might be 

J ' . , . ^ . 

expected in that workers first recourse was generally to those who had 

! 
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the greatest control over the situation. Sixty-six and two- tenth's percent 
of workers would go first to^ their, inmiediate supervisors, and 42.4 percent 
would go to higher manageinent^ as a second resort. The only other . group 
of notable size is those who said they ’'wouldn't go to, anyone.^* Only 
10.8 percent of the workers mentioned going either first or second to 
someone connected' with a union, although a third of the workers weire, union 
[members. Few mentioned a government agency as either a first or seconci 

, r' ' ‘ * 

resort. One additional question was askedof those who did not 
spontaneously say they would go to "Hihe government for help. When asked 
41r,ectly if there was a government agency to which they could go, only 
18.0 percent said "yes»V almost half said flatly that there was not, and 
another quaV ter did not kn6w whether or not there was> Few workers 



\ 



appeared . read^«^ therefor^, to seek out government help when fhey confront 
a^bor standards problem (os' at least one involving- health and safety). 
Indeed, .many seemed" quite unaware of the existence of govemmen.t agencies 
as possible sources of assitance. * „ 
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Table 4.1 Relative Importance to Workers of Eighteen Areas of Labor 
Standards Concern - 9 



Through the "card sort" technique the worket was presented with the folldwing 
instructions: "I'd like to know how important it is to yovi that each of thede 

problems doesn't happen to you — how important, it is that the Bovernment, a, 
union, your employer, or someone else protect you against each'of these things 



Percentage* 



Very 



Somewhat 



Not t oo 



Not. at 'all 



Area of concern 



Becoming ill or injured 
because* of my job (1503) 


70.9% 


15.8%^' 


5 . 9% 


7.4%- 


Not being able to pay all 
my bills if I became sick 
and wasn't able to work (1491) 


68.7 


18.4 


5.^ 


7.5 


My employer withholding or 
delaying wages or other money 
I feel is due me (1412) 


68.3 


14.7 


5.7 


Hi 2 


. Getting inadequate wages 
to meet myrusual monthly 
expenses and bills (1482) 


67.7 


1 

16,7 

1 

16.9 


6.4 


•9-r^ 

r 


Physical dangers or un- 
healthy conditions on 
my Job (1489) ^ 


* 

63.8 


8.1 •’ 


nil 


/ j 

Empjloyment that isn*t ^ 

steady throughout the 
yeai? (1470) , 


58.9 


17,5. 


✓ 

8.8 


. o 

.14.8 


Having my wages garnisheed 
or assigned (1448) 


57.0 


15.3 


8.2 


* <f 

19.5 


^-^Inc^mpetent , unfair, or un- 
democratic practices by a 
union (1320) 


56.4 


, 15.3 


8.6 


19.6 


. Having to work under uncom-r 
fortable or unpleasant physical 
working conditions (1494) 


50.8 


’^26.3 


■ ■ 

12,5 


•10.4 


Incompetent, unfair, or dis- 
honest practices by private 
employment agencies (1353) \ 


\ 

49,8 ,, 


i 

16.8 


9.6 


23.8 


My supervisor or the personnel 
office going into my personal 
matters (1435) 

t 

r ^ * 

* 


48.5 




12.0 

1 


19.7 
. ’« 


1 . 
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Table 4,1 Relative . Importance to Workers of Eighteen Areas of Labor 
Standards Concern , (continued) 



Percentage* 



Area of concern 


Very 

Impr^tant* 


Somewhat 

'iranoxtant 


Net too 
important 


Not at all 
important 


Discrimination against me 
on tnv job because of my 
age (1466) 


48.4 


19.1 


12.1 


20.3 


1 ' scrimination against 
mt on my job because of 
my race or naticnal 
origin (1462) 


47.2 


16.1 - 


11.3 


25.-4 


Sot being able to get 
he fringe benefits I 
v>. ' (1454) 


43.3 


29.3 


14.2 


13.3 


; too much time, 
mciiiey, ' effort in going to 
and fton jork (1482) 


3^.. 3 


28.7 


14.9 


17.1 


orking a tthedule that is 
^ “ivenic t for me or having 
to V Eiany hours (1492) 


39.1 


30.0 


15.8 


15,1 


Discrit., iioti on my job due 

to menta. or physical limita- 
tions I o. »ht have (1451) 


38.7 . 


21.6 


14.3 


' 25.2 


scriminat on against me on 
V job becau e of my sex (1446) 37 • 6 


1&.3 


13.5 


30.6 



* e number f workers is indicated in p&renthesi^s after each area of concern 




O 



Table 4,2 Frequency and Severity of Labor Standards Problems Among All Workers 
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Table *4>3 Reports of Multiple Problems in Labor Standards Areas 



Number of labor standards areas in which 
worker reports one or more problem'"^ 

No problems in any area 

One problem area 

Two problem areas 

Three problem areas 

Four problem areas 

Five problem areas 

Six problem areas . 

Seven problem areas 

Eight problerft areas 

Nine problem areas ' 

Ten or mote problem areas 



Percentage (N-1531) 
11.5% 

19.5 

'^ 21.0 

18,9 

12.3 

8.6 

4.1 

2.5 

1.0 

« 

.3 

.5 



A worker reporting problems in all , areas would have mentioned problems 
^ in 19. areas. The maximum number of areas mentioned by a worker yas 14. 
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T able 4,4 Total Number of Labor Standards Problems amon^ pemoRraphlc and 
Occupational Subj^ roups 

Percentage 

y Number of Percentage Percentage of workers 

workers upon of workers 'of workers reporting 
which percentage reporting reporting 3 or more 
is based no problem 1-2 problems problem s 

a. Sex 



X 



Men 


997 


10.97o 


42.37, 


46.87, 


Women 


535 


12.5 


37.0 


50.6 




X^=4.065; 


df=2; ns 






b. Race 




K 






White 


1356 


11.57, 


40.77, 


47.77, 


Black 


157 


10.8 


38.2 


50.9 




X^=0.566; 


df=2; ns 






c. Age 










20 or under 


97 


10i37, 


31.97, 


57.77, 


21-29 


333 


6.6 


33.3^ 


60.0 


30-44 


489 


10.4 


39,9 


. 49 .'7 


' 45-54 


340^ 


.. 12.6 


45.0 


42,3 


55-64' 


212. 


18.4 


45.2 


36.4 ' 


65 and over 


55 


^2.7 


56.4 


30.8 




‘ X^=53. 147; 


df=10; p<.00i 
K’ 


^ ■ 




d. Education 














i . 






None 


' 7 


'•’'0.07' 


42.97, 


57.27, 


Some grade sphool 


112 


.'8.9' 


48.2 


42.9 


Completed grade school 


123 ' 


10.6 


41. 4‘ 


48.0 


Some high school 


269 

! 


‘ 11.2 




53.2 


High school diploma 


555 


11.5 ■ 


41.8 „ 


46.8 


Some* college 


. 253 


12.3 


34.4 


53.3 


College degree 


111 


U.7 


43.2 


45,0 


Graduate or professional 


' 


K 




■ 


training 


102 


13,7 


47.1 


39.1 




X^=14.900; 


; df=14; ns 
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Table 4.4 Total, Number of Labor Standards Problems among PemoRraphic and 
Occupational Subgroups (continued) 



• Percentage 



Number of 
wprkers upon 
which percentage 
is based 


Percentage 
of workers 
reporting 
no problem 


Percentage 
of workers 
reporting 
1-2 problems 


of workers^ 
of workers 
3 or more 
problem 


^e. Self- employment status 
Self-employed 


206 


17.07o 


50.07 


33.07 


Wage-and- salary 


1327 


10.6 


38.9 


50.6 




X^=23.068 


; df=2; p < 


.001 




f. Industry 










Agriculture,, forestry, 
and fisheries 


68 


19.17 


45.67 


35.37 


Mining 


22 


4.5 


36.3 


59.0 


Contract construction 


124 


6.5 


. 40.3 


53.1 


Manufacturi*ng 


379 


11.3 


38.8 


49.9 


Transportation, communication, 
electric, gas, and 
sanitary services 


95 


6.3 


44.2 


,49.6 


Wholesale and, retail tra^3e 


278 


i5.3 


3.49 


51.8 


Finance,' insurance, and 
real estate 


75 


9.3 


49.3 


f 

41.3 


Services 


398 


13.1. 


‘ 41.7 


45.2 


Gove rnment 


94 


9.6 


43.6 


46.9 


a 


X^=22;756 


\ 

df=16^; ns 
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Table 4,4 Total Number of Labor Standards Problems among Demographic and 
Occupational Subgroups (continued) 





Number of 
workers upon * ‘ 
which percentage 
is based 


Percentage 
of workers 
reporting 
no problem 


Percentage 
of workers 
reporting 
1-2 problems 


Percentage 
f workers 
reporting 
3 or more 
problems . 


g* Ocupation 








^ ^ 
s 


Professional, techmical 
and managerial 


394 


13.5% 


45 . 7 % 


/ 

- 40.9% 


Clerical and sales 


334 


- 14.4 


, 39.0 


46.8 


Service 


185 


10.3 


36.8 

P. 


52.9 


Farming, fisheries , 
and forestry 


69 


18.,8 


46.3 ' 


34.5 


Processing 


- .2® 


7.1 


35.7 


57.1 


Machine trades 


120 


a. 3 


33.3 


58.4 


Bench work 


96 


10.4 


40.6 


48.9 


Structural work 


159 


^9.4 


. 37.1 


53.5 




X^=26.^; 


d f= 14 ; p < 


•05 


' 


h. Blue-collar versus 
white-collar 








■3 


White-collar 


754 


15.0% 


43.0% 


42.0% 


Blue-collar 


711 , 


7.2 


37.1 


55.6 




X^=37.096; 

0 


df=2; p<. 


001 
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(10,1498) -.(10,1496) (10,1498) (10,1490) (10,1459) (10,1483) (10,1516) 

.001 .001 .001 .001 .001 .001 .001 



Table 4.5 Outcome Measures In Relation to Total NurobajL_oi Labor Standards Areas tn which Worker k. - }<ort8 
One or More Problems (continued) * 
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Table 4*6 — Biggest Problems on the Job 



All in* all, what do you feel is the single biggest problem or difficulty you 
encounter oh your job? 

Percentage ^of problems of each type* • 
Type of problem '' (Total number problems reported " 12(o) 



Technical problems in getting 
the work done 



18.0% 



Too much work, work is too hard 
or* too fast 



:i4.3 



Interpersonal problems (excluding 
problems arising from supervising 
or being supervised) 



9.5 



Worker is given inadequate 

resources to do his job ^ ^ 9*. 4 

/ 

Problems with being supervised (e.g* 
supervisor is too strict, 

unfriendly, unhelpful, etc.) ^ 7.8 .. 

Problems w'ith pay or fringe \ 

benefits^ . . ; 7.3 



Problems with supervising others 
(e.g. trouble getting good workers, . 

getting employees to do a good job) 7.2 

\f C 

/ 

Problems with physical working 

conditions 5.3 



Problems with the psychological 

rewards '-provided by the work / , 

(e.g. work is boring, routine) 4.9 

Problems with hours or work 

schedule 3.3 * 



Problems with job security 
(possibility of layoffs, inade*- 
qiiate provisions .for retirement) 

Problems with promotiMS or status 
(e.g. unfair or no pr&^ions) 

Problems with transportation to, 
from Or during work. 

No one thing in particular (worker 
“doesn’t like work“) 

Maintaining good health 



\ 






Worker specifies a skill he has that 
is not used on th)& job or says he is 

overtrained or overqualified • 

* These problems were reported by 1017 workers. Percentages do not add to 1007./ 
since' 71 miscellaneous problems are included in the total number " 
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Table 4.7 Agent to Whom Worker Would 


Go for Help with 


a Working Conditions Problem 


1 

O 

Agent 


> 

Primary agent worker 
would go to: "Suppose 

there were conditions 
on your job you 
thought were dangerous 
or very bad for your 
health d Whom would you 
go to first for help if 
you had this problem?" 
Percentage (N»1523) 


Secondary agenj: worker 
would go to: "Whom would 

you go to next if you 
exultin' t get help from 
ham/her/them? 

Percentage (N-1235) * 


A government agency* 




c • 


1.47. 


4.27. 


The person(s) Creating 
the condition. 






.3 


.2 


immediate superior, worker's 
"boss" 






62.2 


5.6 


"Management," not otherwise 
specified 






8.8 


V 

42.4 


Company office responsible 
for health and safety 






2.9 


4.4 


Medical personnel from 
worker's company 






.6 


* 

.5 


"Others'^ in workers company, 
not otherwise specified 






.6 


2.1 


Worker's boss' wife 






.0 


.2 


Local union representative 






1.9 ^ 


4.6 


Higher level union people 






.3 


1,6 


"The Union", level in union 
not specified 






.9 


3.5 


A professional association 






.1 


•3 


Doctor not affiliated with 
worker's company 






.6 


1.1 , 


Other 






.7 


1.4 


9 

Wouldn't go to anyone 






12.8 


18.1 


Don't know 






5.9 


9.8 



*Workers replying "wouldn't go to anyone" in responsi^ to the question about 
whom they would go to fitst were not asked about a secondary agent*. 
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Table. 4.8 Readiness to Use Government Agency for Help with a Working ^ 

Conditions Problem » ^ 

Twenty-one (1.4%) wprkers indicated spbntaneously in response to the pre- 
vious question that they would go to a government agency first with a 
working conditions problem. 

Fifty-two (4.2%) workers indicated spontaneously in response to the previous 
question that they would go to a government agency as a secon^r^ort with 
a working conditions problem. T~ 



Workers not thus specifying a government agency as either a first or second 
source of help with a working conditions problems were further asked: "Is 

there any government agency you could go to for help in this?" ^eir 
responses are as follows: • , . , - 



Could government help? 
Yes 

Maybe, .possible 



Percentage (N»143,6) 

■ ’ • If 

18.0% 

8,3 



No 



48.2 




Don't know 



25.6 
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5 . INCOME AND INCOME- RELATED PfoSLEMS 



INCOME 

. The distribution of the sample in terms of their annual income 
from their primary jobs Is presented In Tables’5.1 and 5.2. The Income 
data were obtained in one of two ways. If the worker could indicate 
his annual income from his primary job before deductions for taxes, this 
figure was recorded as his income. If the worker could not supply this 

figure, he was asked Instead for his hourly pay rate; ajnong those who 

• . ^ 0 
worked regular hours throughout . the year without appreciable pvertime,* ' 

this hourly figure was then used in conjunction with the number of 

i 

hours they worked a week as an estimate of their yearly Incomes. There 

are four limitations of the Income figures that should be kept in mind 

when. reviewing the two tables. First, the data refer only to income from 

the worker's primary job rather than from all the pay he received 

during the year; ten, percent of the sample held secondary jobs from 

which they received additional income. Second, np attempt was made to ' 

estimate the dollar value of fringe benefits received and to include 

this Income In the total Income data. Third,, the data In Table”5.1 . 

are based on many part-titne workers; many workers were therefore 

# ' 

apparently ploorly«paid by virtue of the few number of hours they worked 
rather than a low pay. rate. This confusion of hours with wages is, 
however, somewhat reduced in Table 5.2 which presents income data only 
from full-time workers (defined as working 35 hours a week or more). . 

" ' V ‘ 

Finally., there is consideraBie missing income Information in both t^bl'^SPia.. 
(114 cases in Table' 5;1 and 75 bases in Table 5.2). Prominent among 
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those groups of workers for whom income estimates could not be obtained 
were: those who could indi^te only their hourly wage but could not 

estimate the total number of hours they worked during the yoa.r (c.g., OUu’ 
to seasonality or being otherwise unsteadily employed); those who could 
indicate only their hourly wage but whose overtime pay complicated 

‘ ■ ‘ i 

extrapolations^ fr^m this pay rate to an annual estimate; some self- 

\- - . , 

employed who may fpr tax reasons have been' reluctant to divulge their . 
incomes; and some self-employed who could in fact not estimate their 
incTome (workers with unsteady or. seasonal employment or with irregular 
hours being mdre heavily represented among the self-employed than among^ 
wage-an'd-salar^. workers) . , , ' 

The associations between workers’ total annual incomes from their 

J ^ . f ■■ •' , ^ ’ 

primary jobs and the study's job satisfaction and mental health outcome' 

measures are shown in T^bte 5.^3. 'Income level was associated with both 

measures of overall^ job satisfaction and, of course, with satisfaction 

vrf.th pay. That income was hlsq associated with satisfactioSt wlffe^taiallerige 
r ■■ ■ ' ■' 'V 

probanly does not reflect any^irec-t causal relationship, 

variables but suggests only that maAy of the mdst chall6hgiftg" 

are also among the best-paying as well.' Al-t" four subscalei; o'ff;|^ ’ , " 

study's mental health questionnaire (Somatic Complaints, Dbpffiij^Sion,' Zest, 

Performance Debilitation) were significantly related, to income, the better- 

paid yorkers.being those who exhibited greater mental hepl^h. At the 



time, however, people in better-paying jobs tended to experiehbe'greater 



tension on their jobs. This configuration of associations th which workers 
in "better" ‘jobs are characterized by greater satisfaction and better 
mental health but by greater levels of tension will be observed ijn a i- 
number of tables , in this report and will be discussed at greater length 

in Section 15. ' - - . ■ : ''I 

^ . . 

/ > • , r 

•'♦V IT » • i , ^ . 
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InadeCjvi-^te income for meeting one's usual monthly bills and expenses 
ranked sixth among labor standards problems in terms of its frequency 

of occurrence and received one of the highest severity ratings ' (Table 4.2). 

* , ^ ^ 

Even these figures may underestimate the extent of problems with inadequate 
income that were factd by workers. The "problem" question in the area of 

I 

inadequate income asked the worker only about the adequacy of his family's 
income for meeting his ^family ' s usual monthly expenses and bill s. Twenty- 
six and four-ttntl\s percent of those interviewed reported inajdequate 
income according to this criterion But is this really the best criterion 
for judging income adequacy? A family may be free of debt and able to 
'^pay its bills but may nevertheless be very badly off, since it has 
drastically' reduced its expenditures to a bare subsistence level. Such 
a family would be existing, but hardly living as it would like. In light 
of this possibility, each worker was asked the additional income 
s=^adequacy question: "Do you feel your^ (total family income) is enough 

I- •• -ft j 

you and your family to live as comfortably as you would like?" By ' 
this criterion of income adequacy considerably more workers reported 
haviyig inade<^uate incomes“-56.2 percent of those interviewed (Table 5.4). 

— ^he^ frequency, of occurrence of problems with income being inadequate 
to meet workers' usual expenses and bills is shown in Table. 5.5 for 
several major derographic and occupational subgroups. The problem was 
significantly more frequent among blacks (Table 5.5a) and women (Table 5.5b) 
The latter finding probably reflects only that many women might not be 
working in the first place were their families' incomes adequate. Not ^ 

surprisingly, si;orkers wltis tlie least formal education (and probably 

V 

confined therefore to rathej: unattractive jobs) were markedly more likely 
than the better-educated to be in families where the total income was 
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inadequate. In spite of there being substantia) differences among 
industries in tc?rms of prevailihg wage rates, reports of inadequate 

income were not associated with industry group (Table 5.5f). The " ^ 

inclusion of managerial, supervisory, and other salaried personnel 
In the table may, however, have obscured the anticipated differences 

among industries. On the other hand, the occupation group was significajiitly 

■ \ 

related to income adequacy, with workers in service d^nd processing 

■i 

occupations being those most frequently reporting income adequacy 
problems (Table 5*5g). 

Table 5.6 shows the pervasive associations between fami iy. income 
adequacy and workers' Scores on the job satisfaction and -mental health 
measures. On all the measures save the Performance Debilitation Index, 
inadequate income was associated with unfavorable outcome scores. The 
pattern of relationships between the outcome measures and workers* 

- j 

subjective evaluations of income adequacy ./5id not differ greatly 
from that between the outcome measures and the more ’*ob jective'^ income 
data in Table 5.3' in spite of differences both in the **sub jectivity^* of 
the data (and the possible response biases thereby introduced) and in 
the referents of the two income problems (Income from the job in 

i 

Table 5*3 and total family income in Table 5.6). 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recorded a major change in the , 

nature of income that has occurred over the past 30 years: 

"Scarcely four decades ago, compensation for American workers 
consisted almost entirely of a wage for time worked or units 
produced . • . today, American employers pay about four-fifths 
of total compensation as straight'- time wages • • . the remaining 
one-fifth is spent primarily for (1) • • • paid leave; (2) protection 
against economic hardship resulting from unemployment, retirement/ 
disability, illness, or death, . . . , and (3) premium pay 
(Bauman, 1970). 
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This increasing importance of fringe benefits raises basic policy questions 



due to government's comparative de-emphasis of fringe benefits when 



considering ^come problems. For example, if fringe benefits are an 
uncontrolled variable of the magnitude suggested by Tables 5.7, 5,8 and 



provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act? There have been frequent 



visions of this act, but to our knowledge little concern has been expressed 



total income may be seriously reducing the effectiveness of the act in' 
setting a uniform income floor. 

Wage-and-salary workers were asked specifically whether each of the 
13 fringe benefits listed in Tables 5,7, 5,8 and 5,10 was made available 
to them by their employers. The availability of a particular benefit did 
not, of course, mean that the. worker was exercising his option to obtain 
the benefit (e.g., a young, unmarried worker might not be participating 
in a retirement program that was available to him). The fringe benefits 



most generally avai lable were paid vacation , medical insurance li fe 
insurance,* a retirement program, maternity le^ve with full re-employment 
rights, and paid sick-leave. 

The percentages in the three tables substantially altered the 



The rather awkward phrasing of the interview's description of these two 
benefits (see Table 5*7) was designed to avoid workers* confusing the type 
of coverage intended by the question with their employers* liability 
coverage. The Phase I pretest encountered a number of cases. where workers 
confused the two types of coverage. If the percentages associated with 
the two types of insurance in Table 5.7 appear, therefore, to be incon- 
sistent with other coverage statistics, the wording of the national survey 
question wa'S. therefore probably unsuccessful in eliminating the confusion. 



c 



5.10, what are the implications of fringe benefits to tKe minimum wage 



\ 



statements on the implications of f-inge benefits for the overtime pro- 



over the possibility that the increasing contribution of fringe benefits to 



investigators' preconceptions about the types of fringe benefits that 
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were and were not available. Paid sick-leave and vacation was not as 
prevalent as we had anticipated* Forty-one percent of those interviewed 
received no sick-leave with full pay, and 26.6 percent received no paid 
vacation. On the other hand, benefits that we had regarded as the property 
of only a privileged and small mincrity--stock options and profit sharing-- 
appeared to be more/ commonly available than we had expected. The 
availability of discounts on (or even free) merchandise, service, and 
meals also appeared quite widespread. One additional type of fringe - 
benefit that was not only available to but was indeed used by some workers 
surfaced in the workers responses to the interview questions about trans- 
portation to work: 4.5 percent reported driving to work in a company car 

(Table 8.5). 

Notably low on the list of available fringe benefits was one that is 
increasingly being advocated--chi Id-care . Less than two percent of those - 
interviewed said that their employers made this benefit available. Recent 
Department of Labor statistics indicate, moreover, that the number of 
workers actually using such employer-supported services Is nearer to zero 
than to two percent. Tables 5.12 and 5.13 suggest, however, that a 

j 

substantial percentage of workers would, be the beneficiaries of such 
day-care services. Of the 314 workers interviewed who currently had 
children under six at home, 21.7 percent reported that they had to pay. 
so»eone to take care of the children while they were working (Table 5.12). 
This percentage, however, includes both men and women workers. Among the 
35 women in the sample who had children under six at home, 62.9 p^ercent 
had to pay someone to take care of them (Table 5.13). About a fifth of 
the women with preschool children at home indicated that they would work 
more hours were satisfactory day-care centers javailable to them (Table 
5..15). These figures, while suggesting that day-care centfers might solve 
the wage'-depletion and income problems of some women workers (and some 
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men as well), are, of course, based on very few cases and might therefore 
be unreliable. In any event, data relevant to the necessity of day-care 
centers would more appropriately be collected from women who are not even 
part of the labor force rather than from those who are already working. 

According to Table A.l, comparatively few workers attached a very 
great importance to being protected from recfeiving inadequate fringe 
benefits. Despite, the relative unimportance of inadequate fringe benefits 
by this criterion of importance, it was the most frequent labor standards 
problem repor’^^ed by workers (Table 4.2). Forty- four and seven- tenths of 
the wage-and-salary workers interviewed* indicated that there was at least 
one fringe benefit that was not available to them that they would like to 
be receiving (Table 5.16). The benefit most often desired (Table" 5. 17-) was 
health insurance, the benefit which was second only to paid vacation among 
the benefits mbst commonly available. In addition to the 26.7 percent of 
the workers who wanted health insurance, four percent also expressed a 
desire for dental care or insurance. Like medical insurance, the other two 
fringe benefits most desired were also among ’those most commonly available: 
sick-leave with pay and a retirement program. Conspicuously absent from 
the list of additional fringe benefits that workers most wanted was any 



This percentage dif|,ers from that in Table 4.2 because in Table 4.2 self- 
employed workers were arbitrarily coded as having no fringe benefits 
problems. Such coding, while highly debatable in its assumptions, was 
unavoidable. To have asked the self-employed whether their employers made 
certain fringe benefits available to them would have been meaningless 
bccaus6 (a) they had no employers and (b) since they received no **pay” in 

the usual way, there could be no "fringe” to their pay. An alternative 
strategy would have been to ask the self-employed how they secured comparable 
advantages by other means. For example, they could have been asked about 
their private insurance arrangements. But this would in turn have 
necessitated comparable questioning among the survey* s wage-and-salary 
workers, carrying the interviewing far outside the intended scope of the 
"V.^tudy. 
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mention of child-care centers--in spite of the virtual non-existence of 



such centers. This again may only reflect the fact that those most in 

/■ 



need of such centers were not even included in the sample. 

Unlike inadequate income, problems \d.th inadequate fringe benefits 
were shared equally by the study's major demographic and occupational 
subgroups (Table 5.18). The one exception was age, with both the oldest 
(over 55) and the youngest (under 21) subgroups wo rkers least frequently 
reporting fringe benefits problems. Two factors may have worked in 
generating this curvilinear relationship. First, both groups might have 
had fewer economic responsibilities than those workers in the 21-54 age 
range. Neither the very young nor the very old may have been supporting 
dependents. Major financial obligations (e.g., buying^a house) may not 
yet have been undertaken by the young^and may already have been discharged 
by the old. Second, the older workers may have achieved positions where 
their seniority conferred sufficient benefits. ' , ■ 

The association between workers' reports of fringe, benefits problems 
and the job satisfaction and outcome measures is presented in Table 5.19. 
Workers who felt they received adequate fringe benefits were both satisfied 
with their jobs in general- and with their pay in particular. Similar 
correlations, may also be observed in Tables 5.9 and 5.11 which show the 
relationships between the outcome measures and two specific fringe benefits 
the number of paid vacation days the worker received and the number of 

tt-"* 

paid sick-leave days he received. 



WAGE LOSS 

The data in Tables 5.20 through 5.26 are relevant to two “major types 
of wage loss problems--wage garnishment or assignment and an employer's 
withholding or delaying of wages. A third type of wage loss problem, 
Inadequate income following a work-related Illness or injury will be 
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discussed in the. .section below on physical working conditions. Data bn "two 
types of wage erosion problems (paying for child-care while working and 
c*/penscs accrued in transportation to work) are touched upon in tables in 
the present section and in Section 8. ^ 

Wage garnishment and assignment emerged in the survey as having aome 
of the qualities of a rare tropical disease. Tlie problem, according to 
Table 5.10, occurred to only 1.9 percent of the workers and was the least 
frequently occurring of all ,the labor standards problems investigated. In 
spite of its low incidence, its observed forms were quite virulent, and it 
received the highest severi^ty rating of any^ type of labor standards 

problem (Table 4.2). In spite of it being very unlikely that the problem 

would ever occur to them, a large number of workers nevertheless felt that 

- 1 

it was very im^o<tant that they be protected against such an occurrence 
(Table 4.1). 

cy 

Somewhat similar conclusions can be made about reported wage loss due 

/ • ^ * 

. r 

to an employers* Sd.thholding or delaying wage payments for reasons other 
than garnishment or assignment. Although very concerned that they be 
protected against such an 6vent (Table 4.1), the problem affected very 
few workers (Table 5.23). Unlike garnishment, however, the occurrence of 

t 

"^such event was not regarded by workers as especially severe (Table 4.2). 

Forty-one and one- third of such wage loss problems that were reported 

/ 

involved only a one-time instance of a worker receiving his full pay but 

just . receiving it late (Table 5.24). ° 

Both types of wage loss tended to be associated with workers* reports 

> 

of low overall job satisfaction (Tables 5.22 and 5«26)« The demographic 

( 

and occupations^ distributions of these problems (Tables 5.21 and 5.25)* 



* 



er|c 



In these and several subsequent tables which show the occupational 
distributioh of Tabor standards problems) that had occurred to workers 
in the last three years , workers who had changed occupations within 
the three-year period were excluded from the statistics. 
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are not very illuminating and suggest principally that the problems may 
be more comnlon among younger workers. There is a tendency for garnishment 
to be more frequent among the poorer-educated, but there is little Indica- 
tion that such an association with ageoccurs in cqses of employer- 
instigated wage loss. The latter type of wage loss may be, more prevalent 

\ 

\ 

among agrlcyltural workers than others, but the numbeif of cases upon 
which such a statement is based is too small to regard the statement as 
any more than a hint provided by the data. 
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Tnl le 5.1 Annual Personal Income from Primary Job 


s ^ 


r.tmual income ;f . v. :« U"^mary job before 
deductions for t:« v. . 


\ 

Percentage (N = 1419)* 


$3,399 or less 


' 14.9% 


$3,400-$4,999 


15-7 


$5,OO0-$7,499 


26.9 


$7,500-$9,999 


18.6 


$10,000 or more 


23.8 

/ 


^Accurate annual Income figures could not be obtained from 114 workers./ 


Table 5.2 /^nual Personal Income from Primary Job 


for Full Time Workers 


•Annual income from primary job before 
deductions for taxes 


Percentage (N = 1263)* 


$3,399 or less 


9.8% 

ri, 


$3,400-$4,999 


15.8 


$5,000-$7,499 


28.6 


$7,500-$9,999 


20.0 


$10,000 or more ■ 


25.8 


*Includes only workers working 35 hours a week or more* Accurate annual income 
figures could not be obtained from 75 full-time workers. 
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Table 5^3 Outcome Measures in Relation to Annual Personal Income from Primary Job (continued ) 
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Table 5.4 — Adequacy of Total Family Income for Letting' Worker Live as* 
"Comfortably as He Would Like to Live" and for Meeting "Usual Monthly 
. Bills and Expenses** ' 

* 

Do you feel that this total (family.) Income is enough t;o meet your family's 
usual monthly expenses anti bills? 

Do you feel that this total (family) income is enough for you and your family 
to live as comfortably as you would like? 





Percentage ' 




For meeting 


F 9 r living as. 


Adequacy 


. expenses (N=15’25)‘ 


worker would like (N»1524) 


Adequate 


73.6% 


43.-8% 


Ini^d equate 


26.4 


56.2 

/ 
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Table b,5 Frequency and Severity of Labor Standards Problems amon^ Maior Demographic and Occupational Subgroups 
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* In rare instances in. the ''Frequency and Severity” tables the number or worke,^s upon which severity ratings were 
based will exceed the number of workers reporting a problem by one or two workers due to coding errors. It is ex 
tremely likely that these extra cases gave a severity rating of ”no problem at all.” 



Table 5^6 Outcome Measures tn Relation to Adequacy of Total Family Income for Meeting Expen 
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Table 5,7^"FrlnRe Benefits Received by Worker 



I’ll read off some fringe benefits. Just tell me whether or not your employer 
makes each available to you. 



Frinj^e benefit 


Percentage* 


t- 

Medical, surgical, or hospital insurance 
that covers any illness or injury that 
might occur to you while off the job (N=1303) 


71.9% 


Life insurance that would cover a death 
occurring for reasons not connected with 
your job (N=1296) 


62.2 


A retirement program (N=1290) 


60.7 


Maternity leave with full re-employment 
rights (N=454)** ^ 


59.0 


A training program you can take to improve 
your skills (N=1297) 


39.1 


Discounts on or free merchandise or service 

(N-1304) 


35.9 


Profit sharing (N=1288) 


19.0 


Stock options (N^1289) 


16.9 


Discounts on or free meals (N=1305) 


16.7 


Maternity leave with pay (N«461)** 


14.3 


A place for employees V children to be taken 
care of while their parents are working (N=1279) 


1.8 


-Excludes sei^-employed workers 

**Women only were asked about this benefit 
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Table 5.8 — Vacation Days Received by Worker 

Other than holidays like Christmas and Labor Day, are you allowed to take off 
any working days as vacation days with full pay? 

How many working days are ^ou allowed to take off each year as vacation days 
with full pay? ^ 



Paid vacation day>s (excluding major holidays) 

\ ^ 

No paid vacation 

1-7 vacation days per year 



Percentage (N=1296) - 

26.5% 

14.4 



8-14 vacation days per year 

15-21 vacation daysper year 

Over 21 paid vacation days per year 

Worker receives paid vacation, but does not 
know how many days per year 

Worker does not know whether he receives 
paid vacation 



29.9 

18.6 

6.7 

3.2 



.7 



♦Excludes self-employed workers 



O 
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Table 5.9 Outcome Measures In Relation to Vacation Days Received by Worke 
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Table 5.10-Sick Leave Da ys Receive d by Worker 



Are you allowed to take off any sick leave days with full pay? 

How many sick leave days are you allowed to take off with full pay each year? 



ERIC 



Sick-leave days with full pay 
No sick-leave 

1-7 sick-leave days per year 

8-14 sick-leave days per year 

15-21 sick-leave days per year 

Specified number of; sick-leave days 
over 21 days 

No specified number, as many as needed 

Worker receives sick-leave days but does not 
know how many days 

Worker doesn't know whether he receives sick-leave or not 
^Excludes self-employed workers 



'^ Percentage (N=1296)* 
41.07. 

10.6 

16.5 

3.2 

5.5 

8.3 

13.3 

1.5 
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Table 5.11 Outcome Measures in Relation to Sick Leave Days Received by Worker * 
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Table 5. 12«-Child Care While Worker Is on Job 

Do you have to pay 'anyone to take care of them (children under six living in 
your home) while you're working? 

Necessity for child-care Percentage (N=‘314) ^ 

Worker .must pay for child care while working 21.7% 

Worker does not have to pay for child care 

while working , -78.3 

*Includes only workers who have children under six whom they support financially 
living in their home now. 

t 



Table 5.13--Child Care While Female Worker is on Job 



Do you have to pay anyone to take care of them (children under six. living in 
your home) while you're working? 



Necessity for child-care Percentage (N=35)* 

Worker must pay for child care while working 62.9% 

Worker does not have to pay for child care 

while working ) , 37.1 

*Includes only female workers who have children under six whom they support 
financially living in their home now, 

; I 
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Table 5« 14"*Influence of Children on Worker’s Hours On Job 

Would you work any more hours than you do now ix there were a good day-care 
center available to you at prices you. could afford? 

Work hours with day-care center availabl e Percentage (N ” 287 )* 

Worker would work more hours if a good 

day-care center was available .>.7.7% 

A good day-care center would not influence * 

worker * s hours 92.3 

^Includes only workers who have children under six whom they support 
financially and who are living in their home now. 



Table 5. 15-Influence of Children on Female Workers' Hours on Job 

Would you work any more hours than you do now if there ware a good 
day-care center availabjLe to you at prices you could afford? 

Work hours with day-care center -available Percentage (N « 3.4 )* 

^ ' ■’ ■ I- ^ 

Worker would work more* hours if a good 

day-care center was available ^ 20.67o 

A good day-care center would not influence 

worker's hours * ,75 #4 

^Includes only female workers who have children under six whom they 
support financially and who are living in their home now. 
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Tab’le 5. 16-Additional Fringe Benef its Desired 

Are there any other fringe benefits that yo.u're not gettin^^-liSSMthat you'd like 
to.be getting? ■ 



Fringe benefit desired 

Worker desires one or more additional 
benefits 

Worker does' not desire any additional 
benefits 



Percentage (N»1309) * 
* 

44.77o 

c 

55.3 



•E'lccludes self-employed workers 



Table 5 ♦ 17-Problems with Fringe Benefits - Types* of Problems 

Which one (fringe) benefit you’re not getting now would you most like to 
be getting? 



Fringe benefit . 

y 

Health, medical insurance 
(excluding s'pecific reference to 
dental insurance) 

Retirement program or pension plan 
Sick leave vith pay 
Profit sharing 
Life insurance 

Dental care or dental insurance 
Paid vacations 
Paid holidays 
Stock options 

% 

Maternity leave 

Bonuses (eg. annual bonus, Christmas 
bonus) 

Discounts on or tree merchandise or 
service 

Discounts on or free meals 



Percentage of benefits mentioned* 

(Total numbet of benefit^ mentioned*576) 

( ' 

26.6% 

24.8 

10.4 

5.4 

4.2 

4.0 
' 3.6 

3.3 

/ 

2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

r 

1.2 

1.0 






ERIC 



*These benefits were reporiJed by 575 workers. Percentages do not add po 100%, 
since 60 miscellaneous fringe benefits are included In the total number. 
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Table 5:18 Frequency and Severity of Labor Standards Problems amons Major Demographic and Occupational Subgroups 
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Table 5.20 Wage Garnishment 

r 

In the last three years have your wages ever been garnisheed or assigned? 
G arnishment Percentage (N 1366)^ 

Workers* wages were garnisheed or 

assigned 1.97, 

Workers* wages were never garnisheed 

or assigned 98.1 



^Includes only workers who a- some time in the last three years were 
other than self-employed. 
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T^ble 5.21 Frequency and Severity of Labor Standards Problems atnon^ Ma^or Demographic and Occupational Subgroups 
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Table 5 > 23>^problems wl t h Failure to Receive Wages (Excluding Garnishnient ) 



Other than garnishment or assignment, have you at any time> in the last three 
years had any trouble getting your wdges paid in full, or on time, or regularly? 



VJorker does not report^ a problem in 

getting wages 94.4 

■^Includes only workers who at some time in the last three years were other than 
s e 1 - 'jmp loy ed , 

Table 5 . 24--Problems with Failure to Receive Wages - Types of Problems 
What wais the trouble you had in getting your wages? ^ 



Wage problem 



Percentage (N=1364)* 



Worker reports a problem in getting wages 



5.6% 



Type of problem 



percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of problems reported=104) 



Problem in getting wages on time. (Problems 
involving one instance of worker receiving 
his pay, but receiving it late . ) 



Frequent problems^^-itH getting wages. (Problems 
involving recurring instances of worlcer ret- 
ceiving his pray either late, or in less than 
the full amount, or both.) ’ 



33.7 



Problem in getting wages in full. (Problems 
involving one instance of worker receiving 
less than the full pay due him.) 



25.0 



*These 104 problems were reported by 77 workers. 
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**Excludes workers 



6. HKALTli AND SAFKrV 



' \ 



\ 




Five labor stanc«2rds Investigated in the survey concerned 

detriments to the workers* pliyslcal well-being: occupational hea). th 

and safe ty hazards , unpleasant physical working conditions, work-related 
illness or injury, inadequate expense coverage following a work-related 
illness or injury, and occupational handicaps. The extent to v;hlch 
workers vjanted to be protected against 18 different labor standards 
problems has already been described in Table 4.1. Among all those problems 
against which v;orkers were most concerned with being protected, becoming 
ill^or injured on their job was regarded by workers as the most important, 
and their second most important concern was being protected against 
economic hardships that might result from such an illness or injury. 

Facing occupational hazards was workers' fifth greatest area of concern, 
and unpleasant working conditions was ninth. 



HEALTH AND SAFETY K4ZARDS 

The definitions of what constituti d a hpalth and safety hazard in 
the survey differed considerably from health and safety hazards as reported 
in current labor statistics. The survey relied upon workers* personal 
definitions of what constituted hazards rather than first-hand observations 
of those trained to inspect such conditions. Some hazards may therefore 
have gone unreported by v;orkers who might have been unaware of some of the 
potential dangers of the machines or processes with which they worked. 
VJorkers might not have been conscious, for example, of shoddy wiring or 
shoring simply because such defects had not yet created any accidents on 

im 



] 6 (> 



thei- work-sites. It is more likely, however, that estimates obtaine<] 
in the present study reflect a greater reporting of dangers tlnnn 
obtained by conventional inspection methods, since workers may in manv 
cases be less stringent than inspectors in terms of how bad a roiidi.ticn 
has to be before it can be regarded as truly dangerous. In addlttou, 

16.6 percent of those interviewed did not even have a **workpIace'’ in the 
usual sense that was suitable for inspection but instead spent much of 
their workday traveling. A substantial number of the hazards reported wore 
those encountered in the course of such travel. Finally, quite a few of 
the hazards that were cited involved dangers from other people in other- 
wise innocuous settings (e.g., dangers of being mugged while tending a 
shop); such hazards would be difficult to document by inspection techniques. 

Problems with health and safety hazards rivaled fring'c benefits 
problems for the unfortunate distinction of being the labor standards area 
in which workers most frequently reported problems. Overall, 38.3 percent 
of workers reported facing one or more health or safety hazards on their 
jobs. Twelve and one- tenth percent were exposed to two such hazards, and 
another 6.6 percent reported three hazards (the maximum number the' 

worker was asked to describe). 

Many of the dangers or unhealthy conditions mentioned were inherent 

/ 

to the job itself (e.g., citations of fire by fi ernen or of working at 
great heights by window washers). Table 6.2 shows tlie relative frequencie'j 
of various types of hazards. Inherently dangerous materials, eqvilpmcnt, 
tools, machines, methods, or procedures of ail types accounted for 40.1 
percent of the hazards cited, of the remaining hazards, 7. 5 percent 
attributable to dangers from other people (e.g., mugging, attacks, and 
other forms of violence or abuse), 6.9 percent to placement hazerd.s, 

6.0 percent to exposure to coimunlciib le diseases. 
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TIm' i:n‘queiuy of reporMnj> of occupational hazards by various detno- 

>;.rapliic; and occupational subp, roups is sho\^i in Tabic 6,3. Health and 

•Sr'jfcty hazards were most frequc’nt in mining, contract construction, 

c 

cu I t u r c , nshcru/s, and forestry (Table 6,3f). Not unexpectedly, 

ir.oie men tluin v.-omen ni d more blue- than white-collar workers faced > 

occupational hazards. What is more interesting, however, is the large 

ahsoluie percentage of white-collar and v/omen workers (25,4 and 26.4 

p(?rcent respectively) who reported being exposed to hazards. Occupational 

hazards were far from being exclusively the problem of the- blue-collar 

worker or of mc*n. An examination of workers* descriptions of the specific 

Lyp)cs of hazards they faced (Table 6.2) indicates that many that were 

\ 

cited were respcctors of neither sex nor collar color: physical violence 

or abuse from Dthcr people,, communicable diseases, extremes of temperature 
or humidity, exposure to the elements, placement hazards, and dangers to 
which the worker was exposed while traveling as part of his job. The 
data suggest that increased attention should be paid to health and safety 
hazards occurring outside of factories or other blue-collar working 
environments. 

The relationships between exposure to occupational hazards and the 
outcome measures are presented in Table 6»4. Exposure to hazards was 
most strongly associated with low levels of job satisfaction both in 
general and on the Comfort and Resources Indices, high job tension, and 
frequent somatic complaints. 

UNPLPJV.SANT PIA^SICAL WORKING CONDITIONS 

Some physical working conditions, while not so bad as to be dangerous 
or unhe?althy, may nevertheless be quite unpleasant or uncomfortable. 
Estimating the prevalence of workers^ problems with such ’’unpleasant*^ 

working conditions; explicitly excluded have an 

■ J b ■ ■ ■ 
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iocnllfinblo workplace (Table 6.5)- Making a generalization about a 



variety of physical locftions uiiich might vary considerably in their 



quality would Iiave bec*n ■’.lificuL\ for many respondents. Moreover, 

r*- 

unl-.‘5;5; one ^ t rave h>d In a cocoon, one was very likely to encounter 



unpleasant conditions at, least .. casionally. To have asked the “movers’'* 
or “travelers" as to whether they were exposed to any unpleasant conditions 
in the course of their moves would probably have inflated the percentage 
of worker 55 reporting these conditions. iTie statistics in Table 6.6 
(and Table 4.2 as well) therefore err in the opposite direction, probably 
unde r-coun ting the actual number of v/orkers who had at times to work in 
physically unpleasant environments. A large number of workers nevertheless 
reported being exposed to unpleasant or uncomfortable physical working 
conditions (Table 6 . 6 ). Difficulties with temperature or humidity , 
accounted for a. little over a third of all such problem.s reported (Table 
6.7). Crowded or badly arranged work areas constituted the next most 
frequently mentioned problem, followed by unclean conditions and itiadequate, 
antiquated, or uncomfortable fu rnishings .. ^ 

WORK- REIATI - ' ^ ILLUbSS AND INJURY 

Among the labor standards areas investigated, workers assigned the 

highest priority to being protected against a work-related illness or 

> 

Injury (Tabic 4.1). The probability that they would ever actually , 
experience such a nnisfortune was anything but remote since, as Table 6.10 

X 

indicates, 12.9 percent of those interviewed reported that during the 
three-year period prior to their interview they had incurred a work- 
related Illness or injury that was either caused or made more severe by 



their jobs. Five and one-half percent reported that their illness or 
injury kept tlicm from working for more than two weeks. Coirmon sprains, 
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bi'okon bones, bruises, ,nnd strnilrjr injuries constituted the bulk of the 
reported misfortunes fTnbli* 6.11). Diseases, Including colds ar\d flu, 
were reported with considerably less frequency. It is interesting to 
note that 2.^4 percf-nt of the problems reported were these In which 
workers .at 1 1 :. bit r. c*d mental d i so rvi<.* r s or nervous breakdowns to their jobs. 

Vo r k r ] a ted illnesses and injuries w'e r c particularly f req uen t 
among poorly educared workers (Table 6.1 2d) and those in blue-collar 
occupations (Table 6.12h). The Industry groups in v/hich reports of health 
and safety lia:^aids ,-ere most frequent (Table 6. 12f) also tends to be 
tliosc in which wo rk •' re 1 a t ed illnesses and injuries were most prevalent; 
the differences among industry groups in terms of frequency of illness or 
injury were not, howev^T, statistically significant. Curiously, although 
s Ignl f 1 cant 1 y more men than women reported being exposed to occupational 
hazards (Tabic 6.‘ia) the sexes did not differ in terms of fhe frequency 
of their reporting an illness or injury (Table 6.12a)., 



If^DEijlVa d:: EXPEb’SH COVERAGE FOLLOV/ING ILLNESS OR INJURY 

A subsequent misfortune that may befall a person afflicted by a 
wo r k - r 0 1 a t r*d illness or Injury is that du ri ng the t ime he is away f rom 
w*ork he may have hi<j earnings reduced and still have to meet medical and 
living expetuies. Tabic 6.14 Indicates how well a worker’s ’’insurance” 

(in ci broad sense) covered his expenses while he was absent from work 
with a work-related Illness or injury. Although 69.0 percent of these 
wx>rkers ha^l 'T.osi or all" of their medical expenses covered by a personal, 
con pany or go ve nurc n ta I insurance or program, only 34.6 percent reported 
tliiU they had “irost or all* of their living expenses covered, by an insurance 



or a program 



[Ineteen percent reported no medical payment coverage at all, 



ac.[ 46.9 pf-rcent reported receiving no living expense assistance. 

1S4 

, \ 



Tabic 6.15, derived fro the dala on which Table 0.14 also based, 
further shows that 68.3 percent of all workers wlio within the past three 
years were kept off the job for two wet'ks or uo re due to *wo vk' r<.‘ 1 a t('d 
illness or injury had less t i i n n ' 'ir.o s t or a 1 1 “ o f e 1 t h i - r rr. e d i c: a 1 o ; 1 1 v i n y, 

expenses covered. The occupational and d(^n:oy;raphic. distribution of this 
combined coverage problem is shown in 'fablo 6,16. ihe data indicated that in 
adequate coverage was most likely to occur among women and among the poorly 
educated. The 1 tter group appeared doubly jeopardl/.od by work- re la ted ill- 
ness or injur*y and its economic sequ:ilae. Not only wore the poorly educated 
more likely than others to incur such an illness or injury (Table 6.12d), but 
when such a problem did ciccuv they wc*rc less likely than oi.ht.;rs to be 
protected by insurances or other assistance progrrutis to relicvt their 
ensuing economic difficulties. 

A f u r t h e r hardship that may result, from being, 'kept .'s va y X i om wo r k due 

to a work- re la ted illness or injury is that upon recovery a worker may not 

be able to return to his fonner job. Of those in the sample who had thus 

% 

been off work for two weeks or more, 14.3 percent did not return to their 
old jobs upon recovery (Table 6,17). On a less gloomy note, the table 
further indicates that of the latter group, over half actually .secured 
better jobs than they held before becoming 111 p r in ju red- -a s ta temen t 
which is, however, drastically limited by the very small number of cases 
involved . 



OCCUPATIONAL HANDICAPS 



Nine and one-tenph percent of the workerj/ in the sample admitted to 

having a physical or 'nervous handicap that limited the i<tnd of work they 

‘ , / ■ / • ' 

.did (Table 6.19). M^ny of these workers fy^ther Indicated that their 

handicaps had been caused or rqade more sdvere by/^job they had h^ld. 
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Table 6.20 further shows that the most preval'^nt types of handicaps 
reported were heart conditions or high blooJ pressure, followed closely 
by various types of nervous disorders. Vague types of Vback troubles*^ 
constituted the third most frequently mentioned handicap. Less frequently 
mentioned were limitations that more commonly come to mind when one thinVs 
about a ^'handicapped" worker- -visual or auditory impairment and liuib damage. 

The data on oc^cupational handicaps may, .however, incorrectly estimate 
the tjue frequency of such problems. There may of course be a tendency 

for workers not to report less socially acceptable disorders; in this 

• . ■ ■ ■ ’ .1 

light the comparatively high frequency of reports of nervous disorders 

is surprising. More important as a source of under-counting of handicaps 
is that a severely handicapped person may hot even have been interviewed sin’ci 
he was very likely not even in the labor force or, if in the labor force, may 
have been unemployed. On the other hand, the phrasing of the intCi. view’s , 
"handicap" question ("Do you have anything you regard as a physical- or 

nervous condition that limits the amount or kind or work you do?") may 

■ ■ 1 ■■ 

have induced some over- reporting of handicaps. If every worker had taken 
the question very li terally , nearly everyone would have reported sofaie kind 
of occupational handicap. Most of us a.re, for exaiSple, physically inadequate 
to the demands of tlght-rope walking br prof ess'ional football playing. 

Physical or nervous handicaps were most frequently reported by white 
workers (Table 6.21b), older workers (Table 6.21c), poorly educated workers 
(Table 6.21d), self-employed workers (Table 6.21e), worjeerr. In agricultu-fc, 
fisheries and forestry (Tabic 6.21f), and blue-col iar workers. More than 
one factor mlghjfc -have contributed to the ohseivcJ ionr. oi occupa- 

tional handicaps. rhe most obvious Is. thoi poorer nutrition iuul lu'alib cati' 
among the more disadvantaged vorkett; (aa identltied by thclt ia!i. or 
tlon) may have contributed to the deve hjtiorHcSpp Thif' contrl" 

butlng factor tpight hav«v been the dfswmds oi the ' 5 
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the poorly educar.ed, fanners, and blue-collar workers are more liktMy 
than others to be ui jobs with greater physical demands. These demands 
might transform into an occupational ^'handicap** what would in a softer 
*'desk job*' only be regarded as a slight physi al limitation or inconvenience 
It is also possible to speculate about the selection factors that might b‘ 
operating in creating the high concentration of ^'handicapped*' workers amr*>g 
blacky and the self-emplcyed . Discriminated against in Lhe past because?^ 
of their handicaps , some people may, for example, have been cotui^ellcd to 
attempt to^ :6rge)careers as self-employed workers. Black workers with 
occupational handicaps have two strikes against them when seeking employment 
Doubly discriminated against and perhaps therefore une.Bployed, their 

V ■ . * • 

chances of being selected, in ”the study.'s sample of employed workers--4^uld 
consequently have been less tha:. that of wliite handicapped workers. Hence 
more^white worker^ than blacks in the sample would be likely to have 
occupational handicaps. 
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Tabic 6 . 1 He alth and Safety Hazards 



f>oes your Job at any time expose you to what you feel are physical 
dangers or unhealthy conditions? 



N*!mbei of dangers or unhealthy conditions 



Worker mentions dangers or unhealthy v’ 
coudilicns 



Percentage of workers (N» 1531) 
61. 7Z 



Worker mentions only one danger or 
unhealthy condition 



19.6 



Worker mentions only two dangers or 
unhealthy co ditions 



12.1 



Worker mentions three dangers or 
unhealthy conditions 



6.6 



Table 6.2 Hcahth and Safety Hazards -- Types of Problems 
What are those dangers or Tinhealthy conditions? 



T ype of problem 



Percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of prob^l.ems reported 911 ) 



Hazardous Job Environment, 
Procedures or Materials: 



• I 



Worker uses inherently dangerous 
materials (eg. fire, enustic 
chemicals) 



Worker uses inherently dangerous 
equipment, tools, or machines 
(eg. heavy machinery) 



l9i27o 

■J 



U 



12.5 



Worker uates inherently hazardous 
methods or procedures (eg. working 
at great fteights) 



cl 



8.4 



Worker is dSq^osed to placement <hazd):ds 
(eg. things badly piled, in danger of 
shifting) ^ 



Worker is exposed to coninunicable 
disease 



Worker is exposed, to extremes of 
temperature 6r humidity 



6.9 

6.0 

5.8 



Worker exposed tq materials which are 
not inherently dangerous but which are 
hazardous due to amounts of. exposure 
(eg. du8t, lint;> smog) 






5.7 
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Table 6.2 Health and Safety Hazards -- Types of^Probleins (continued) * 



Typo of prob lem 



Percentage of problems of each type * 
(Total number of problems reported = 917 ) 



Worker is exposed to natural ba?:ards 
(eg* exposure co the elements) 



4,6 



Worker is exposed to transportation 
hazards experienced while gcDing to, 
or fixnn, or arouo,d on the job 

Worker is not given enough human or 
machine help in perfuming physical \ 
activities (eg. lifting heavy materidlf:) 

Worker is exposed to -slippery floors 
or footing (eg. grease or oil on floor) 



4.4 



3.8 



2.5 



Worker experiences poor sanitary 'onditionfi^ 
wh.^le on the job 



1.7 



Miscellaneous other hazards that worker is 
ex])or>ed to ■ in his job environment, work 
procedures, or work material” 



Dangers From People or Animal s: 

Worker is exposed to violence or 
abuse fr .ai people \/ho are not 
customers or clients 






2.8 



4.3% 






/ 



Worker is exposed tq violence or 

abuse from customers or clients 

* 1 

Worker is exposed to dangers 
fi‘oni animals 



3.2 



, I I 



1.^ 



Inadequate Maintenance 
cTr. Protection 



Workerhas rinadequatefltralning, or 
there is inadequate practice of * safety 
procedures qn the job 

' ^ ^ )x 

Worker uses inadequately ^repaired,, or . *' 

defective tbols^ machines or equipment 

Worker mentions exposure to other inade- ^ 
quate procedures, equipment, or protection 
(eg. inadequate protective clothihg,* shoring, 
labels, guards on machines) 



2.2 






2.1 






’.6. 



' d 



)■ 



•x 



* These 917 ,pr6blems were ‘reported by 587 workers- who. mentioned e’.^perien”i:ing 
at least one dangerous or unhealthy, condition on their job. vV 
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Table 6.4 Outcome Measures tn Relation to Exposure to health and Safety Hazards; 
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Table' 6 . 5*''~Place V?here Worker Spends Most of His' Working Time \ „ , ■ . 

l8 there any one place or building where you spend most of you\ working time, 
or do ypu work in several different places? Do you spend inuch \time In the^ 
course of your work traveling around the neighborhood or the .cO^noaunity? 



Place where working time is spent 

Worker spends most of his time in one place 

Worker spends most of his time in several 
places but does not spend much time traveling 

around the neighborhood or comnamity 

% 

Worker spends much time traveling around 
the neighborhood or thfe connmnity 



Percentf^e (N = 1531) 

il.8^. 



iiie 



16 .^ 






Table 6.»6 — Percentage of Workers with Problems Concerning Unpleasant _ .- 
Ph'ysical Working Conditions - ‘ | 



Are the physical conditions at the place where, you spend most df yout 
< working time As pleasapt as you would like or would you like them to /be 
•'better? - ■ • ^ 



■j '* Percentage of- Workers (N = 1047)* 

Worker' reports unpleasant conditions '33.2 , 

Worker reports no unpleasant condition® ^ 66.8 

^Includes Only workers who spend most of thefr tinve working in ope building 
or- place. ^ ' j * ■ v V ' 
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Table 6.7 -- Problems wtCh Unpleasant Physical Working Conditions - Types of Problems 

— ■■■.» ■! I II 1^ 1 I i I. ■■ II ■ . 1 ■ ^ ^ ' ■ — ■ 

In what wajr aren't they (the physical conditions at the* place where you 
spend most of your working time) as comfortable or peasant as ^you'd like? 



Type. of problem 
Too cold 
Too hot 

Work areas too crowded, or badly 
arranged 



Percentage pf problems of each type* 
(Total number .of. problems reported »» 577 > 

/ 17.07. 

16.6 ^ ^ 



Unclean 

Inadequate, antiquated, or 
uncomfortable furnishings , 

Inadequate restroom, eating, 
or lounging facilities 

.Inadequate ventilation (with no 
citation of poxio^ vapors) 

Inadequate equipment for worker to 
do his job 

‘’Inadequate lighting ^ 

Noisy * ' 

Exposure to the weather 

Noxious vapors (eg. dangerous 
gases, fumes) 

Lack of windows; worker can't 
see out 

Inadequate, unsafe,, slippery flooring 

Miscellaneous problems with 
temperature or humidity 



14.7 

10.2 

8.8 

6.1 

4.3 

3.6 

3.5 
2.9 

2.3 

2.1 

1.2 

■ 1 . 0 - 

2.5 






*These 577 problems were reported by 337 workers. Percentages do not add- 
to 1007. since 18 miscellaneous problems are .Included in the total number. 
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Table. 6 . 1 0 Work Rq^^ated Illness or Injury * / . ^ 

Wlthi'n the||last three year's have, ^ou had any ilj.ness or injuriSa'/ you think 
were*^ caused or; made more seVere by any jot yop! had during this period? Did 
it keep you away frora^your job for more than two weeks? 






Worker reports no J^lness or injury^ 
severe by job' 

worker reports one or more illness or injury 
which was caused or made more severe by job 
but which did not keep worker from working for 
more than two weeks 

Worker rej^Orts one or |more illness or 
which .was caused or ma!de more severe by job 
and which kept worker 'from working for more 
than t;wo weeks 



Percentage (N« 1531) 



8>a% 






8.7 






Table 6.11 Work- related Illness or Injury - Types of Illnesses or Inlurles 



Wo|jld you tell me what these illnesses or injuries were? 



Type of illness or injury 

Sprains, strains, » twists, ■ 
and back injuries 

Fractures, breaking of bones 

A: contagious or infectious 
disease on the job; cold; flu 

Cuts, lacerations, punctures, 
Vcrapes, and other wounds 



Injuries worker reports resulting 
from being hit by/or falling against; 
a non-sharp object (excluding contusions, 
bruises, and fractures)^ 

<3 

Organ disorders; bladder infection; 
hemorrhoids, ulcers, pneumonia. 



Percentage of illness or injury 

(Total number Of illnesses or injuries If=253)* ^ 



14.2% 

11.1 



10.7 

10.3, 






Hem 



L. 



ruptur^ 






X^^b^^cellaneous injuries which worker^ 
reports resiilting from movement or 
physical strain 

Heart attack and hypertension 

Fatigue, exhaustion 

‘ ft 

Mpntal disorders, nervous breakdowns 



\ 



. ERIC 



8.7 

7.5 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

2.4 

Z02 






1 
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\ ‘ 



• M 



Table 6, 11- -Work/- re la ted Illness or Injury - Types of Illnesse s or Injuries (cohttnJed ) 



\ . 



Type of Illness or Injliry 

Contusions, bruises 

Inflaimnation or irritation of joints 
or muscles *, 

Disldbations 

Fraezirtg, frostbite, or djiher effects 
or exposure to low temperature 



Percenteges of 1 lines a or Injury I 

(Total number of lllnegses or triluries N-2 53)* 






2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

1.2 



\ 









o 

ERIC 



Systemip poisoning; Includes ch^miqal or U 
drug poisoning, metal poisoning, poisoning * '• 
from "fumes; (excludes effects of ^emicals, 
skin surface irritations, or infected 
wounds) , 

Burns or scalds from heat ^ 

• ' , ' a , ■ . 

Miscellaneous and other bum? ' 

not specified as to type , 

. 

Dermatitis:^ va^hy skin or 
tissue inflammation, boils ^ 

Strokes • - • ^ ^ / 

Worker* s jpb aggravated, lS(ut 
did not cause an illness or 
injury contracted outside of joh 

Bums from chemicals ^ 

% 

Radiation Bums * 

Brain, cerebral concussion \ ^ 

■ \ 

Poisoning from breathing of , ; 

toxic dusts ; . • 

Poisoning; cau«al agent not 
’specified . " 

Asphyxia, straiigulation f , 

Accidents with multit>le injuries, < 

no one injury or type\of injury 

predominant , ' \ . 

Worker contracted a disease which 
he cannot, at tribute directly^to 
work, but thinks it 'Wght" be 
work related w 



' 1.2 

,8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

%. ' 

.8 

.4 

.4 

. .4 



.4 

.4' 

.4 

.4 









A- 



• . . * 

^These 253 illnesses and injuries were ‘ reported by 197 wo'rkera, Percentages 
do not add to 1007. since W loiscellaneous probl^is are Inclua^ in the ^totai 
nisnber. m . 
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Table 6.13 Outcome Measurcs‘-tn Relation to Work- related Illness or In 
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Table 6 . i^4--Tdtal Expenses Covered by Personal .\c^pany. or Governmental 
. Insurance Programs Following a Worlc- related IllHesa or ^In^fury 

Whll6 you W 0 TG ill, how much of your medlc3.1, suAjSical, or hospital expanses 
were covered by any personal, company, or governmental insurances or programs-- 
most or all, some, only a little, or none? While \you were ill, how much 
of your living expenses wefe covered by any personal, company, or governmental 
insurances or programs — most or all, some, only a little, or none? 

Percentage 
Jedical Living 



Expenses covered by assistance 



Most or all 

\ 

^ome 

\ 

Only a little 
None 



\ 

• A' 



ijmient 
Assistance 

(i = 84)* 



*Includes only workers who in the last three years had a woA related illness 
or injury which kept them off the job for more than two weeks." 




Expenses 
Assistance 
(N = 81)* 



34.67o 



/ 



16.0 

t 

. / 

' 2.5 

46. 9( 



Table 6.15 — Percentage of Workers with Problems Concerning Inad^iquate Expense 
Coverage During a Work- re laired Illness or Injury 



V 



Percentage, of workers fN=82')* 



Worker reports a problem** 
Worker reports no problem 



68.3% 

31.7 



\ 



*Includes only workers who in the last three years had a work- relatedA illness 
or “injury which kept them off the job for more than two weeks. \ 

**A, "problem" is defined as a case where a worker receives less than "most Or 
all" coverage-of either medical expenses or living expenses during a work-re- 
lated iHhess or injury which: a) occurred in the last three years and b) 

k^t the worker off the job for more than two weeks. ■ ' \ ^ 
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Table 6.16 Labor Standards Problems Among Major Demographic and Occupational Subgroups 
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Table 6,16 Labor Standards Problenrs Among Major Demographic and Occupational Subgroups. (continued^ 
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, Table 6. 1 7--E£fects of Work-related Illness or Injury on Subsequent Rfe-employment 

Did you go back ^to the same job after you recoveredtX Was the job you finally ,, 
went back to better than, about the same as, or worse than the job you had * 
before you were laid yp? 

Job upon recovery ' Percentage (N ;= 84)* 

. Worker retuamed to the same job upon recovery 8547% 

“ Worker returned to a different job upon recovery ’ % 

and it was better than the job he had before illness 
or injury 8,3 






t> ■■ 



Worker returned to a different job upon recoveiy and 
itVas about the same as the job he had before illness . 
or injury 

^ -r . f 

Worker returned to a different job upon recovery arid 
it was worse than the job he had before illness or' 
injury . ' o 



3.6 



2.4 




^Includes only workers who in thd last thiree years 'had a work-related illness’ 
or injury which kept theni off the job for more than two week,s. __ ! 
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Table 6 >18 Outcome Measures In Relation to Inadequate Expense Coverage FolI6vl^!^ Work- related Illness or Injury 
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Table 6 . t.9*‘-Possession of Physical or Nervous Handicap Ltmltlng Work 

Do you have anything you regard as a physical or nervous condition that 
limits the amount or’ kind of i^ork you do? Was this condition either caused 
by, or 



has it been made more severe by any job you*ve ever had? 



Possession of handicap 



Worljcer reports a physical or nervous 
handicap that was caused or made more 
severe by a job he has had * 

Worker reports a physical or nervous 
^handicap .that was not caused or made 
imore severe, by a job he has had 

I*’ 

Worker reports a physical ox nervous 
handicap b!ut does not knqw whether it 
Mas caused or made’ more severe by a 
job he has had 

No physical or nervous handicap' 



Percentage (N = 1532) ^ 

' i) 

3.67. _ 

5.1 

•• .4 

90.9 






ERIC 



Table 6 , 20>-Physical or Nervous Handicaps - Types or Conditions 

^ N " Percentage of problems of each type* 

' * . (Total number of problems reported = 133 ) 



Type of condition * 

. - ■ ' . I 

Heart condition, high 
blood pressure 

Nervous disorders ' 

Back trouble 

Partial blindness, vision problems 

Ulcers,; hernia, bladder' trouble, 
and other non-circulatory organ 
disorders ' 

Partial deafness, hearing problems 

Arthritis or' rheumatism 

Limitations due to physical size or ; V 
strength 

Permanent damage to limbs or joints er- 

Old age ' 

Vein disorders and circulatory problems 
(excluding high blood pressure) 

Temporary limitations^ (eg. broken bones) 

Major sur^gery, not specified whether 
effects are temporary or permanent 



21.07, 

17.3 

12.0 

7.5' 

5.3 

4.5 

3.8 

3.8 
3.8 
3.8 

3^0 

2.3 

2.3 



*These 133 problems were reported by 133 workers. Percentages do not add 
to 1007, Since. 13 miscellaneous problems are included in the total nunlber.. 
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7. HOURS AND OTHER TIME- RELATED PROBLEMS 



A 






IRREGULARITY OF HOURS ' ' 

' Two aspects of the problem of Irregular hours were investigated: 

unsteady employment wherein the worker was not employed throughout the 

year; and, irregular work-schedules wherein a person worked different 

days and/or hours each week regardless of whether he was steadily or 

unsteadily employed throughout the year. 

Workers* rating§ of the importance they attached to being protected 

* 

against unsteady employment (Table 4.1) indicated that such protection 
was of moderate importance to them. It ranked at' the bottom of the top 
third of the 19 labor standards areas rated, with 58.9 percent of the 
workers indicating that they felt it was "very importj^t*** that they be 
safeguarded against unsteady en^ployment. 

A worker was regarded in the study as having a probjLein with unsteady 
employment if he described hJLs job as seasonal, characterized it as^one 

i; 

with frequent lay-offs, or reported that it:i|nvolved other types of 

■ ' ' i > 

[ j . . • 

instability. Workers who worked throughout t^e. year but whose hours 
varied somewhat from week to week were not coded as having a problem with 
steady employment; school-teachers who were in a sense **laid-off** during 
the sgmmer were also , excluded from the group of workers coded as having 
problems v;ith unsteady employment. About ten percent of those interviewed 
reported a problem with some forri of unsteady employment as just defined. 
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the most common form of ^uch irregularity being seasonality (Table 7.1).* 

The problem of employment regularity was of moderate frequency when compared 

to other labor standards areas, since seven other labor, standards problems 

were more pervasive (Table 4.2). 

> 

V ■" », 

‘ Tables 7.2aand 7.2b indicate that there were no significant 
differences between men and women or between blacks and whites in the 
frequency with which they reported experiencing unsteady employment. 

The frequency of the problem was disproportionately high among" the youngest 
workers, the oldest workers (Table 7.2c), the poorly educated (Table 7. 2d), 
the self-employed (Table 7.2e), and those in bluercolla-r occupations 
(Table 7.2h). Since seasonality was the. ma jo^r form of unsteady employhient 
reported, it is re'asonable to expect that the industry groups most affected 
by the unsteady employment problem would be those most sensitive to the 
vicissitudes of the weather and seasonal changes. That this was indeed 
the case is indicated in Table 7.2f which shows that the problem was most 
prevalent among those in contr-act cons truction, agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries. 

The relationships between employment Regularity and the study *^^utcome 

measuresvare shown in Table ^3. Most of the relationships were not 

• ■ ■ 

statistically significant. /Although those with steady employpent reported 
higher satisfaction with pay than did those experiencing various forms of 
•unsteady emplo)mient, this is not very surprising. Other factors being 
equal, the more steady the emplo)rment, the more cons tant will ^be -the flow 
of income, an^, ultimately, the workers ' total annual income xorLll be 



Interviewing was condu 9 teS^ during the weeks immediately preceding the 
Christmas holidays. The seasonality statistics therefore run the risk of 
overcounting those workers who are ^s^^sonal** by virtue of their working 
only during the pre-holiday period. * . 
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larger. But such factors are not always equal; Employment is unsteady 
in contract construction, for example, but the prevailing wage is high, 

The wage advantage may thereby offset the seasonality disadvantage ' Wages 
and similar offsetting factors may have therefore obscured some possible 
associations between unsteady employment and workers* job satisfaction or o 
mental health. 

Data relevant to the second area of regularity of hours that was 
investigated-~regularity of work schedule--is presented in Tables 7.4 and 
7.5. Seventy-eight percent of, those interviewed had invariant schedules, 
with no changes in either the hours or the "days they worked. Varying 

* I ‘ ' * • * 

work schedules were, however, quite frequent. '> Elevien and four-tenths 
percent of workers, while always working the same days of the week, 
indicated that they had to report to work different hours on some of 

these. days. Prototypical of such irregularity would be a person who 

/ ' * * 

. worked a rotating shift or a shop-clerk who worked from nine to. five on- 

three days of the week but worked instead from noon to eight p.m>. on the 
two nights when the store remained open in the evening. Six and six- tenths ^ 
of the workers reported considerable work-schedule, irregularity, with both 
the days they worked and their hours varying. The pattern of* associations 
between the outcome measures and irregularity ofc work-schecule was similar 
to that of the associations betwejen the outcome measures and reports of-' 
irregular empio)nnent. Regular work schedules were , associated only with - ’ 
higher satisfaction with pay. In, terms of their impact uppn workers* job 
satisfaction and the limited aspects their mental health that were 
measured in the study, working irregular schedules or having unsteady 
employment seemed to be of little ^:onsequence , ^ 
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HOURS 

X plurality, but not a majority, of workers still worked the "forty 
hour we^k'* on their main jobs (Table 7,6), However, about as tnany people 
worked mo re than forty hours. Furthermore,' roughly teh percent of thode 
interviewed worked 60 hours or more per week on their main job. These 
figures raise serious questions about d^>etrff§Tbns conce mrng ’’reducing 
the forty hour week*' to the ’’tjrf'^ty-five hour week" or some other such 
short week figure. Such discussions presuppose that Since the forty hour 
week is "official" (e.g,, as embodied in labor contracts and various labor 
standards practices) it is therefore general. The data indicate that this 
is not true, since as many workers icorked the "more than a forty hour week" 
as'^orked the stereotypic forty houfs. The forty hour week characterized 
only a minority (albeit sizeable) ot workers, and to tegard it as in some 
way "typical""is misleading. , If reducing the work-load of Americans, 
increasing their leisure time, and providing more* job openings ^(to fill in 
the reduced hours) is ^ goal of governmental programs, there appears to be 
a greatly ignored leverage that might help to implemeht such programs^- 
reducing the hours worked by the sizeable group of pebple who currently 

. ^ 9 

work more, a.nd often considerably more, than the "typical" forty hours. 

The 'working hours reported in Table 7.6 were only those of the worker*s 
primary "job (defined as the one on Which he spent the greatest amount of 
time).. An appreciable minority (9i3 percent) of workers also spent time 
on secondary jobs (Table 7.7). Although half of those holding down second- 
jobs did not spend more" than ten hdurs a week on those jobs, a few hardy 
Individuals claimed to work more than 40 hours on their second jobs. 
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OVERTIME 

In indicating what they meant'by ^working 0 |Vertime" as applied to 
their own jobs, most workers provided a definition involving one of the 
elements of more "legalistic" definitions-^^ithat is, working more than so^\ 

.7 ■ _ • , H 

many hours per week or per day (Table 7. ’10). For many workers, however, 

Ij ‘ ■ 

this definition was not equivalent to wo^rking more*^ than 40 houfs a week 

or eight hours a day since many worke^ had a “normal** work week which# 

^ ■ ! j > , ' * . V . _ 

differed considerably from 40 hours at a "'normal** day wliich was not the 



eight-hour one. For those workers //for example, who normally worked 

■ - • ■ , ' ' h 

25 hours a week even forty hours /pf work would be defined .as "overtime 
work." In addition, nfany. work^s felt that the concept of overtime could 
hot 'be applied to their work. ‘Many of these workers felt that their 
principal* commitment to their employers was to accomplish particular types 
of work regardless of the time consumed rather than to work a specified 
number o£ hours I ^ 

.1 . * 

Those workers who were able to provide a defini tion 'of overtime 

were further *asked to indicate the compensation which their employers 
might provide, them for overtime work. The majority indicated that they 
would receive some form of premium pay .for overtime (Table 7.11). Although 
20.3 percent indicated that they would receive no financial compensation, 
whatever (not even their regular pay ra"te), their situation was not as bad 
as it first jpight seem, since many of these same people received compen- 
satory time off-- the major type of nbn-financial overtime compensation 
reported by workjers (Table 7.11). 



\ 



Among those workers who could define overtime, 86.7 percent reported^ 

I ‘ 

working overtime at least "once in a while." The associations between 
frequency of overtime work and the study's outcome measures are presented 
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in Table 7.13 and form a quite plausible cluster "of relationships. It 
iTjlgtit be inferred from the table that a prinfc^ipal reason for working 
overtime i.*? that the' worker is provided with Inadequate resources to 

t , • 

accomplish his work within "normal" hours; Jihose who frequently worked 
^ ^ \ ^ 
overtime were therefore significantly inore dissatisfied wi!th the resources 

• y * ■ 

provided them than were others. Two possible results of frequent overtime 
work are also suggested by Table 7. 13--hi^gh' levels of job related tension 
and dissatisfaction with tlie Comfort aspects of the job. 

The topics of involuntary overtime , and the control of overtime work 
are totiched upon by the data-in Tables 7.14 and 7.l5. Although decisions 
as to whether workers would have to work overtime were generally up to 
their employers, in the majority of such cases the worker was free to 
reject overtime work without penalty. However, a sizeable minority (17.6 
percent) indicated that they were in the unfortunate situation of not 
being able to refuse overtime work without penalty. • That the latter 
situation was asspeiated with low levels of job satisfaction is dei^n- 
strated by Table 7.15. • ‘ 



PROBLEMS. WITH HOURS 

Although much of what has just been discussed may be regarded as 
touching upon various problems workers had with their hours or work‘d 
schedules, a more general "problems" question was also included in the 
interview; "Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into 
concerning the hours you work, your work schedule,' or overtime?" Overall 
30.3 percent of those Intervlewe^d reported one or more problems with their 
hours (Table 4.2), making problems with hours and time schedules the fifth 
mo^t frequently encountered type of labor standards problem (Table 4.2).* 



Note that in Table 4.2 unsteady employment is an entry separate from 
Inconvenient or excesslvi^ Hours. ‘ 
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. A classification of the most frequently cited problems with inconvenient 
or excessive hours appears in Table 7.18. Most frequently mentioned were 
problems \^ith: the -number of hours or days worked; overtime or overtime 

O'.. . '■ 

compensation; "time slot" (e.g., starting work too early or ending too 

late); and regularity or predictability of hours. That such problems with 

hours had rather pervasive effects upon workers' mental health and job 

satisfaction is suggested by Table 7.19 in which problems -with hours are 

/ 

shown to have been Significantly related to all except two (Zest and 
Satisfaction with Challenge) of the 13 outcome measures . On each of the 
eleven other measures workers reporting a problem had the least favorable, 
outcome scores. , y 

‘ 1 f , 

. f* , 

Table 7.20 provides the distribution of problems with hours "among 

several demographic and occupational subgroups./ The data indicated that 

problems with hours were unique among labor standards problems in terms of 

their distribution. Where xt\any of the other labor standards problems were 

found to be more prevalent among the more "disadvantaged" subgroups of 

® / 

workers, this was not the case with problems with hours. Those who roost 

''a / ■ • 

I , •* 

frequently reported problems with hours tepded to be white (Table 7.20b), 
well-educated (Table 7.20d), self-enfployed! (Table 7.20e), and in white- 
collar occupations (Table 7.20h). - ' 
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Table 7. 1--Unsteady Employmen t 









Do you think of your job as one where you have regular, steady work. 
throughout the year, Is it seasonal, are there frequent lay-offs, or what? 



. Regularity 
Ste/dy employment 
Seasonal .employment 
Frequent lay-offs 



Percentage (1^ = 1524) 
. , 89.77. 

2.3 



Other forms or combinations 

of irregular employment. .7 
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34.420; df=(l); .001 F=4.657; df=(l,155); p4.05 
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Table 7.4 — Regularity of Work Schedule ' 

, 

Do you generally work the same days each week? 
same hours each day? 

Work schedule ^ ‘ 

Work same days and hours all the time 
Work different days but same hours each day 

Work same days but different hours each day 

\ 

Both days and hours vary 



Do you generally work the 

Percentage (N = 1530 ) 
78.1% 

3.9 

11.4 

6.6 
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Table->7 . 6~-Hours Worked Per Week on Main Job 

During the average week, how many Jiours do you work, nOt counting time 
take off for meals? 



/ 

you 



25-29 1/2 hours 
30-34 1/2 hours 
35-39 1/2 hours 
40 hours 

40 1/2-44 1/2 hours 
45-49 1/2 hours 
50-54 1/2 hours 
^5-59 1/2 hours 
60-64 1/2 hours 
65 hours or more 



Percentage (N = 15 15)' 
4.2 
2.4 

4.2 
11.5’ 

39.1 

6.2 
11.0 

7.8 
4.0 

. 5.3 

V 

4.8 



*WorkerS working less than 20 hours were not included in the sample. 



Table 7. 7 --Hours Worked Per Week on Secondary Job 






Do you presently have any other jobs or do any other work for pay? About how 
many liours a week on the average do you work for pay outside of your main job? 



No secondary job 
1 to 9 1/2 hours 
10 to 19 1/2 hours 
20 to 29 1/2 hours 
30 to 39 1/2 hours 
40 hours or more 



I Pertentage (N = 1513) 
90,7% 

• 5.0 

2.3 

1.2 

/ 

.3 

.5 
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Table 7.8< --Nonna ] T ime of Arrival on Job 
When do you usually arrive at work? 

Time ■ Percentage (N =? 

■■ ■ \ 

Morning (Arrive 6-11:59 AM) 

Breakdown of morning arrival time: 



/ 



6-6:59 AM 


9.97. 


7-7:59 AM 


30.8 


8-8:59 AM 


35.6 


9-9:59 AM 


9.1 




* 


10-10:59 AM - 




11-11:59 AM 


.3 


Afternoon (Arrive 1275:59 PM) 


6.3 


Evening (Arrive 6-11:59 PM) 


3.1 


t 

Night (Arrive 12-5:59 AM) 


3.0 



^Excludes workers who do not generally work the same hours each day. 
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Table 7, 10--Dcfinit:ion of Overtime • 

People differ in vUiat they mean by the words ’’working overtime.” In terms 
of your own job what do you regard as working overtime? i 



UTiat the worker means by working ’’overtime ” 

Working more than so many hours per week 

Working more than so many hours per day 

Working on particular days when worker 
does not normally work 

Working before or after certain hours 

Other ' ^ . 

Respondent has nothing he considers overtime 



Percentage (N = 1525 )* 
42.57o 
31.1 

16.3 
12.9 

2.2 

24.4 



^Percentages add to more than „100% since workers ^could give more than one . 
definition of overtime. ( 



ERIC 



Tabic 7>11 — Compensation Worker Receives for Overtime \ 

How much would your employer pay yoii for' any overtime you might work? Outside 
of the pay, what else would your employer do to “make up to you” the overtime 
hours you might work? ' . . 



Financial compensatior 
No financial compensation 
Some pay but less than regular 

f. 

Regular pay rate 
Time and a half 
Double time 

\ .. 

Some combinations of the above four forms of payment 
Other forms of pay" 

Other compensation 



\ 



Percentage (N = 1052 )* 
20.3% 

1.1 

11.5 

54.8 

2.7 

7.7 
1.9 

Percentage (N f 1056 )* 



No -non- financial compensation 


67.0% 


Compensatory time off 


16.3 


Meal allowance, free meals 


6.7 


Recognition by employer 


8.1 


Othe r 


1.9 


^Excludes self-employed workers 


and workers having nothing they consider 



overtime. 



0^ M 



Table ?♦ 12-~How Often Worker Puts in Overtime 



\ 



How often do you work overtime? 



PercentaRe (N = 1155 ) 



Often ' 

Once in a while ' 

Never , ■ 

♦Excludes workers who have nothing they consider overtime. 




53. \ 



13.2 
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*Excludes workers who have notlripg they consider overtime 



Tabic 7.14 — Worker's Control Over l^?hether He Will Work Overtime 

> 

Who wh(i-ther you're going to put in overtime hours? Is it mostly 

up to you or mostly up to your ev».ployer? Could yop refuse to work overtime 
when your employer asks you to without being penalized in j^ny way? 

hxtent of worker's control over 
his overtime work ^ 



Mostly up to worker whether. he 
works overtime 

V. — 

Beth worker and employer detentiine but 
worker can refuse without . penalty 

Mostly up to employer^ but worker can 
refuse without penalty - 45.6 

Both worker and employer determine and 

worker can /not refuse without penalty 0.4 

Mostly up to employer, and worker can 

not -refuse yithout penalty * 17.6 

*Kxcludes self-employed workers and workers who have nothing they consider 
overtime. 

16 



Percentage (N = 1038^0 
35.27o 
1.3 



S46 
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.- Table 7.15 Outcome Measures in Relation to Worker^ s Freedom to Refuse Overtime Work (continued )^ 
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Tabic 7 .16 — Worker's Preference Concerning Amount of Overtime He Would 
Like to Work 



Would you like to work less overtime 
hours than you presently do? 



Would you like to work more overtime 
hours than you presently do? 



Percentage 


(N = 


997)* 


Yes 






30.1% 




69.9% 


Percentage 


(N -- 


859)** 


Yes ' 






34.7% 




65.3% 



-Excludes workers having nothing they consider overtime v/ork and, workers who 
do not work overtime. 

^'^Excludes workers having nothing they consider overtime work and workers who 
said they would prefer to work less overtime. 



Table 7 . 17 -^Percentage of Workers with Problems Concerning Inconvenient 
or Excessive Hours 



Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into concerning 
the hours you work, your work schedule, or overtime? 

Percentage of workers (N « 1520) 

Worker reports a problem 29.5 

Worker reports no problem | 70.5 



O 
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Table 7 # l8~~Problems with Hours t Work Schedule ^ and Overtime r Types of Problems 



Type of Problem 


Percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of problems reported = 519) 


Excessive number of hours or 
days worked 


( 

l9-.87o 


Problems with overtime or 




overtime compensation 


19.3 


Workers' "tin^ slot" is 
inconvenient (eg. worker 
must start work too early 
or end work too late) 


19.1 


Problems with the regularity 
or predictabi^lity of hours 


11.8 


Worker simply cites "the hours" 
or the "the days"^ut does not 
elaborate further 


6.6 ' 


Difficulties in aligning 
required output with the hours 
worker is paid for or the 
maximum hours worker can work 


6.0 


Worker has inadequate' contrcnl 
over his regular work hours 


3.7 


Worker would like to work more 
hours but is unable to do so 


2.3 


Problems with meal hours, relief 
periods, wash up periods or 
breaks 


1.7 


Lack of steady employment 


1.5 


Worke^r cites "shift wotft" but 
does not elaborate further 


1.2 


Inequities in assignment of 
hours (eg., unfairness in who 
gets or does not get the best 
hours) 


1.0 



^hese problems were reported by 462 workers. Percentages do not add to 1007o since 
32 miscellaneous problems are included in the total number. 
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11.262; df»<l); p<.001 F-4.108; df»(l,445), p-^.OS 




In terms of the various strategies described in Section 4 for 

4 

determining . t)ie importance to workers of a particular labor standards 



8. TRANSPORTATION- TO AND FROM WORK 



/ 



area, a rather complicated pattern of results emerged with regard to 
transportation problems associated with work; 

Transportation problems were first of all very frequent, outranked 
only by reports of problems with inadequate fringe benefits and health 
and safety problems (Table 4.2), In ^rms of the severity of such 
transportation problems, however, transportation was of only moderate 
importance, outranked in severity by many other labor standards areas 
(Table 4.2), Transportation problems did also not figure very appreciably 
among the "single biggest" proolcms reported by workers since they 
constituted only 1,2 percent of the "single biggest" problems reported 
(Table 4.6). This suggests that transportation problems were regarded 
by most workers as "big nuisances" rather tJan major problems, since the 
problems occurred very frequently but in not very distressing forms. This 
conclusion is further substantiated by Table 4.1 which reports workers* 
ratings of labor standards areas in terms of how much workers wanted 
to be protetted against problems in the various areas. Transportation 
ranked quite low on workers* lists of protection priorities, outranking 
only problems of discrimination because of occupational handicaps and 
sex. In terms of the aspects of the job workers felt were most important 
to them, the rating of adequate transportation was also comparatively low 



(Table 3.2). 
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For about a third of those interviewed transportation would not 
reasonably be expected to constitute much of a problem since, according 
to Table 8.1, these workers lived at or adjacent to their worksites (8.6 
percent) or within two miles of it (25.8 percent). Thirty-nine percent 
reported being able to reach work each day within eleven minutes of 
leaving home. In spite of these stss-istics, a few workers had travel 
arrangements which would on the surface seem to constitute something of 
a problem in terms of the distances, time, and costs involved. For 
example, twelve percent . lived over 15 miles from work (Table 8.2), 5.6, 
percent had to spend in excess of an hour in getting to work and presum- 
ably a comparable amount ,of time getting home (Table 8.3), and twelve 

i 

percent felt that the costs of their transportation to and from work were 

5 

excessive in relation to. ^at they were making on theiij jobs (Table 8.6). 

o 

The associations between the study* s outcome measjures and the time 
and money workers spent going, to and from were not very extensive. Workers 
spending a long time going to work were more dissatisfied with the Comfort 

c 

aspects of theix job. Since the Comfort Index contained a transports Mort^ 
question, the observed relationship might well be expected.' More provoca- 
tive were the Zest and Performance Debilitation scores of those who spent 
an hour a day going to work (and' probably an hour in the return trip as 
well). Those people who traveled for excessive amounts of time appeared 
sufficiently worn out by their journey that their enjoyment of life (as 
reflected in the Zest Index) and their performance capabilities (as 
reflected in the Performancer Debilitation Index) might have been adversely 
affected (Table 8.4), Having to pay travel costs that the worker telt 
were excessive was also related to a few of the study's outcome measures. 
Workers who felt that their travel costs were too high reported less 
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overall satisfaction with their jobs, less satisfaction vd.th the Comfort 
aspect of their jobs (the Comfort aspect, it should be remembered, 
containing a specific question about transportation to work) and, not 
unexpectedly, less satisfaction with the financial aspects of their 
working arrangements (Tat ie 8.7). 

u 

Among workers who did not live at their work-sites, 37.7 perc^^t 

4 

reported a "problem" in getting to and from work (Table 8.8). The 
majority of these problems involved annoying, congested, or dangerous 
traffic (Table 8.9). Since the vast majority of workers went to work 
by private or shared cars (Table 8.5), the preponderance of automobile-^ 
related transportation problems appears quite plausible. There is one 
conclusion, however, that should definitely not be drawn from the 
statistics in Table 8.9: because comparatively few problems involving 

r 

public transportation were mentioned, existing public transportation' 
facilities should not be regarded as serving workers^ adequately. For 
the most part, workers reported only problems with the mo^e of transpor- 






\ 



tation they actually used to get to work. They did not think of a hopelessly 
inadequate public transportation system as a "problem" for them because it 
was sometimes so bad they never even used it. 
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Table 8>1 — Work, Place Repotted by Worker 

Wben you report for work each day, do you usually go to the same place? 
Place ' Percentage (N = 1532) 

91.47o 



V/otker reports to same place each day 

Worker does not report to the same place 
each day 



8.6 



Table 8.2 — Miles Traveled by Worker from Home to Work Site 

Roughly how many miles is it from your home to the place where you report 
for work each day? 



Miles traveled 

Worker lives at, or adjacent to, work site 

Two miles OT less (but not at, or adjacent 
to work, site) 

2.1 miles - 5.0 miles 

5.1 miles - 10.0 miles 

10.1 miles - 15.0 miles 

15.1 miles or' more 



Percentage- (N = 1385)^ 
8.5% 

25.8 . 

21.7 

20.6 

11.3- 

12.0 






'^Excludes woi^kers not irepbrting to the same, place each day. 
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Table 8.3 — Tiroe Spent in Transportation to Work Each DaV 

On the average day about how long does it take you to get from, your home 
to the place where you report for work' each day? ’ 



Time spent ' 

Worker lives at, or adjacent to work site 
1-11 minutes 
12-17 minutes 
18-29 minutes 

30-59 minutes 

/ • . 

One hour - one hour, 59 minutes 

More than two hours 



Pe'rcentage (N ^ 1407)* 

' .8.4% 

30.6 

. 20.2 

18.7 
16.6 

5-.2 

;4 



*Excludes workers not reporting to the same place each day. 
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Table of Transportation to Work 

How do you usually go to and from work--in your own car, in someone else's 
car, on public transportation, walk , or what? 



Means 






Ride in own car, motorcycle 
Ride'' in someone else's car 
Drive company car 
Public transportation 
Walk, bicycle 
Other 



Percentage (N = 1429)* . 
69„97o * 

10.7 

4.5 

7.8 

4.4‘ 

2.7 



’’•Excludes workers living at or adjacent to their work site.s. 

Table 8 . 6- -Estimation of Travel Expenses in Relation to Earnings 

Considering how much you earn from your job, do you think the. cost of 
traveling to and from work is too much or just about right? 

, Percentage (N - 1403)* 

Worker thinks travel costs are too much 12.07. 

Worker thinks travel ccsts are just about right 88.0 

^'Excludes workers living at or adjacent to their work sites. 
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Table 8« 8'*‘"Pcrc^ntage of Workers vith Problems Concerning Travel to and 
from Work 

' I^ercentaRe of workers (N = 1429)* 

Worker reports a problem 37.7 

Worker reports no problem 62.3 



-Excludes workers living at or adjacent to their work sites 



\ 4 

Table 8.9 — Problems V7ith Travel to and from Work - Types of Problems 

Percentage of problems of each type* 

Type of problem (Total number of problems reported = 596) 

Traffic nuisances p inconveniences. 



or congestion 




A7 . 3% 


Traffic dangers 




12.1 


Inconvenient public transportation 
schedules 




7.0 


Transportation too expensive 




6.0 


Bad public transportation 
(not further elaborated) 




4.5 


Worker is exposed to the elements 
while in transit 




4.4 


Transportation takes too long 




4.4 


Public transportation facilities 
are crowded or uncomfortable 




3.7 


Possibility of personal attack 
during travel 




1.3 

/ 


Public transportation is too far 
from worker's home or place of work 




1.2 


Too many transfers required 




1.0 



*These problems , were reported by 533. workers. Percentages do not add to 100% 
since 42 miscellaneous problems are included In the total number. 
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Table 8.10 Labor Standards Problems Among Major Demographic and Occupational Subgroups (continued) 
Problem Area; Transportation problems 
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Table 8.10 Labor Standards Problems Among Major Demographic and Occupational Subgroups (continued) 
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Table 8.11 Outcome Measures in Relation to Transportation Problems* 
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Excludies workers living at or adjacent to their work sites 



9. WION MANAGEMENT 



For the reader concerned with what unions may do to improve the 



conditions of American workers, the data in this section will be of 



\ 

\ 



little interest. The working conditions problems of union members do' 
not differ very substantially from those of non-union members, and the 
pertinent data on these problems may be found in all the other sections 
of the present report. The data in this section is relevant only to two 
very limited aspects of union management: how democratically union 

members felt their unions were run; and how efficiently they felt their 
unions were managed. 



The basic descriptive statis^cs on the union affiliations of the 
workers in the sample is presented in Table 9.1. Among workers as a ** 

whole union members were a distinct minority. A little over three- 
quarters of the white-collar workers interviewed were not union members, 
and even among blue-collar workers stl'glrtly less than half reported 
a union affiliation. Although not union members themselves, an additional 
6.5 percent of both blue- and white-collar workers reported working under 
a union or employees association contract. Most workers who belonged to 
unions were members of unions with some kind of national or international 
affiliation, predominantly the AFLrCIO. 

Union members were asked two ^'problem** questions about the management 
of their unions: 

1. *'Could you t^Yk^e about any problems you feel there are with 
your union regarding how democratically it*s run? ^^ Twelve and seven- tenths 
percent of the blue-collar union members reported such a problem- (Table 9.3) 
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Reports of these problems appeared to be completely unrelated to any of 
the study's major demographic cr occupational classifications (Table 9.4). 
Union members reporting such problems were more likely than others to 
manifest lover levels of overall job satisfaction and satisfaction with 
the Pay and Resources aspects of their jobs and to experience greater levels 
of job-related tension (Table 9.5). 

2., "Could you tell me about any problems you feel there are with your 

■ - ' • /. 

union regarding huv well it is managed ?,)' About 17 percent of both blue- 

and white-collar union members repor^d such a problem (Table 9.6). The 
frequency of the reports of these problems .was not associated with the 
study's major demogr.aphic and occupational variables ' (Table 9.7). Problems 
with how well the workers' union was managed. was, however, associated with 
air of the study's job satisfaction measures (Table 9.8). On each of the 
job satisfaction measures those union members who were least satisfied 
were tliose who reported problems with the management of their unions. The 
competence of union management was therefore more closely associated with 
workers* job satisfaction than were workers* reports of how democratically 
their unions were run. ‘ 

In conclus^ion, reports of problems with union direction that was less 
than completcly^-dGmocfatic or competent were obtained from a significant 
minority of union members. But these reports seemed quite independent of 
a workers* demographic or occupational characteristics# Moreover, these 
qualities of union management appealed to have only limited impact on 
workers mental health and job satisfaction. That so many other tables 
in^this report indicate^ thSt working conditions problems are associated 
with workers* demographic and occupational characteristi*4s and are sizeably 
related to both workers*. job satisfaction and their mental health, makes 
the union data in the present section somewhat suspect# Workers appeared 
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to bo more concerned with what actually happens to them on their ^jobs\ 
than wifh the "behind the scenes" activities that determine the qualitjX 
of their working conditions. They appeared less affected by unions in 
terms of the unions' internal administration. and procedures Chan in 
terms of vliat the unions actually achieve for them. 

ThcT implications of this for future studies of workliig conditions; 
arc clear. If a study is princ^jjp^aflly concerned with the identification 
of working conditions problems their distribution among^die" working 
population, and their effects upon workers* well-b^ing, attention" would 
be more profitably focused upon the problems themselves than upon charac*^ 

teristics of the administrative apparatuses that have either^ created the 

/ 

problems (i.e., aspects of the workers* organization) or have failed to * 

stop them from occurring (^ig., unions). ^ In .such a study of working 

conditions workers' feelings^ about the admiftistration of their uniovis 

appears no more- relevant than their feelings about the quality of ‘ * 

administration of the companies*, personnel offices or other admini strati 

■ \ . 
! ' * *- 
units of their employers' organizations. Although the worker is the best 



reporter of the working conditions that he experiences. he in not necessari' 

■ A ' - ' 

rter and interpreter of- 

I- ^ 



ly the best^nformed repo 
creatingjnfs working conditlpns. 
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T able 9>1 Union Affiliation 

As part of your pVescit job do you belong to a union or employee^o association? 

Is that union affiliated with the AFL^GIO? 

Is that union affiliated with any national or inf ernational union? 

Even though you aren*t a member of a union or employee’s association, do you work 
under a union or employee’s association contract? 



Percentage>^^ 



Af fi liation 

Worker belongs to a uniop affiliated with AFL“CIO 

Worker bel''>rgs to a union affiliated vith a 
national or international union other than AFL-CIO 

Worker belongs to a union not affiliated with any 
Aational or international union 

Worker does not belong to a union but works under a 
ur.iou cr employees’ association contract 

Worker neither belongs to a union nor works under a 
union or employees’ association contract 



versiis white-collar status could not be determined. 



White-collar Blue-col la r 

(N ^(687) (N ::: 655) 



^ . 37o 


33.67. 
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Tabic 9.3 Percentage of Union Members Reporting Problems with How Demociratically 
t heir Unions were Ru n ' 

Could you tell me about any problems you feel there are with your union regarding 
how democratically it’s run? / 



Percentage"-^ 

White-collar Blue-collar 
(N »= 158) (N ^ 314) 

Worker reports a problem \ 2 * 1 % 19.77o 

Worker reports no problem 87.3 / 80.3 

♦'f Excludes workers who do not belong to a union, farmers, workers in farm-related 
occupations, and workers whose blue-collar versus white-collar status could not 
be determined. 
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Table 9>5 Outcome ^Measures in Relation to Problems Co-ncerning How Democratically Workers Feel their Unions are Run 
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Table 9.6 Percentage of Union Members Reporting Problems with how Well their 
Unions were Managed 

Could you tell me about any problems you feel there are with your union regarding 
how well it is managed? 



Worker reports a problem 
Worker reports no problem 



Percentage^*" 



White-collar 
(N == 154^ 

16.9% 

83.1 



Blue-colliii 
(N = 309) 

16.8;; 

83.2* 



^Excludes workers who do not belong to a union, farmers, workers' in farmvi.elated 
occupations, and workers whose blue-collar versus white-collar status could not; 
be determined , / , 
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Included union members only Y 




Excludes workers who do not belong to a union 
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Table 9 > 9 *"Problems Concerning Unions *«-Types of Problems 



Type of problem ^ 

Union should be more responsive to its 
members, be* more democratic, tolerate 
dissenters, be more open to the views of 
its members, be less controlled by a few 

Union personnel are not sufficiently qualified, 
experienced, competent (with- no implication of 
dishbnesty) 

Unprompt or Inefficient handling of employee 
grievances ’ and complaints, , ' 

Worker mentions particular benefit or 
arrangement union should work for 
(eg. night .bonuses) / 

Graft or corruption ^among union leaders 

Union dues are too high 

Union of ficialsu are too closely ^ed to the 
company 

i 

Worker suggests, specific structuralXchanges in 
the unipji_hut does not specify the problem the 
change is intended to remedy 

Worker believes there are minority groups not ^ 
adequately represented by the union 



Union membership should be kept better informed 
Other problems with incompetent uhion management 
Other' problems w,ith undemocratic union management 



Percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of problems reportedg208> 



17.3% • 

15.9 

10.6 

7.2 -■ 

r,2 

5.8 

' y 

' 3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

5.8 
"2J9- , 



*These problems , were reported by 85 workers who had .problems with the 
democratic running of the union and 82 workers who had problems with the 
competence of union management. Percentages do not add to 100%, since 
19, miscellaneous problems are included in the total number. 
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10. • DISCRIMINATION 



\ 



. . Al.though there is much public attention fcurrently focused 

^ y 

upon problems of discrimination both in general and in employment 

t — 

settings, reports by workers of. ort 7 the-job discrimination on the 
basis of race or . national origin, sex, and age were among the labor 
standards problems lea%t frequently reported by workers (Table 4.2), 
and reports of cjiscrimination as constituting the ''single biggest 
problems" faced by workers on their jobs- were negligible (Table^4 . 6) . 

Data to be presented later will further show' that only age discrimlna"^ 
tion, played an appreciable role atpong the study's major determinants ♦ 
of job satisfaction. 

At least two factors may have contributed to the possible under- ' 

. , " ''.s 

.reporting of discrimination problems. First, the survey measured 
only on- the - job discrimination. Discrimination may in fact be most 
•acutely experienced by persons outside of the scope of the survey-- 
ei ther potential workers who were at the time not even in the labor 
force, (e.g-, older workers)"^or labor force membetls who were i^employed. 

The "hard-core^ unemployed," many of whPm are members of minority groups 
were obviously under-represented in the sample. Equally under-represented 
were those women who had withdrawn from' the labor force because of. pre- 
vious ‘frustrations in securing emplojonent or trying to 'achieve positions 
commensuVs^te with their abilities. Any group of workers who were part 
of the labor force but whose minority status had Impeded their access 
to employment* was under-represented. The second factor possibly coti- 
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trlbutlng to the rather low cstin^ate of the frequency of discrimination 
was the very restrictive wording of the discrimination question: V/*bd ‘ < 
you feel In any way dijscrlmlhited on your Job because of your (race* or* 
national origin/ sex/ age)?” The emphasis, was »upon discrimination 
on your job rather than the conditions which had led to the worker's being 
assigned to his job. Thus a worker might have been assigned to Jthe ^ 
poorest paid and most menial job l>n a company ’because of hia race. ^ 
However, once having. been assigned to the job , he might -not have vbeen 
treated any oWor’se than anyone else assigned to the same job. ^Interpreting 
the discrimination question very literally, he might therefore quite . ' 

justifiably have not reported any"discrimina.tion . Discrimination on the, 
part of his employer which led to the worker being ^as^signed^lo thd bad . 

, ■ ‘ ' '"' k; " 

job in the first place was beyond the scope of tl\e .discrimination question 
H In each of the three areas o^f discrimination that were investigated, 

the form of discrimination most commonly .Reported w^sT the same--complaints 
by the worker that he or she was^ given fewep dpporfuni ties fbr promotion 
due to his or her minority status (Tables "10. 2 , 10.6, and i'o.lOy. /Com-, 
plaints of sex discrimination were, however j twice .as likely- ta assume 

• f " \ ■ ■" ■ ■ 

this form than were (complaints of discrimination on the basis of race' 
or age. The three types of" discrimination' also differed somewhat in 
tex^s of workers V reports of the severity of the discrimination problems' 
they faced, the greatest percentage of* "sizeable’* or ’•great*^discri•m^na- 

■5 1 ,* ■ 

i ^ ' 

tlon problems reported being those involving discrimination. on> the basis 
of race or national origin^ • . ‘ 

Race and national origin discrimination . Table 4.2 indicates that 
three percent of all workers Interviewed reported discrimination based . 
on race or national origin..^ The percentage is somtewhat misleading, 



O 
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however, because it combines the responses, of both whites and blacks. 
More rneaningful statistics can be obtained in Table 10,I which shows 
the answers to the discrimination question for blacks and whites 
sepd'rately. Seventeen and four- tenths percent of the blacks in the 
sample felt that they were discriminated against, the most prevalent 
form of such discrimination belijjg their not receiving sufficient 
opportuni ties for advancement. Of the very few whites repo,rtirig race 
or national origin discrimination, the most frequently cited type of’ 
discrimination was one of '* *backlash>" in which white workers complained* 
about employers' favoritism toward blacks. Reports, of race or--national 

I ■ ' ’ ^ . 

origin discrimination* were unrelated to a worker* s industry group 

■ - * ■ c. , ■ ; 

(Table.' 10. 3^) j'-occupation group (T^JLe 10. 3g), collar color (Table 
10. 3h), employment status (10. 3e), or sex (Table 10,3^); Complaints 
.of this type of discrimination were significantly more frequent among 
younger workers (Table 10.3c). Reports of race and national origin 
discrimination were also significantly related to educatiori/ but the 
form of the. relationship was rather unusual. Complaints of discrimina- 
tion were most common among workers who had at'tained a <jpllege degree 
(Table 10.3d). However, among those who had attained a level of 
education in excess of a-college degree, complaints abput discrimina ti.on 
dropped off sharply. « . " ’ • J ] 

Data-in earlier tables have already ‘shown that b^cks differed 

from whites oh a number of the study's job satisfaction measures.^ Not 
. • \ * • ‘ 

- V ' 

only were blacks significantly,^ less satisfied than whites with their 



Although this discussi^on persists in adding the "or 

national origin" In order to be cpnsistertt with the tables, so few. 
whi tes" reporrted discrimination that the text, fof all practical 
purposes, refers to racial discrimination only. • 

A ■ 

• “ . . « ■ • 

" zsz ■ • ‘ -'V 



■*r iV 
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A . . 

jobs in general, but they were also less satisfied with the Cbmfprt, . 

challenge, and Co-workei; Relationships aspects of their Work. - Racial 

■ '■ . ■ . 

diffferences irt terms of workers’ experiences with*'lahor standa>rds 

■ .. . 

problems were few. Mosti conspicuously, more blacks than whites 

reported havijng family incomes that were inadequate \to meet their^ 
usual expenses. . . 



Age discfimina tioh ■ The principal target group of age discrimina- 
tion turned out td,be far different from that which had been anticipated 
at the onset of ' the' study . Originally, jno plans had been made to ask' 
workers under. 45 years old about age discrimination. However, pfStests 

' . V ■ I ^ 

hinted that th^ survey's age discrimination questioii you feel dn 

yj ■ ' ' 

any way discriminated against because of your age?") might elicit 

^-substantial numbers of reports of age discf iminartion from younger 

workers. This unexpect<f^ si tvia^ion persisted in the national survey. 

Although' four percent of workers age 45 & older felt discriminated 

against b^ecause of -their age, 13 percent of the "under 30''s" made this 

complaint, • The age group ih which complaints of age disjcrimination 

werp most prominent was that of workers age ;40~ and under , 23.7 percent 

of whom reported some fonn o^~age discrimination .(Table 10.5). ^ "i 

Data troim other' section? in this report provide further substan- 

ti/gtioh for regarding younger workers as a particularly dissatisfied 

and p roblem- burdened, group . On bothnof the study's measures of overall 

•‘job satisfaction measures .younger workers were considerably less 

^ ... o 

’■ / K. ' 

satisfied, than older ones* Comparable .,age differences were also, 

^ 1 " ’ ' ■ r ‘ ' . * ' 

observed on the Comfort', Challenge, and^ Resdtirces subscales of the 

• . f 

Jobsat.'70 measure. Younger workers also had. more than their fair 
share a number of labor standards problems: wage garnishment. 






,g£3 



employers* Withholding or delaying their wages > Cmp^leasant physical 

• * 

working cpnditions/ and inconvenient or excessive -hobrsv TWo labor 

*■ ■* ’ I * tf ■ ♦ 

standards problems were' especially frequent among both the, youngest 
and the oldest workers; unsteady employment and inadequate Income 
following a work-related Illness or injury. 

These data should not, however, be viewed as indicating that older 

workers^ ate never victims of age discrimination. The older worker# 
may encoutrtrer discrimination principally, when" lie is seeking employment 

■ f> « ^ . 

rather than when he is working. . Thts* results of the study do not Indicate 

* 

that less attention should be paid to the older Worker but only that: 
mo.re attention ^buld» be directed toward alleviating the work-related 

'V -a * ^ ^ 

problems af the young. 



Sex dlscrlmlnatloh -^^Earliei/ tables have indicated that women were 
aign\ ficantly less . satisfied with their jobs in general than were men.' 

-t ■ ' . * .6 

They were particularly dissatisfied with the challenge their jobs 
provided and the pay that they received. The lat:i:er— source of dis- 
satisfaction is hardly surprising since women more frequently than 
men^ reported two types of wage problems--inadequa te Income for meeting 

X 

bills and inadequate income following work-related illnesses or s 
injuries. A separate paper, prepared by Malcolm Cohen employing ^lata- 
from the presept study has determined that the average wage differential 
between men and women working full-time was $5,000 a year.' After a^ly-. 

c • 

ing various ad justtnents to this figure to take account of educ,ation, 

^ . ' ■ . 

unionization, seniorLty, number of bourse worked, age., self-employment 
status, professional status, and regularity of employment, this differ- 

K ■ J,;, .. 

ential was somewhat reduced but nevertheless remained a quite substantial 
$2,500. , ' ‘ ^ , 
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In spite of all this, comparatively 'few 'of the ^omerf^interviewed , 






only sTl percent, reporteij sex discrimjLnation on ttreir jobs (Table 10.9). 

.J * ' • „ ' , *’ 

The: demographic and occupational distribution- of these' womftn was. par- 
ctcularly .if^teresting . Complaints of sex discrimination ^re most 

I < * t ** \ >J 

pt-dva lent among women who held whi te-collar, job?,, viere white, better, - 
educated, and had higher incomes. The- obvious irbny in' this l\s that 
the women who most frequently felt discriminated ^'gainst were precisely 
tl^ose who were, in other yays among the least disadvantaged. Probably- • 

•» V| * * 

not coincidentally, women--„from these same demographic and bccupdtionai 
groups are heavily represented in today ' s- women ' s liberation movement. ' 
There *are at least two. possible exp'lanations for the obse,rved distribu- 
tion of ' discrimination problems among subgroups of women. First,- it" 
may rarely have occurred to secretaries, clerical workers, and o.thers 
in traditionally' "female" occupations that.thei.r being in such dccupa- 

• ' * / . ■ ' ■ ’ r 

tions in the first place represented a form of "discrimi^iation. Perhaps 
i t Is only when a women finds herself in' a position, where she -is more 
conspicuously competing with men that she becomes acilkely 'conscious pf 

' discrimination against her. Second,’ it may indeed be that sex discrimi- 
nation is more prevalent in higher status accUpdtions. A businessman 
who may be - indifferent to. havirtg a "lady" 'swee^ his -floors or a "gfrl" 
type his letters, may feel quite different about a woman who is his 
organizational equal or eyen his boss. Women in' the world pf worlc/ may 

• - ■ ' s 

find themselves forced into the 'same position as are Jews--xegarde9 by 
employers as acceptable as workers at certiain^evels or in certain 
occupations but^ less acceptable as candidates for more “sensitive" ^ 

• \ ’ V.* ' • • 

positions. ; 

The data on discrimination agains t. women further^uggests that 
decreased reliance should be placed on identifying '>on-the>'Jpb discrlmi- 
nation through the reports of workers themselves./ Such de-emphasis of 

A ' . '< • It j 
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workers** rep,orts appli'es equally well to survey^ .jsuch as the present one . 
^nd- to more **6fflcLal** media of l^fontitftio^ Collection. as‘*unlon grievances 
and complaints of .discrimination made to government agencies. '-Some of 
thte objectively most disadvantaged workers, such as poorly-educated ^ ■ 

wometir in Tow-paying jobs, may i?n fact’ be those Veast conscious of on- the- • 

■ . ■ . • ‘ ‘ ' • ■ 

job discrimination--eSpecial''ly where discriminatioh Involves such 

insidiously subtle affd }difficult-to-prove abuses as obstructing the 

upward piobility of minorities. tqrrectjLng this .under- reporting problem" 

thi^ugh "consciousness raising" activities is today a major- target of 

women's liberation and certain other minority- oriented movements. If 

their efforts in this regard are successful, the survey'^s .discrimination 

data might look substantially different were the study to be repeated ■ 

* t 



at a later date. 
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Table 10.1 Dlscrimipation on Basis of Race or* National Origin „ 

Do yo.u fpelv^in an^ way discriminated against on your job because bf your race or. 
' national origin? ^ * 



Race of worker 

^ Wliite workers - (-N = 1348), 
Black workers (N"= 155) < 

■ ' ' I - 



Percentage of workers of each 
race reporting discr j.iplna.t:']'on 

' 1.3 7o 

•' ‘ ■ 17.4 



) 



Table' 10. 2 Forms of Work-related Discrimination' Based on Race or National Oricin 
In what ways have you been discriminated against? . 






- M 

Form of discrimination 



Worker belieyes he will be given fewer 
promotions than others 

“Backlash" (A white worker complains 
about favoritism toward blacks) ^^ 

» f . 

Worker feels he has been given a "bad" 
job (e.g. harder, • dirtier). 

# ' ■ - 

Worker feels discriminated against in 
perfoYmance evaluation (e.g. his 
supervisor watches his workmmore 
closely than the others) 

Worker feels he has been mistreated, 
harassed but does not elaborate further 



Percentage of incid'cnts of each type* 
(Total number of ''incidents reported = 5.3) 



30.2 7o 

13.2 
9,4 



I 



9.4 



7.5 



Worker' feels he has been treated 
unsociably (e.g. others won't mix with 
you) ' 



^ ‘ \ * 
Worker ft^ls disdriminated against in 

hirln'g (e,.g.,it'3 hard to get -hired 

if you belong tp worker ^-s race) - 






5.7 



5.7 






* Incidents were reported by 45 workers. Percentages d<^ not add tp 1007. since 10 
miscellaneous incidents ard included in the' total , number 

** "Backlash" represents 41.'87o'of the discrimination problems reported by whites'; 
however, of all white's irtterviewed only O.57o reported "backlash." 
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Table 10 . 5*^~T)isct imination on Basis of A^e 

D6 you feel in any way discriminated against on your job because of 
your age? ^ 



Age of worker 

Under 20 years old (N=97) 

21-29 years old (N=333) 

< < ■ 

30-44 years old (N=486) 

45-54 years old (N=339) 

55-64 years old (N=212) 

65 years old and over (N=55) 



Percentage of workers of each age 
group reporting discrimination 



23.7 % 
6.6 
.6 
3.2 
4.7 
5.5 



Table i0.6--Forms of Work-Related Discrimination Based on Age 
In what ways do you feel you have been discriminated against? ^ 



Form nf di scrfm^'n^ion 

Worker believes he ^ill be 
given fewer promp^ons than 
others 



Percentage of incidents of each type* 
( Total number of incidents reported = 78) 



r 



Worker feel^ discriminated against 
in performance. evaluation (e.g. his 
supervisor watches his work more 
closely than the others) 

Worker feels he is treated unsocially 
^e.g. others won't mix with you). 

Worker feels discriminated \against in 
hiring (e.g. it's hard to get hired if 
you belong to worker's age group 

Worker feels he has been given a "bad 
job" (e.g. dirtier, harder) 

Worker feels he has been mistreated, 
harassed, but does not elaborate 
further 

Worker is first fired, last rehired 
after lay-off 



20.5 7. 



17.9 



14. 1 



11.5 



6.4 



2.6 



. 2.6 






^Problems were reported by 54 workers. Percentages do not add to 100 % 
since 19 miscellaneous^* problems are included in the total number.^ 
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Table . 10* 9---Pcrcent:age of Women Workers with Problems Concerning Sox 
Dlscrimi n«it:lon - 

Drf you fed in any v;ay discrlminaled on your job because you 

arc a woman? 



Worlcbr reports a p-roblem 
Worker reports no'”^roblcm 



Percentage of Workers (N = 534) '^ 
8.1 7o 
91.9 



••‘Includes only women workers. 






Table 10. ).0““Forms of Work- Re la ted Discrimination Based .on Sex 
In what ways* do you feel you have been discriminated hgainst? 



Form of Discrimination 

Worker believes she will be 
given fewer prom</tions than 
others * 

V/orker feels she has been 
mistreated, harassed, but 
docs not elaborate further 

Worker feels discriminated against 
in performance evaluation (e.g. her 
supervisor watches her work' more 
closely that the others) 

Worker f,eels she has been given 
•a "bad job" (e.g. dirtier, harden) 



'Percentage of incidents of each type* 
(Total number- of incid,ents reported = 43) 



62.8 % 



7.0 



7,0 

4:7^ • ' 



V 



‘•^'Problems were reported by 43 female workers. Percentages do. not add W 

100 %,"^'5irtce 8 mispellaneous problems are included in the total number. 
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11. PROBLEMS WITH EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
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O 

ERIC 
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Kno^^ing the extent of the use of employment agencies and problems 
met by workers in using these agencies is indirectly important to a 
study of working conditions and their effects, because employmdftt 
agencies offer the wrker one means of escape from unpleasant, 
dissatisfying jobs. T-o the extent that employment agencies are 

' ' ^ I ' • . 

successful in their task, they may offer viable alternatives to the 
dissatisfied worker. 

Workers* use of employment agencies was estimated by asking each 
worker whether he had tried to find a job through such agencies at 
any time in the past three years. Follow-up questions concerned the 

success of the agency in placing the worker and any problems that may 

. 

•« \ ■■■ ■■ ' * 

have arisen as part of hi^ experience with the agency. These questions 

were .^sked with • reference to the experience of- a worker with either a 

V 

private or a state employment agency depending upon which experience 
was his more recent. 

It is possible that use of emplo 3 nonent agencies in general was 

underestimated because of the nature of the sample — currently employed 

/ 

workers. If frequently unemployed* people are more likely than others 
to use employment agencies, the^ number of people using dgenci,es is 
underestimated here since the frequently unemployed were less likely 
than other workers to be included in the sample. 
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Within the past three years 15.3 percent of the employed labor 

forces had tried to find a job through either a private or state ' 

' 1 ' * ** 

ernployment agency. Both types of agencies were used by about the same 

• ^ 

percentage of the workers Interviewed. Five and one-tenth percent of 
workers had sought jobs through a private agency only, 6.7 percent had 
used a state service only, and 3.5 percent had used both types of 
agencies during the past three years (Table 11.1). 

A significantly higher percentage of women and younger workers, 

(less than 29 years old) y.sed employment agencies as a whole compared 
to men and **older** workers (Table 11.2). There were no 'significant _ 'v. 
differences between the percentages of , whites versus ‘blacks , white- , 

C} 

collar versus blue-collar workers, and low status versus higher status 

< ; 

workers in their use of employment agencies. Table 11^3 shoWs, further- 
more, that among those workers ,using employment agencies there was o 
signifipantly higher percentage of white-collar worki^rs and workers in 
jobs with high occupational prestige who used private employment 
agencies than who used public "ones. Conversely, blue-collar workers 
and those in lower-prestige occupations were more likely' to go to a 
public rather than a private agency. There we^ no signifi*cant differences 
in the percentage of male versus female workers, black workers versus 
white workers, or younger versus older workers In their choice of private 
as opposed to state employrrient agencies. There was, however, a noh- 

c 

% 

significant tendency for whites and older workers to choose private ’ 
agencies. ' 

The "successes" of private versus state employment agencies in 
finding jobs for workers who had used such agencies in the past three 
years are compared in Table 11.4. Neither type of agency was more 

^ . ' •- € • 316 
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successful than the other in finding jobs forvorkers. Forty-five and 
one- tenth percent of those whose most recent experience was with a 
private agency were placed, while 39.5 percent of those whose most 
recent experience was with a state agency were placed. The two 
percentages were not significantly-^ different , About equal percentages 
of workers who had used agencies were at the time of the study still- 
trying to find jobs through private and state employment agencies, 

4.9 percent and 5.6 percent respectively. Among those workers v;ho had 
been placed on a job b'y an employment agency in- the past- three years, 
neither type of agency was more successful than the other in finding the 
worker the kind of job he had hoped he would get (Table 11.5). Although 
59.1. percent of the'* workers pi aced by a private agency reported that 
they had obtained the kind of job they hopped -they would get arjd 51.2 
percent of the workers placed by a. state agency 'reported that they had 
secured the kind of job they had wanted, the ^difference between the 
percentages was not statistically significant. - ^ , 

Of those workers whose most recent experience was with a private* 

\ 

employment agency, 52.0, percent reported at least one problem with the 

• I 

■ I 

agency, while among workers whose most recent experience was with a' 
stat(? agency, 43.5 percent reported a problem (Table 11.6). Since 
this difference in percentages was not statistically significant, 
neither type of agency appeared ,to be worse than the other in terms of 
the number of problems it created for workers. Tables 11.8 and 11,9 
indicate that there were no significant differences in the percentages 
of V various demographic subpopulations whp reported problems with either 
private or state employment agencies. 
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The twa kind^^ of agencies did differ, however, in the types of 
^problems they created for workers who used their services (Table 11.7). 
Reports of the agencies* failure to find a job for a worker accounted 
for only 14.5 percent of the problems reported about private employtnent 
agencies, while such co'.nplaints constituted 31.4 percent of those made 
about public agencies. This difference in percentages was significant 
beyond the .05 level. Problems concerning the financial dealings the 

b ' ■ 

worker had with the agency also showed a statistically significant 
difference beyond the .01 level v;hen comparing private with state 
agencies: 18.4 percent of the problems reported by workers whose most 

recent experience had been with a private agency concem.ed financial 
matters, while only 1.4 percent of the problems reported by those whose 
most recent experience was with a state agency were financial ones. 

■■ . ■ , I , ^ ' 

TIh!: financial prbbieais mentioned by workers using state agencies did 
not involve financial dealings pertaining to securing a job but instead 

resulted from probletns in receiving, unemployment compensation after a^ 

' ^ / ■ 

worker had secured a, job through a state agency anid had quit the job 

after a short time. The differences between the two types of agencies 
for the other two major categories of problems mentioned about employment 
agencies (**bad** or unsuitable jobs and neglect or incompetence of the 
agency) were not statistically significant. 

Table 11.10 indicates the relationship between problems with 
employment agencies and the surveys* outcome measures. There was only 
one significant relationship; workers who reported experiencing a problem 
with employment agencies also experienced lower* life satisfaction* That 
workers* experiences with employment agencies were unrelated to their 
satisfaction with their present jobs is an encouraging indication 
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of the construct validity of the studys', job satisfaction measures since 
there was no reason whatsoever why job satisfaction and the quality of 
experiences with employment agencies should have been related. 

In summary, although private and state agencies differed in terms 

of their clientele, there were almost no significant differences between 

private and state agencies on the other comparisons made. Private and 

state agencies differed only in that workers were more likely to" report 

problems in financial matters with private agencies and more likely to 

report problems in success of job placement with state agencies. Overall, 

workers would not improve their chances of a ^successful job placement or 

of a problem- free experience with an agency by using one type of agency 

'over another. But saying that there are few differences between the 

experiences of workers using private and state agencies is not, however, 

saying that their experiences were good. When one considers that 

(a) almost half the workers who dealt with any employment agency reported 

one or more problems in dealing with the agency, (b) less than half the 
' _ ( 
worker?^^ were successful in ^curing a job through any employment agency, 

and (c) only a little over half of those placed secured the kind of job / 

. ' a 

they wanted, employment agencies gelrierally appeared to have a very poor 
batting average. 
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Table 11 >1 Worker *s Use of Employment Agencies 

Within^he past three years have you tried to find a job through a private 
employment agency? ' 

Within the past three years have you tried to find a job through the state^ 
employment service? ' ^ ‘ 



fj 



o Use of employment agencies 

Worker sought job through private, 
agency only 



Percentage (N = 1530) 



5-l7o 



Worker sought job through state 
agency only . - 



6.7 



Worker sought job through both 
private and state agencies 



3.5 



Worker did not seek job through 
any employment agency 



84.7 



Table 11.2 Use of Employment Agencies in the Past 
Demographic Variables 



Three Years in' Relation to 



Sex 

Male (N=997) 
Female (N=535) 



Percentage Using an "^Employment Agency 



19.3 

(chi-square=12 .3, 
df=l, p <.001) 



Race 

Black (N=157) 
White (N=1356) 



17.8% « 

14.6 

(chi-squares 3.8, 
df=l , ns 



Age 

16-29 years old (N~430) 
30-54 years old (N=829) 

55 years and older (N=267) 



White-collar vs. Blue-collar 



White Collar (N=756) 
Blue Collar (N^IO) 



-31.27, 

-8.9- ^ 

4.1 __ 

(chi-squa re=130 . Xj" 

df=2, p <.001)' 



,15.7% 

' 14.-. 4 

(chi-square : 3.8, 
df=l, ns) 



Occupational Prestige 
Low status (N=413) 
Medium status. (N=^45)' 
High status (N=773)' 



11.9% 

16.5 
4 - 5 - 7 ^ 

(chi-square f. 6.0, 
— df=2, p4,^.05) ■ 
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Table 11.3 Use of Private versus State Employment Agencies in- the Past Three 
Ycatjs in Relation to Demographic Variables*. _j 



ERIC 



^ex 

Male (N=124) 
Female (N=103) 



Race 

Black (N=28) 
White (N=198) 



16-29 yejirs„,QLd„(N=13.4) 
30-54 years old (N=82) 

55 years and older (N=ll) 



Whi tc-colLar vs. Blue-collar 
White Collar lN=liy) 

Blue Collar (N=102) — 



Occupational Prestige 
Low status (N=49) 
Medium status (N=57) 
High status (N=121) 



Percentage of Wprkers 
using an employment 
agency in* the past 
three years whose 
most recent experience 
was with a Private agency 

‘ 44.4% 

45.6 

(ehi-square - 3.8 
df=l, ns) 

\ 35.7% 

46 .5 

(chi-square 3.-8, 
df=l, ns) 

44.0% 

43.9 

63.6 

( chi-square = 6.0, 
df=2, P-C..05) 

59.7% 

30.4 

(chi-square=18. 9, 
df=l, p^.OOl) 

16.3% 

46.8 

60.3 

(chi-square=29. 3, 
df=2, p^ .OOi) - 



Percentage of Workers 
using an employment 
agency ih the past 
three years whose 
most recent experience 
was with a State agency 

55.6% 

54.4 



64.3% 

53.5 



56.0% 

56.1 

36.4 



40.3% 
’ 69.6 



83.7% 

63.2 

39.7 



*Excludes workers who have had no dealings with an employment agency' 
within the past three years. ^ 






Table 11,4 Success of Employment Agency in Finding Worker a Job 



Was the agency successful 
to find you a job? 



Success of agency 






in finding you a job? Is the agency stijl trying 



y 



Percentage of ’workers 
whose most recent ex- 
{)erience was with a 
private agency 
(N "102)* 



Percentage of workers 
whose most recent ex- 
perience was with a 
state agency 
(N = 124)^ 



Agency found worker a job 

Agency did not find worker a 
job and is no longer trying 
to do so 

Agency did not find Worker a 
job and is no longer trying 
to do so ' 



45.17o 39.57o .. 

4.9 5.6 

" ( 

45.1 54.0 



Agency did not find worker a 
job, and wbrker does not know 
whether or. not agency is still 

trying 4.9 .8 



* Excludcc workers who have had no dealings with an employment agency within the 
past three years. 



T^^ble 11.5 Success of EmploymjyftTsAgehcy in Finding Worker the Kind of Job 
He Wanted J/'* \ 

Was the job they found you the kind of job you'd hoped to g«t? 

Percentage of workers Percentage of workers 
whose most recefit ex- whose most recent ex 
perience was with a perience was with a 
private agency state agency 

(N «== 44^^ (N « 43)* 



Success of agency 

Job which the agency 
foynd worker was the 
king which the worker 
hoped he would get 

Job which the agency 
found worker was not 
the kind which the 
worker hoped he would 
get 



59.17o 



51.27o 

/ 



40.9 



48.2 



/ 



* Includes only workers who were successfully placed by an employment agency 
in the la^t— three years . 
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Table 11^6 PorccntaRe of Workers with Problems Conc.ernln^ Employment Ai^cncies'**^ 
Could you tell me wliat problems or difficulties you ran into in dealing with 



the agency? 








* 




V * 


' i ' 

Percentage of workers 
whose recent .'exper- 
ience was.with a pri- 
vate agency (N = 102) 


Percentage of workers 
whose recent exper- 
ten.ee was with a 
state agency (N • 


Worker' 


reports 


a problem 


•''52.0% 


• , 43.5% 


Worker 


reports 


no problem 

• 


48.0 


56.5 



’’^Excludes ,workers who have had no dealings with an employment agency within ^ 

the past three years.* ' * . * 

I , . . 

Table 11.7 Problems with Employment Agencies^^’Tvpes of Problems 

— T— ! I 

PercjBntage of problems Percentage of problems 
reported by workers » reported by worker.s 
whose most recent \diose most recent 

^ experience was with experienqe was with 

, ‘ a ' private agency a state agency ! 

Type of Problem . . (Number of problems=76) (Number— o-f- prob3:CTns=^0" \ 

} 

Agency failed to find a ' , 

job for worker , 14.5% ^ 31.47, 

Worker' was referred to jobs v > 

that were bad jobs, Jobs un- . 

suited to his. skills, or jobs 

that were too far away 27,6 22.9 

Agency wa% unreasonable or , , 

deceitful in its financial 

dealings with the worker 18.4 1.4 

Other agency problems 
including discrimination, 

lack of personal consideration, * — 

rudeneas, or other forms of * 

neglect or incompetence 34.2 38^6 

* These problems were reported by 56 workers. Percentages do not add tfp to 1007, 
since four miscellaneous problems are included in the total number.’ 

**These problems were reported by 57 workers. Percentages do riot add up to 100% 
since four miscellaneous problems are included in the total number. 
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12. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 



1 ' 



Data fron^ both the national sample and the Phase I survey (CaTnpbell, 
in press)i indicated that among ^age-and-salary workers who were super- 
vised by others, the quality of a worker’s relations with his supervisor 
had a substantial imj>act both upon his job satisfaction and mental health 
Each worker in the Phase I survey was presented a series of 
statements that might describe his supervisor and was asked to rate 
each statement in terms of how true it was of his supervisor. A 
subsequent factor analysis of these ratings produced four identifiable 
factors. Each factor was represented in the natipnal survey by the two 
questions which had the highest loadings on the factor. These four 
factors^ and the questions representing each in the national survey 
were as follows: 

Index I; Nurturance of Subordinates 

Takes a personal interest in those he supervises 

|]ncourages those he supervises to develop new ways 
of doing- things 

' Index II: Closeness of Supervision I 

' Insists that those he supervises follow the rules 

Insists that those under* him work hard 



Index III: Closeness of Supervision II 

r- 

(Does not) let those he supervises alone unless 
they want help 

(Does not) let those he supervises set their 
own work pace . ■ 



■ i 
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\ 



Medium status (N^45) 
High status (N-773)- 



er|c 



1-5^7- 

(chi-square *6.0, 
— df=2, p<.^.05) 
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Index IV:“" Competence 

Knows his own 'jfob well 



Maintains high standards of performance 
in his own work 



The responses of wage-and-salary workers to the above eight 
questions are presented in Table 12.1. ^ 

Table 12.2 indicates the relationships between the Nurturance of 



Subordinates Index and the outcome measures. The type of supervisory 



behavior subsumed by the index was strongly associated with the job 
satisfaction mefasures. The greater the supervisor's nurturant behavior 
toward his subordinate (as perceived by the latter), the higher was 
the subordinate's overall job satisfaction, his satisfaction with the 
Comfort aspects of his job, Challenge-, Pay, Co-workers, and Resources. 



A workcr'ij job tension was also significantly lov/er when he felt that 



his sup^ervisor acted nurturantly toward him. Although Closeness of 

• o ^ • . 

Supervision I was significantly ‘associated with few of the outcome 
measures (Table 12.3), Closeness of Supervision II was significantly 
related to all the job satisfaction arid mental health measures (Table 
12.4), unfavorable outcomes being related to close supervision. In 



Table 12.5 the associations between the outcome measures and the 



workers* perception of his supervisors* level of competence are shown. 






Generally, workers who felt that their supervisors were competent were 
more satisfied* wi th thei r jobs than others and exhibited less Job- 
related Tension, Somatic Complaints, and Depression. 

Among the wage-and-salary workers interviewed, 3-5.2 percent 
indicated that they faced one or more problems with their immediate 
superiors (Table ,12.6). The types of prc^blems that they faced are 
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further described in Table 12.7. Most frequent were those cornplaints 
concerning a supervisor being technically incompetent or lazy, accoutiting 
^ for 14.0 percent of the problems’ re|>orted. Tw,elve and six-tenths percent 
of the problems that were mentioned involved supervisors making excessive 
demands of their subordinates. The relationships between the outcome 
measures and workers* reports of problems with their supervisors are j- 
described in Table 12.8. Workers reporting such problems were signifi- 
cantly more likely than others to exhibit high levels of job-related 
tension and low levels of satisfaction with Resourc^es. The latter ' 
association is, however, hardly surprising inasmuch as competent super- 
vision was one of the components of the Resources job satisfaction index. 

Eight and nine-tenths percent of wage-and-salary workers reported 
that ^helr supervisors or the personnel office where they worked in some 
way invaded their priya.cy (Table 12.9). The most frequent type of such ' 
difficulty involved workers’ employers looking into his home life, 
politics or police record (Table 12.ol0). Reporting a problem with 
Invasion of privacy was associated significantly wi th all the outcome > 
measures except Performance Debilitation and satisfaction with Pay. The 
strongest relationships Were between invasion o^ privacy and overall job 
satisfaction, job-related tension and life satisfaction (Table 12.12). 

In addition to the worker’s relations with his supervisor, a few 
questions were also asked concerning two other groups of people with 
whom the worker might deal: those whom he supervised and those outside 

the worker*s place of employment with whom the worker might have to 

communicate in* the course of his work. 

Almost half (45.8 percent) of workers reported supervising someone 
as part of their jobs (Table 12.13). This does not necessarily mean 
that a great many workers were ’’supervisory personnel” in the conventional 
use of the term. Even a fairly low-status employee with one assistant 

imi ■ . y 



could, given the question asked, have- legi tima tely regarded himself as 
being' In a sense a ”supervi sor*\ Or, for another example, a nurse who 

ga^ advice to newer nurses on her service may have felt that she was 

) 

supervising them, although both 'the more experienced nurse and the less 
‘^experienced ones may have indeed been organizational equals. Being a 

* y ' 

“supervisor*' in the rather loose sense just described appeared to have 
both advantages and disadvantages in terms of the survey's measures of 
workers* psychological, well-being (Table 12.14). While the “supervisors** 
were more satisfied than others with many aspects of their jobs and had 
higher scores on most of the mental health indices, they also reported 
experiencing greater levels of Job-related Tension. 

Frequent dealings with people not officially connected with the 
the worker's place of employment (e.g,, customers) were reported by 47.9 
percent of the workers (Table 12,15). Of these, 49.2 percent said 
that they faced one or more problems with these “outsiders** (Table 12.17) 
The. experience of such problems was, in addition, associated with 
increased levels cf Job- related Tension (Table 12,19). The most frequent 
reported problem encountered with outsiders (Table 12.18) was that out- 
siders made excessive, unreasonable, or unclear demands of the wbrker. 

Two other types of problems mentioned with considerable frequency were 
outsiders’ failures to perform their own jobs adequately in ways that, 
affected the worker (e.g., supplying inadequate materials) or blaming 

I ‘ 

the worker for things about his. company .that were beyond his control 
(e.g,, a customer complaining to a salesman because an advertised item ; 
was out of stock), . 

The rather sizeable impact on workers^ of inadequate interpersonal 
relations is futher suggested by two additional tables in other sections 
of th\s report. First, a quarter of t^he **single biggest problems** 

336 



mentioned by workers (Table\4.6) involved inadequate interpersonal 
relations of one type or anotner; 7.2 percent concerned supervising 
others, 7.5 percent concerned b^ng supervised, and 9.5 percent involved 
problems with outsiders. Data to be presented in the conclusion of 
this report further show that among the many types of v/orking conditions 
measured in the study, the quality of ^lations with one's supervisors 
was among the variables most highly correlated with workers' job 
satisfaction. 
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Table 12.1 Worker's Description of His Tnmediate Superior 

I'll read some things that may or may not be true of your immediate superior. 
Tell me how true you think each is of him or her. First. . . 



Very 

Triie 



Percentage* 
Somewhat • Not Too 



True 



True 



Not At All 
True 






Nurturance of Subordinates 

Takes a personal interest 

in those he supervises (1262) 56.37, 

Encourages those he 
supervise^ to develop new 



26.57, 



11.37, 



5.97, 



ways of doing^ things (1257) 


44.1 


25.0 


17.2 


13.8 


closeness of Supervision I 






' 




Insists th.at those he 
supervises follow the 
rules (1262) 


54.4 


33.4 


8.6 


^.6 


Insists jthatVthose under 
him work hard (1260) 


35.4 


39.0 


17.6 


8.0 


Cloiseness of Supervision II 










Lets those he supervises 
alone unless they want 
help (1263)** 


61.8 


25.9 


8.5 


3.8 


Lets those he supervises 
set their ownwork pace 
(1264)** 


43.8 


37.1 


11.6 


7.4 


Competence of Supervisor 










Knows his own job well 
(1256)* ^ \ 


72.5 


18.1 


5.9 


3.5 


Maintains high standards ' 
of performa!ace in his 
work (1243)! 


64.2 


24,2 


8.0 


3.5 









' . . - • . • '•) 

* Excludes self-employed workers and workers who did not have an indejjtifiable 
immediate superior. The numbter'^f workers is indicated in the parentheses after 
each statement. Statements are organized into the four supervision factors and 
rank-ordered under each factor accofding to the percentage of workers who said 
"very true." 

**In subsequent tables scores on this statement have been reversed and hence 
reflect closeness of /supervision rather than lack of closeness as implied by • 
the wording of the statement. 
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Table 12.5 Outcome Measures In Relation to Fourth Supervision Index: Cc?rapetence of Supervisor (contint^j ) 

Mental Health Qjtcoir.e Measures . 
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Table 12,6 Percentage of Workers with Problems Concerning Their 
Immediate Supervisor * ! ^ 

Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into with your 
immediate supeirvi^or? 

Percentage of workers (N=1264) 

Worker reports a problem 35*2% 

Worker reports no problem , 64.8 

* Excludes self-employed workers and workers who did not have an identifiable 
immediate superior. 

Table 12.7 Problem with Iipmediate Superior--Types of Problems 

Type of Problem 

Supervisor is^ technically 
incompetent or lazy 

Supervisor makes, excessive demands 

Supervisor is bull-headed, stubborn 

Supervisor is inaccessible or 
physically absent 

Supervisor and workers disagree 
on policies or priorities 

Supervisor and workers 
'^communicate poorly” 

Supervisor interferes with 
and bothers , subordinates , 
supervises too closely 

Supervisor is unclear, vague 

Supervisor is guilty of 
discrimination, favoritism 

Supervisor is' too critical, 
never compliments subordinates 

Supervisor has offensive habits 
(eg. uses bad language, smokes 
smelly cigars) 

Supervisor does not check up on 



subordinates , supervises too loosely 2.7 

Supervisor is not aggressive enough, 

does not stand up for his subordinates 2.6 

Supervisor handles people poorly, 

not further elaborated 2.4 

Supervisor does not seek adequate wages 

or wage increases for his subordiantes 2.2 

Supervisor is too new at his job 1.7 

■ f 

Supervisor is not sufficiently work — 

oriented in relations with subordiantes ,8 

Problems for which worker blames himself or 

which arise because worker is too new to His job *8 



*These problems were reported by 445 workers. Percentages do not add to 100% since 
29 miscellaneous problems are included in the total number 



Percentage of problems of each type* 

(Total number of problems reportcd=594) 
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Table 12.9 Per(!:cntaRe of Workers with Problems ConcerninR Invasion of Privacy 

Do you feel that your supervisor or the perfeonnel office where you work ever 
go into your personal matters that you think are none of their business? 



8.97. 

/ 



. Percentage of workers (N - 1313)* 

Worker reports a problem 
Worker reports no problem 

* Excludes self-employed workers ; • 

Table 12.10 Problems with Invasion of Privacy — Types of Problems 

^ _ 

In what ways are they going i^o your personal problems? 



■V) 



Employer looks into employee *s home 
life, politics, or police record 



Employer pressures employee into 
thinking a certain way 

Employer collects financial or 
c red it information on employee 

Employer divulges personal infor- 
mation about employee to unspecified 
other people 

Employer demands, that his employees 
engage in particular social or other 
activities when they are officially 
off the job 

Employer d iyulges personal infor- 
mation about employees to others 
within the company 

Employer collects medical information 
on employees 

Employer collects **ratings" on 
subordinates by supervisor or 
others in the company 

Employer pressures employees into 
voting a certain way 



Employer requires employees to 
take "personality tests" or fill 
out forms the content of which may 
be embarrassing or incriminating 



Percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of problems reported = 11^) 

50.9% 

12.3 




* These problems were reported by 106 workers. Percentages do not add to 100% 

since 8 miscellaneous problems are included in the total number 
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Excludes self • employed workers 
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Table 12.13 PercentaRe of Workers Ivno Supervise Others 
Do you supervise anybody as part <pf your job? 

Percentage of workers {"N-1532) 
Worker supervises somebody 45 87o 

Worker does not supervise anyone 54.2 
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Table 12 J 5 Frequency wi:t:h which V/orkcr Deals with (Outsiders 

How ofl:en during working hours do you have to deal with outsiders who 
have business dealings with your company--like customers of distributors? 

Percentage of workers (N«1531) 



Nearly all the t ime 31 • 07o 

Frequently 16.9 

'Sometimes 19.3 

Nevef i 32.8 
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Table 12,17 Percentaj3;e of Workers with Problems Concerning Outsiders Who 
have Business Dealings with Worker* s Company 

Could you tell. me what problems or difficulties you run into in dealing 
with outsiders (like customers or distributors who have business dealings 
with your company)? 



Worker reports a problem 
Worker reports no problem 



Percentage of workers (N=1021)‘‘^ 
49 . 27o 
’50.8 



* Excludes workers who have no business dealings with outsiders. 
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Tiib 1 e \ 2 ^ 1 8 Problems with Qutsi <^ ors who have Business Dca^in^s vi"tB\Worker ^ s 
Company 



Type of proble m 

Outsiders make excessive, unreasonable 
or unclear demands of the V7orker 

Outsiders perform inadequately 
in their work role (eg. arc too ♦ 
clow or ax'e unreliable) 

Outsiders complain to or blame 
worker for wiiat he feels is not 
his fault 

Outsiders display bad manners, rude 
or irritating behavior 

Outsiders communicate poorly . 
v;ith workers 

Outsiders do not understand 
worker job or his relationship 
to them 

Outsiders arc ‘^uncooperativeV not 
further elaborated' 

Outsiders cheat (eg, give wrong 
inforrjiation, try to get too much) 

Outsiders put the worker in a don- 
flictual or compromising position 
(excludes blaming worker for what 
he feels is not his fault) 

Outsiders are stubborn, resistant 
to change, uncompromising, inflexible, 
old-fashioned 

Outsiders demand special favors from 
worker 



Percentage of problems of each type* 
(Total number of problems reported - 671) 



30.77o 

16,4 

12.2 

9.2 

7.0 

5*5 

4.6 

3.7 



1.6 



1.2 



.9 



^Problems were reported by 502 workers. Percentages do not add to 100% 
since 46 miscellaneous problems are included in the ^otal number. 
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Excludes workers who do not deal with outsiders as part of their job 



13. PROMOTIONS 



As part of the card sorts that produced the data for the Jobsat '70 
Indices and their companion importance indices (see Section 3) workers 
were also asked to rate the statement "the phances for proniotion are 
good" both in terms of how true it was about their jobs and how important 
it was to them that it be true. Since this promotion questibn was not 
included in the Jobsat '70 measures, its dy^ributions were not shown 
in the earlier tables of workers’ ratings obtained from the importance 
, (Table 3.2) and satisfaction (Table 3.3) c,ard sorts. Instead, these 
distributions are presented in Tables 13.1 and, 13.2 below. In terms 
of Its importance to them in a job, workers-^ssigned. having good promo- 
tional opportunities a moderate rating ^in comparison to other importance 
Items ^n the card ^ort (Tables 3.2 and 13.1). At the same time, the 
quality of their promotional oppprtuiiities ^was one aspect of their jobs 
with which workers reported being most dissatisfied (Tables 3.3 and 
13.2). The tables in the present section cover two aspects of promo- 
tions and' their implications for workers* well-being: promotional 

fairness and promotional opportunities. 

\ 

Workers* feelings about how fairly promotions were handled where 
they worked are presented in- Table 13.3. Despite the fact that only . 
a quarter of the wage-and-salary workers interviewed felt that their 
chances for promotion were very good, more than two-thirds said that 
promotions where they worked were at least handled somewhat fairly. ^ 
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This may possibly indicate that many workers recognized that some of 
the reasons for their poor chances for promotion might have been 
inherent in tl)Gmselves (e.g., limited educktl^ or skills). A worker 
sensing that he had reached the limits of his promotability potential 
might be dissatisfied with his promotional prospects but might not 
necessarily think that he was being treated unfairly. Still other 
workers might have recognized that although their employers’ handled 
promotions fairly, the size of their ’’companies*’ severely limited 
the number of available openings. A quarter of the sample's wage- 
and-salary workers worked in "companies” where there were less than 
ten employees . 

The * associa tions between .the survey’s outcome measures and how 
fairly workers felt their employers handled promotions appear in 
Table 13.4. As may be clearly seen, all the correlations in the table 
are quite sizeable^and most are statistically significant, beyond the 
.001 level. The observed correlations were the highest for the two 
overall job satisfaction measures (Jobsat ’70 and Content Free) and 
Job Tension. In each case the grater the promotional fairness reported 

by workers, the more favorable were w’orkers* outcome scores. In com- 

\ 

parlson with the large number of working conditions measures investigated 
in Ihe study, promotional fairness was among those most highly correlated 
with the job satisfaction and work* related tension measures. 

Table 13.5 indicates both the time when- each worker wanted to be , 
promoted and the time he actually expec ted to be promoted. A more 
concise description of the various types of congruence between desired 
and expected promotion is presented in Table 13.6. Among those workers 
answering both the desired and expected promotion questions (and many 
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could not estimate' when they thouglit they would be promoted), 42.5 
perc 4 ?nt indicated that they neither expected to be promoted nor wanted 
to be. This seemingly high percentage may merely have indicated the 
adjustment of workers* hopes to what they felt to be the' realities of 
their promotional situations. On the other hand, it may have been 
that many workers simply did not want the extra duties and responsi- 



bilities that’ a promotion might entail br felt that they had reached 
the highest level at which they could perform successfully. OnJ.y three 
p , ' nt felt that they would be promoted sooner than they .would like. 

An additional 19.3 percent were in the frustrating position of wanting 
'a promotion immediatoly but suspecting that they would never receive it. 
The next table shows the relationship . between the outcome measures 

and the various general categoric of congruence between times of desired 

/' 

and expected promotions. In each of the statistically significant 
relationships that may be observed in the table wanting a promotion 

* ’(iL 

before it v.»ould be offered was associated with unfavorable outcome 
scores. 

Although a comparatively modest number of workers said that 
promotional opportunities were important to them, such statements-- 
perhaps motivated b;^ a desire not to. i^eem too' self-aggrandizing--might 
have underestimated the significance to workers of promotions. The 
quality of their promotional opportunities was among the working condi- 
tions \^rlth which workers were least satisfied. In addition, rf the 
importance of an aspe*ct of working conditions is judged by the m^gnitiide 
of rits correlations with the study's job satisfaction and mental health 
outcome measures, promotional opportunities and promotional fairness 
appeared to be among the most important areas investigated in the survey. 
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Finally, problems with promotions were shown to be highly relevant to 
aj labor standards area of considerable social signlflcance--discrimina 
tion on the basis of race, sex, or age. Data in an earlier s'ection 
has already indicated that the form of discrimination most frequently 
reported by workers was discrimination in promotional policies or ^ 
practices. 
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Tabic 13.1 Importance of Chances for Promcrtlon 

As part of the value card sort the following question was asked:'> How im- 
portant to you is it that the chances for promotion are good? 



Importance 
Very important 
Somewhat important 
A little Important 
r Not at all important 
.* *Excludes self-employed workers 



Percentage (N = 1288)* 
54.8% 

25.9 

10.5 

8.8 



Table 13,2 Satisfaction with Chances, for Promotion 



As part of the j^b satisfaction card sort tbie following question was asked; 
How true is it that in- y^ur job the chances for promotion- are good? 



How true 

Very true 
Somewhat true 
A little ttue 
Not at all true 

*Exclud^^self-employed workers 



Percentage (N = 1297)* 
24.3% ' . 

I 

2A«l 

21,7 

30.0 



Table 13,3 Worker’s Perception of How Fairly his Employer Handles Promotions 

How fairly are promotions handled where wo4,^^wrk? \^ould you say completely 
fairly, somewhat fairly, or not too fairly 



Fairness 

Promotions handled completely^ fairly 
Promotions handled somewhat fairly 
Promotions handled not t30,o fairly 
No promotions have been given 

* Excludes self-employed, workers . 



Percentage (N = 1278)* 



35 . 7% 
33.0 
15.8 
15.5 
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Table 13,6 Summary Table on Worker’s Expected Promotion T i mo a s C on.i 'M reel 
to his Desired Promotion Time 

Comparison of Times Percentage (N = 92 9) 

Worker wants to be promoted: 
the time when he wants to be 
promoted and when he expects 
to be promoted are the same 
(excludes cat^^^ory immediately 

following) 10 - 77o 

Worker never »/ants to be promoted 

and never expects to be*- 42 . S 

Worker expects to be promoted 

at a time sooner than he would like 3-0 

Worker expects to be promoted 
at a time later th^n he would like 
(excludes cat.egory immediately 

following) 24.0 

WoiKer wants promotion immediately 

but thinks it will never be offered 19.3 

^Excludes self-employed workers and workers who were in the process of 
being promoted at the time of the interview? and workers for whom answers 
were not obtained on cither of the two questions asked. 

■^^Workers who wanted to and expected to be promoted more than 20 years from 
now are included in this category. 
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1^. JOB SECURITY 



WorkcM's* assessments of the extent to which automation might alter 
:hoir work lives are presented in Tables 14.1 and 14.2. Most workers 
apparently felt it was highly unlikely that their jobs would be automated 
in the next few years. On the other hand, 15 percent of workers felt that 
it was at least "somewhat likely" that their jobs v;ould be automated. 

Among workers Who tliought it vas at least "a little likely" their jobs 
would bo automated, 14.2 percent said that if their jobs wore automated, 
they would simply, be out of a job,. rather than having their employers find-^ 
ing something else for them to do or adapting their jobs to the machines or 
computers (Table 14.2^:. 

Table 14.3 indicates that 40.2 percent of workers felt It would be 
very eafey for them to find a similar job with another employer; however, 
an additional 30.4 percent felt it would not be easy at all for them to ^ 

find a job comparable to their current ones. It appears, therefore, that 
while many or tlie workers ?,n the sample expressed little concern over 
losing their jobs through autjgfria tion , there was still an identifiable 
portion who felt uneasy abopt losing their jobs and/or finding nev; ones 
if they had to. 

In order to identify the 'sub’groups of workers who were most worried 
about job security, chi-square analyses were run to test the association 
between various demographic or occupational variables and the answers to 
the three questions concerning job security. The first variable so 
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analyzod was sex. Women were somewhat more likely than men (chi-.square = 

12.837; df = 3; p < .01) to feel their jobs would be automated. They also 

were more likely to feel that they would get a worse deal (i.e., they 

would simply be out o£ a job) if their jobs were automated (chi-square = 

8.583; df - 2; p ,05). Hov;ever, there was no association between the 

sox of the worker, and his or her feelings concerning case of finding a 

new job. There v/as no assejeiation between race and the answers to the 

three ]ob security questions. Annual income from the job and job security 

showed quite significant associations for the first tv/o job security 

questions (chi-square = 3.2,318; d,f = 12; p < .005 for the question in 

Table Id. I, and chi-square = A2.594; df "8; p< .001 for the question in 

Table Id, 2) but no significant association for the job security question 

in Table Id. 3. Very lov; income workers (camiiig less than $3,400 per year) 

were least likely of all to feel their jobs would be automated, but were 

mo.^t likely to fool that they v;ould surely be out of a job if those jobs 

were automated. Tlic next' lowest income group ($3 ,400- $4, 999) V7cre the 
— ^ 

Dost likely of all income groups to feel, their jobs might be automated 

f 

and were also quite concerned that they would be out of a job in that case. 

At the other end of the income spectrum, workers in the highest income sub- 
group- ($10,000 or more) were not very concerned either that their jqbs would 
be automated or that they would be out of a job if 'that happened. As mighty 
bo expected, blue-collar workers were more likely than white-collar workers 
to feel they would be out of a job if their job were automated (chi-square 
= 13.573; df - 2; p <C,005) and also less confident about being able to find 
a new job (chi-square « 13.251; df = 2; p .005). Associations between job 

security and various industry groupings were rather complicated* The associ* 

\ 

ation.s between industry and job security were signi f icanb^for the three job 
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security items at the .001, .al, and .001 levels, respectively,^ Workers in 

manufacturing, services, and finance, insurance, or real estate were moSw 

likely to tl'ink their would be automated. Workers in agriculture and 

wholesale and retail trade were most likely to feel they would simply be out 
of a job if their jobs were automated. Finally, workers in the mining 

industry were least confident about being able to find a similar job, 
uiiile conficiCt construction workers were the most confident. 

There was a very strong linear association (chi-squaro = 87.910; 
cif - 10; p < .001) between age and feelings about the difficulty of finding 
a new job. Although only 16 percent of the youngest workers' felt it would 
not be easy to find a new job, 62.5 percent of the oldest workers felt 
that way. Education v;as also strongly associated with job security; 
workers v;ith more education generally felt more confident about their jobs 
not being automated (clii-square = 40. 127; df = 21; p <C .01), not losing 
jobs in the event of automation (chi-sqpjare = 39.783; df = 14; p ’< .001), 

' • t— 

and being able to find a new job (chi-square = 35.306; df = 14; p < .005). 

The relationships between the study*s 13 outcome measures and workers' 
feelings that their jobs might be au toma ted ' (the question in Table 14,1) . 
appear in Tabie 14. -r, ‘The most sizeable relationship (and the only one 
for which the F value was significant at the .001 level) was that between 
likelihood of automation and Job Tension* The relationship was, however, 
not linear, sinc-e the lowest _^ob tension mean was obtained by workers who 
said automation was "not all likely" but the highest tension was reported 

by those in tlfe next category ("a little likely''). But were the bottom 

< . * ... 
th reo ca tegorics in .the table combined, it could be concluded that greater 



o 

ERIC 



>v i * ^ 

The associated chi-squares and deg^ees^ or freedom for the likelihood of 

automation, effect of automation, and ease of finding a new Job v;erc 

/respectively: chi-square = 87.671, df ~ 24; chi-Square = 33.769, df - 16; 

chi-square = 90.050, df - 16. 
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tension wnc experienced by those who fe}.'. there was any probability that ; 

^ » 

their ]obs would be automated than by chose vhb felt safeguarded against 1 
automation. 

Somewhat less h? ,hly associat^ed with the outcome measures v;cre workers* 
perceptions of wiiat might happen to them were theii jobs automated '^Tablo' 
14.5). Workers who felt that their jobs would be most endangered by 
automation reported ficantly 'css job satisfaction than others as 

measured both hy the two overall job satisfaction indices and less satis- 

1 

faction with the Cliallengc and Pay aspects of their jobs. Those v;ho felt 
that aiitoniation would put ther.i out of a job also expres§ed greater feelings 
of. depression than others. 
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7':i.blc 14 . 1 --Probnbl 1 i ty of AuLomation 



How likely is it that in the" next few years machines or computers will be 
doing a l it of the things you now do on your job? Is it very likely, 
sonjewhat likely, a little likely, or not at all likely? 



Worker * s -a sses smenL of likelihood of 
mar nine taking .over his jo b ' 



Very likely 
.Somewhat likely 
A little likely 

Not at all likely i 

\ , 

Don't know 

Table 14.2-~ Job Security In Face of Automation 



Vc teoaU i 

7.3 % 

7.7 

9.7 

75 . 0 ' ' 

. J 



If this (automation of your j ob) -happens , .would you be out of a job, or would 
your employer find something else fur you to 'do, or would your job just be 
adapted :.o the machine or computer, or what? 



What ^worker thinks would happen to him were 
hi s job autom ated ■ . 



‘’Worker would he' out^ of a job 

Employer would give Worker another job 

' ‘ f 

Worker's 'job would be adapted to. machine or conriputcr 
Other ‘ - 

Don't know 



Percentxago yN-3?3)^ 

■ W.2'% 

32.2 

47.2 
3.2 ; 

3.2 



"^Excludes w^^rkcrs who felt it was "not at all likely" that machines or 
computers would repla^ce them* ■ " 



Table 14.3~-Ea.se of. Getting Comparable Job > • 



About. how easy would it be for you to find a job with another employer 
with approximately the same income and fringe benefits you now hav^? 
World you say very easy, somewhat easy, or not^ edsy at all? . . 



Ease 



Percentage ’^(N=130I)’^^ 



Very easy to fine a similar job 
Somewhajt easy to f-ind a similar 

Not easy at all to find a similar job 

; V ‘ 

‘-^Exclu^es, self-employed' workers 



40.2 % 



29.4 , 

30.4 



■ ( 
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Table I4«4 Outcome Measures In Relati'on to Probability of Automation (continued) 
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Table 14.6 Outcome Measures In Relation to Ease of Getting Comparable Job * 
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15. CONTENT OF WORK 



. Almost half percent) of the **single biggest probLeins*^ that 



workers reported facing on thejlr jobs (Table 4.6) concerned the '^content 
of their work--.what the workers did on their jobs rather than the 



working, conditions surrounding these activities. “Foremost among these 






proljlems were technical problems associated with a workers* task 



performance, problems- in , securing resources necessary for adequate task 



performance, and demands tfiat the worker perform, excessive amounts of 



wbrk or work too fast. In addition to causing problems for worker^. 



however, the content of their •'jobs also p-rovided them with some of their 



greatest sources of job sarisfactlon. As further evidence of t-he' 

• importance to workers of the content of their jobs, it may be aj-so 
"remembered that^ the four aspects of the job rated by workers as most 
important to them all concerned the content of their work: **the work 

Is interef ting, ** **I receive enough help and equipment to get the job 

done," **I have enough information to get the job done,** **I have enough 
'authority to do my job" (Table 3.2). 

When a worker is dissatisfied with the work he is doing on^ 
possible remedy for his situation is securing a change in job^^/^^sign- 
ments frotn*^ his employer For many , ^ however, this remedy is not readily 
I avail-able*, since a large number of workers appeared to be **locke.d into** 
their present jobs. A little over half of all the wage-and-salary 

workers interviewed reported that it would be **very" or "somewhat" hard 

( ' ' ' ' 

for them to get their employers to change their job assignments. That 
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thus bein^ "locked into" a job assignment was substantially related to 

job satisfaction* job-related tension, arjd life sJatisfaction is demon- 
■ • 0 
strated by Table 15.2, On all of the study's job satisfaction measures 

those workers who were least satisfied were those vdio felt that securing 

a change in job assignments would be most difficult. 



DEMANDS \ • 

Workers’ descriptions of some demands jthat were part of their jobs 
are presented in Table 15.3, Consistent with the reports by 'many workers 
that one of the ’’single biggest problems” they faced on their jobs* was 
•that their work was too hard or their work-pace too fast (Table 4.6), 

Table 15.3 shows that 70.9 percent had to work ve^ fast either "a lot" or 
"somewhat" arid that 75.5 percent had to work very hard either "a lot" or 
"somewhat." Tables 15.4’ through 15.9 show the relationships between the ' 
demands listed in Table 15.3 and the job aatisfactiori and mental health 

outcome measures. Workers with, jobs that required them to work very fast, 

' r * ' ' . 

very hard, or exert a lot or physical effort were less, satisfied than 

^ ' ' 

others with the Comfort aspects of their 'jobs arid reported greater job- 
related tension. Requlremeufs that a worker never make a. mistake were 
associated with high levels of job-related tension, and having to p'erform 
activities that were repetitious was significantly related to low ' ^ 

satisfaction with the Challenge aspects of work, , 

The six questionnaire items in Table 15.3 were part of a longer 
series of items concerning the demand characteristics of worker's jobs, 
which also included the five i'tems in Table 15.10 and the two in Table ' 
15.13. A correlational analysis was made of all 15 itrims on a random 
half-sample of workers. The correlations among the items indicated 
that five of them might be combined' into a reliable index. The five 
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items constituting this Index are those In Table 15.10 and their inter-' 
correlations are shown in Table 15.11. The resulting Index of Enrfchlng 
Job Demands was aij arithmetic mean of the five items> high score on the 
index Indleating that the workers' job provided him wl th a .variety of 
job tasks and demanded high levels’ of skill and creativity. The 

I 

reliability o£ the* index, as detennlned by coefficient alpha, was .79. 






That' th^'index of Enriching Job Demands was strongly related to ' 

I 

many of the studys* outcome measures :l^s demonstrated hy Table 15. 12^ 

The index was prominent among the studys* measures that were roost highly 
associated with overall job satisfaction. Not unexpectedly, the Index 
was also highly correlated \^ith satisfaction with Challenge. The 
relationship between the Index^and satisfaction wi^ Pay is probably 
artifactual, reflecting the possibility that many/ of those jobs ^Ich 
were in some ways personally enriching were at the same time aliso well 
paying. Life satisfaction was aTso highly related to scores on the, 
index, with those wc^rkers roost satisfied with their lives being those 

V . . : ' 

who were also In the roost personally enriching jobs. NQte, however, 

• ^ 

that TOrkers in these jobs also reported more job related tension than 

. * * 

others, ^^hls pattern of relationships in which a working condition 

< ' 

..-was as-soclatejd with high levels of job sati'S.factlon and mental health 

.but at the same ■ time with considerable' job-related tension joccurs in 

' * 

a nurober of 'tables in this report. In each such table the working 

\ ' ^ ; ' 

condition is in one way or another related to occupational status. 

A similar pattern of relationship^ has previbusly been reported by 
jCurln et al. (1960) and Kahn et al. (1964) and suggests. that although 
high occupational status may confer on the worker a number, of positive 
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psychological benefits, the price he mast pay for these benefits ts. 
a considerable amount of-^orry about his job. Gurin ^r;td^hts associates 
explainedTTthi'S in terms of the greater ego-involveraent of persons *in 
higher- ranking occupations. This heightened ego invol^emenjt, according 
to them, "creates the high aspiration within which problems §re 
experienced/' In, terms of the present data, an "enriching" job also 
appeared to be a highly challenging one in which the personal stakes*/* 
of workers were high. The rewards ‘encumbent upon successful performance 
in such jobs seemed tp be considerable. But little of great importance 

is attained without paying a price. Technical problems and ocher such 

' ■/ ■ « 1 

problems, delays, or difficulties can more easily be dismissed as* 

k 

! >■ 

tolerable nuifeances and as only marginally relevant to one*s self image ’ 
( - ^ ‘ i ^ 

when a worker does not have a very great psychological investment in 

his* work. ,BuL where' ego-involvement in the iob is great and where 
""success" becomes a measure of personal worth, even technical problems 
and other such difficulties may take on a tension-prqdy^ing self- 
relevance which they might not otherwise possess. 

The aut<>homy that the worker reported was provided him on his 
job was estimated by two, questions that were included among the set 
of those listed in Tables 15.3 and 15.10. These two questions assessed 

' I 

the extent to which the Worker felt his job allowed him "a lot of 
freedom’* as to how he did his work and let him "make a lot of decisions" 
on, -his own. The reliability of this two-item indej^, estimated by 

t * • 

coefficient alpha, was ;57. Workers' responses to the two4.tems 
constituting tbs' index are presented in Table 15.13. The petcentages i 

o ^ >> 

in the table suggest that a surprisingly high proportion of those 

P' - - * ' ■ V ' 

interviewed felt that they were afforded some autonomy on their jobs. 
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These percentages may , , however^ overstate th^ actual extent to which 
autonomy was granted workers by their employers^ or sup(^rvisor6 . In* 

6ne of the prefest interviews, for example^;' a drug-packer indicated 
^thai*>. what she liked best about her job was the freedom *and autonomy 
i,t allowed her. A closer examination of her interview indicated that 

f , ^ ■ 

(a) her job consisted of i>utting various assortments of pre^-packaged 

4J . ' - 

and pre-shelvcd .drugs into cartons according to a set of packing orders 

she received each day and that' (b) her autonomy was conjoined, to the 

» » 

steps through which she would assemble the drugs and the sequence in 
which she would fill the .orders supplied tb her. Her jolb was therefore 
^autonomous** only within the very limited confines ‘defined by her. 
employer. She was not very closely supervised and worked somewhat ' 
physically apart from others in her company, and these conditions may 
hav^ e\/en further enhanced her belief that ajie had a great deal of 
autonomy. HoWver, her job wJuld scarcely, correspond ’'to the common 
image of what constitutes an ‘‘autonomous**, job. Many of the large ^ 
number of workers reporting thqt their jobs were autonomous may likewise 
,have been commenting silAply upon the autonomy granted them by their 

. ■ i- - * . , 

T 

employer within highly circumscribed boundaries. 

In spite of the possibility that many workers* reports of theii^ 
having considerable autonomy might have ignored the real extent of the , 
'Constraints under which they worked, such reports were significantly 
related to every one of the study's outcome measures. The autonomy 

I ■ , 

provided the worker was among the half-dozen working conditions 
measnared in the study which appeared to have the greatest impact on 
workers * overall job satisfaction. The relationship' between autonomy 
and satisfaction ^with Challenge was especially high, contributing thereby 

3S0 
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some Indication of thq construct ^yalldity 6f both the Autonomy Index 

, - ■ ■' ' • V ) ■ ■ 

and the Challenge sufjiscale \of' the job^satlsfaction/^easuxfe. On all 



of the mental health jindices woSckers /who fplt that they,l^ad little 

' • ■ ■ , /■ < • . ' 1 • • ■ ■ * . 
autonomy on their jobs had. poorer mental health scopes/ 



\ . 






O 

ERIC 



RESOURCES " . . , ^ 

wouJ.d probably dispute the premise that, other things being . 

^ . ' ’ . ' ' 

equal, a good job is one that can be characterized by such phrases as 
•'challenging," "ego-involving," and "stimulating," and in recent years 
the creation of such Jobs has been a major effort, of* those interested 
in organizational development* But the creation of jobs vith these . ^ , 

characteristics does not necessarily.mean that workers will be^.happy 

' ' ■ ♦ )■ 

in them. Thos^e advocating the creaticm o'f such jobs generally base 

their advocacy on the unspoken assumption that thqse holding the jobs 

• , / ■' J ■ ’ 

will be performing adequately. Greater attention seems to be paid to 

: ■ ' ■ ' ' i , ' 

the demands of and opportunities afforded by the job than in the more 

/•'■■■■. ' 

mundane considerations of supplying the worker with tjip^ resources 

j ■ ' * « 

necessary for meeting such demands and making full use- of the opportunities 

. 'I ' ' 

afforded him. WhiljB there is considerable discussion as to hdw the ^ 

" ■ ' ' / ■’ ' ' ' . ' ' 

responsibilities of workers may be "enlarged," much less attention is 

focused upon how workers in such "enlarged" jobs may be adequately 

' f 

equipped to meet their extended job pem§rids,. If the work&r finda hims'elf 

; ^ ■/ ' 

unable/ to meet the demandb- of an "enlarged" job, tKe job-enlqrgement 

' — ‘ ^ <*■ . ^ . 

process will .probably have been in/vain. The worker wiTl not only have 

failed in his job but he will have faiip^d in a 'job' in* which fie has 



become quite egd-involved . Without adequate provision for facilitating 

- ■ . I , / 

task accomplishment job enlargement can accomplish little more than. 

increase the- personal damage may result from, poor job performance. 

■■ . ■ . / ' ■ 
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The present ‘ study inves.tigated <twoVtype*^ of resources for task 

' • I ^ ^ ^ 

accomplishment availabie tp workers--’ those, provided by their employers 

and those brought to the job by the workers themselves* Lack of the 

* . / , ' * • • . ' 

former '^externally provided" rjesourcqs constituted the. fourth "biggest ' 

problem^' that workers face^* on their job (Tabla^4.6). Table 15.15- , ‘ 
indicates the extent to which workers were provided with five specific 
types of resources--ass.istance, authority, time, information, and 
equipment. Each . of. these five resources was insiTf ficiently provided 
about a fifth of the workers ihtervieWd; The degrd^ to which each 
worker was provided with the five resources, taken as a whole was . estima tec 
.by a Resou-rce Adequacy Index based on the worker’s mean score on the 
five questions in Table 15*15. ‘ The associations between this index and 



Duree 



the butcome measures (Table 15.16) indicated that level of resources 

adequacy was strongly associated with overall job satisfaction, job- , 

. • . -■ * ' ' i 

related tension, and satisfaction with both the Comfort and (not 

M 

suxTJrisingiy) Resources aspects of the job. 

A worker's skills and edjfcation constitute additional resources 
upon which he cap draw in order to meet the demands of his job. ' This 

, ■ i ■ - - ' 

does not heces^grily-mean, hov;ever, that the more skills a worker has 

’ .1 

• ■ ’ I ' ‘ ’ 

the better->x)ff he will be. It is possilbld that the worker can be too 
skilled or too well-educated for his job and hence be "under*-utilized" 
or "undeoremploy.e/Jr" Table 15.17 shows that 26.6 percent workers 
fel^that th^'^were "under-utilized" in ^e sense that they felt that/ 
they liad • skills /that they would like to be using but could, not use on 

■ ( '1 . V " • 

their jobs. The sizeab^ negative implications of skill under-uti'li^a- 
tion for job satisfaction" and mental healtjj are further suggested by the 

data in Table 15.18. ' 

‘ :) • . 
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• The extent of congruence between the lev,el.s of workers* edycatlqns 

/ ' '■ . ’ ' " • . • , ; 

ahd the '‘amount of education they reported thfft, was ne'eded by theiV 

V" ' ^ ^ •* ' { . ' , ^ 

jobs is presented in Table 15.19. and, In mo.re abbreviated form, in*15.20. 
Overall 35.5 percent repotted that their educations were being .under- 
utilized by their present jobs or, put another way, that they were 
educationally over-qualified. In some' cases', such as those in which 
college graduates were performing work needing a'grad.e school 

' I ' * , ' 

I ' # ^ ^ 

education,' the degree of under-utilization appeared to be quite extreme 
, (Table .15. 19) . Table 15.21 further indicates significant associations.'^ 
between several' .dj^ the job satisfaction measures and "the congruence 



* 1 



between a worker's 
his work. Those 1 



education and the level of education required by 

* ■> 

east satisfied were in each case those who were ^ 



educationally'-dver-qualified. The most satisfied workers W^r^lnter- 
estingly, those who were educationqlly under-qualified. Apparently the 
skills and other personal resources of the latter had all’*owed them to 
advance to positions that would hot otherwise have been attainable by 

virtue of their educatJion alone. Such, educationally /'under-qualified" 

■ 1 , ' 

workers were even more satisfied with their jobs than wei;e workers 



.( 



whose educatiorfal levels were better matched to the educ^tioni 
by their work. 



re4uired 



' /■ 
















Table j[q.l — Ease of ChAnRing Job Assignment 

Hpir hard or easy do you think it would be for you tp get your raployer 
to*-^hange your job assignment if^you didn.'t like it? Would you say 
very hard, somewhat hard, somewfi^’' easy, or very.eas^? ' 

Degree of difficulty 

Very hard • 

Somewhat hard 

Somewhat easy ^ 

Very easy - . 

^Excludes self-emjiloyed workers. 
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1 Table 15.3 Selected Demand Characteristics 


of Worker* 


s '^Job 


\- 


♦ 1*11 read a list of things that might describe a person* s . job; 


For ea ch 


thing I read I*d like you to 


tell jne how much this is 


like your 


job. 


A job that, . .Would you say this is a lot like -your job 


>, somewhat like 


your job, a little like your 


job, or not at 


all like your jt)b? 


• 


- 


* 


Percentage 


’ / ' 






Some 


A 


Not 


Demand .characteristic 


A lot 


what 


little 


at all 


Requi^res that you work 


/ 




*■ 


' 


very fast. (N--1527) 


34.9% 


36.0% 


15.8% 


13.2% 


Requires that you 










,i7ork very hard (N=1524) 


39 . 9 ' 


35.6 


15.6 


8.9 


Requires that you exert 








* 


a lot of physical effort, 
XN-1523) ' 


29.9 


22.9 


23 . 8 


23.4 


Requires that you almost 


j ■ ‘ 




2d.l. 


Vi 

#■ 


never make a mistake (N=1529) 


36 .-8 


29.5 


13.6 


‘ Requires that yea do 










things thati are very 
repetitious (N=1527) 

t '■ , 


47.9 


26.9 


,15.9 


9.3 


Requires that^you be 
skilled in using your 


\ 








_hands (N=1529) 


\ 54.3 


15.9 


12.5 ' 


17.3 




Table 15.4 Outcome Measures In Relation to W orker's Job' Regliirtng ttvafc He . Work 

I 

Job Satisfaction Outcome Measures r 
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Table 15.10 Items in Indc-x of Enriching Job nemanci s 



The following items comprising- the Index of 
the worker as part of the list o!:. "demands" 
Table 15.3. 



Enriching Job Deirjands were presented to 
included in the question described in 



Percentage 



demand Characteristic 




A Icc 


Some 

what 


A 

little 


Not 

at all 


f ■ 

, ,R v^uires that you keep 
ha ing to learn new 
thi \gs (N=1530) 




47.17o 


25.87. 


13.57. 


13.57. 


Allows you to do a variety 
of different things (N~1529'' 




54.2 


21.0 


10.9 


13.9 


'lujlies a high level 
1 ■( ^ tlL (N-1528) 




40.1 


32.9 


, 15.3 


• 11.8 


Rn ;jtlrv that you 
^ be creai 't (N=1523) 




29.0 

) 




14.9 


33.3 


quires t -iv you do a 
It of plav ing ahead (N-1531) 




/ 

42.0 


20.5 


1 . 6 


22.9 






Ta, ’ 3 1S.1 V-Gorrelations Among Items in Index of Enriching- Job Demands . 



Requires that . Requires that Requires Requires- a 
you keep having you do a lot that ‘high 
to learn new of planning you be level of 
things ; ahead creative skill- 



Allows ) >u to ' 
do a va: ety 
of diffei ont 
things 


• 


.46 


.36 


, 40 


Requires, t high 
level oir jkill 




.44 ^ 


.42 


V 

*44 


•"uire that 


\ 






- 


creative 




.39'. . 


.53 




Requires that 
you do a lot 
of planning 
ahead 




.50 


r ■■ . 








.32 
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Table 15 *1 3 Autonomy Provided Worker on His Job 



When presented the set of **dematids" described in table 15.3 the worker 

wps also presented in the same multi-part nuestlon. two items intended to 
assess the autonomy provided him by his job. The two items and the percentage 

of workers indicating that each was a lot, somewhat, a little, or not at all 
like their jobs, follows^ " 

Percentage 

' A lot Somewhat A little Not at all 



Allpws you a lot of freedom ^ 
as to how you do your work 

(N = 1528) ^ 46.67a 27.67o 13.37a 12.57. 

Allows you to make a lot of * \ 

decisions on your own (N = 1528) 48.7 ' 25.1 13.2 13.0 • 



'‘<*These two items were combined to fom an index score of "autonomy provifled ^ 
to the worker on his job." Each worker's score on the index ^is the average 
of his responses to the ^wo questions. Scores ranged from 1.0^ (lowest autonomy) 
to 4.0 (highest- autonomy). 





/ 






. / 









\ 



your best. 




Help ar-aa«±3tance from those . 
you^wrk with (N = 1507)* * 

The authority to tell certain 
people what to do (N = 1476)* 

Time in which' to do what others 
expect of you (N = 1500)* 

The facts and information you 
need (N =* 1510)* 

The machinery, 'tools, or other 
equipment you need (N =1511)* 

* These fiye items were combined to form an index score of "adequacy of 
resources available to worker". Each worker's score on th^ ipdex is the 
average of his response to the five questions. Scores ranged from 1.0 (most 
■inadequate) to 5.0 (most adequate). 



the Worker 


for Doing His Job. 


get from your employer or those 
your best.; For each, tell me 
: not enough for you to work ^ 




Percentage 


Enough 


Not enough 


80.97o 


19.17o 


78.4 


21.6 


1b,Z 


23.2 


■ 83.0 


17.0 : ' 
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82.9 


17.1 
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Table 15.17 Utilization of Worker Skills, by -the Job 

T^hrough your previous experience and tr.aining, do you have some skills that you 
would like to be using in your work but ttan't use on your present job? 



Under-utilization 

Worker has skills he cannot use 

t 

Worker can use. all the skills he has 



Percentage (N = 1528) 
26.67o 
73.4 
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Table 15.20 Utilization of Worker's Education by His Job 



Utilization 

~i: — 

Worker's educational level is 
less than that needed by his job 
(**underqualified'*) 

Worker's educational level and 
that needed by his job are the same 
("perfect fit") 

Worker's educational level is 
greater than that needed by his job 
("overqualified") 



Percentage (N = 1528) 



1?.0 

45.1 



35.9 
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16, CONCLUSION 
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While imprisoned a few- months ago in a New York City taxi-cab 
during a traffic jam one of the authors of this report was cor:ipe lied to' 

make extended small talk with the particularly itjiquisitive driver. 

\ - 

Explaining that we were concluding a study of the\ working conditions 
that were experienced by American workers, the driver challenged us 
to tell him in a single sentence the results of the study. We 

4;> 

replied something to the effect that the majority of workers appeared 
to be satisfied with their jobs, that the vast majority faced 
problems with their work, many of these problems quite' severe, and 
that even highly satisfied workers were not without their share of 
problems c His reply to out hurried, but not inaccurate,, generalization 
was that everybody "knew that already" without "you psychologists 
having to make a survey," that he couldn't see how anybody facing a 
lot of problems could possibly like his job', and that no such survey 
could possibly comprehend the very special problems faced by 
Manhattan cab drivers. We asked, him to tell us about these problems, 
which he did most eagerly, desc^bing the working conditions of those 
in his occupation as only slightly better than those of the slaves who 
built the pyramids. The problems were, incidentally, exclusive^ly^^^^^^ 
problems with health and safety, fringe benefits, union management, 
and supervision. When we as^ed him after his discourse why he did not 
get another job, he immediately switched gqars (intellectually, not 
on the taxi — since the traffic jam remained undiminished) and began 
to tell us what a well -paying, independent, and otherwise personally 
reyarding life he had as a cab driver, concluding with the statement 
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that unless he could obtain a ridiculously high-paying managerial jot\ 

e 

he "wouldn't trade doing this for the world." 

This little bit of history was instructive to us for three reasons. 
First, it made us aware that one-sentence summaries of the' data such as' 
that provided to the cab-driver could at best sound banal, and even 
paragraph- long or page- long summarir's would seem only slightly less so. 
That the majority of workers in the study were satisfied with most 
aspects of their jobs is evident in several tables in earlier pages. 

That most workers faced "problems on their job was also evident" in the 
tables. For example, only about a tenth of all workers were free of 
problems in labor standards areas, and even these areas failed"*1to 
encompass all the areas in which problems were encountered by workers. ' 

f ■ 

Second, it drove home the point that there need not necessarily 

.1 

be A high correlation between the presence of work-related problems 
and job satisfiaction. The data indicated that there was, for 
^'xa.mple, a correlation of -.31' between workers' reports of problems 
in labor standards areas and theii; overall job satisfaction scores. 

No comparable correlation was obtained between overall job satisfaction 
and the t otal n umber of problems that workers reported facing on*their 

• .A' 

jobs (including both labor standards problems and other problems 

i 

outside labor standards areas) ^because the^ construction of such a 
summary index wa^ not attempted during the study. ^Sn any event, the 
data did not indicate that those highest in job satisfaction were free 
of working conditions problems. A major paradox of the study was that 
workers in higher status occupations were more satisfied than others 
with their jobs, were more mentally healthy, but at the same time 
experienced greater emotional tension concerning the events occurring 
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on their jobs. Conversely, worl^jers totally free of labor standards 
problems .were not always among tlhose mo^t satisfied, since; many of 

", i / 

t^eir jobs lacked ^the quality of| self-developing challenge that 

appeared to be a rpajor determinant;, of high job satisfaction. 

/ 

Third, the .'conversation wi.th the cab driver suggested th^a far 
more interesting topic of conversation is what is wrong with jo^ than, 
what is good about them. The present study shared -the driver's bias 

/ I 

in "accentuating the negative." Far greater attention was paid' in 

' * 

the survey, to the faced by workers than to the conditions 

that made their Jobs not Just trouble-free but instead ^genuinely 
satisfying. This overeiriphasis upon problems was in part due to the 
survey's sponsorship by the Workplace Standards Administration, whose 
principal task it is to correct the more .blatant abuses inflicted upon 
workers' and to create tolerable working conditions as defined by 
available legislation or related labor standards. 

The following summary pages are, therefore, highly problem- 
oriented in their emphases. Moreover, the paragraphs below in no way 
attempt to svnmarize all the findings of earlier pages that ^re relevant 
the problems confronting American workers. The summary discussions 
in each of the preceding sections were intended for this purpose. 
Instead, the pages below present only what thje authors, given their 
' obvious biases as organizational psychologista, feel are among the 
most interesting conclusions that can be drawn from the above mass of 
tables and their accompanying discussions. 
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RELATIVE- RANKINGS OF IA.B0R STANDARDS AREAS 



413 



A major purpose of the study was to provide data indicating the 
relative importance to workers of 19 labor standards areas. Several 
criteria were proposed for evaluating the importance of these areas 
and data were provided relevant to each of these criteria. The thr^e 
principal criteria involved ranking the labor, standards areas in terras 
of (a) the frequency with which problems occurred in each area, (b). 
the severity of the problems which occurred, and (c) the extent to 
which workers wanted to be protected by the government, their 
employers, . their union, or some other source against the occurrence of 
such problems. ' ■ ^ 

According to these three criteria the labor standards problems 
that were most important to workers were those relating principally 
to the general areas of health and safety (including health and 
safety hazards, unpleasant working conditions, work-related illness 
or injury, and wage loss following a work-related illness or Injury) 
and, secondarily, to the general a^ea of income (including inadequate 
income, inade<i?iate fringe benefits, and wage loss through either 






garnishment or an employer’s withholding of wages). Looked at 

■ft ' 

individually, however, the importance of each of the 19 specific labor 

V. / 

standards areas investigated depended considerably upon the criterion 

/ — S * 

of importance that is employed. For example: 

--although problems with inadequate fringe benefits were very 
' frequent, relatively few workers considered protection from such 
problems as "very important" when such problems were conqpared to 
other labor standards problems 
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— transportation diffi^ctflties and problems with inconvenient or 






/ 



excessive hours, although cccurring frequently, were of compara- 
tively' low severity, and relatively few wooers felt it very 






important that the government or someone ejJse protect them against 

/ ^ ^ • 

such problems ^ 

— the occurrence that workerh most wanted to be protected against-- 
a work-related illness or injury was neither the most frequent 
nor the most severe type of labof standards problem reported 
--mistreatment by employment agencies and problems with unions 
were among the most seve^re types of problems encountered; yet; 
their incidences were comparatively modest 

--the withholding or delaying of wages by^temployers occurred 
infrequently, and when it did was- not generally reported by 

workers as having been very severe however , a large percentage 

<•/ 

of workers regarded protection against such Incidences of wage 
loss or delay as very important to them 

--the least frequent^ occurring labor standards problem that was 
investigated, wage garnishment or assignment, was nevertheless 
the most severe problem. 

The data appeared, therefore, to have offered a very complicated 
answer to a very complicated question. Had the most frequently 
occurring problems also been the most severe ones, and had workers 
been most concerned about being protected against only thpde problems, 
very clear-cut conclusions could have been drawn concerning the 
legislative or programmatic priorities that might be assigned to such 
problems. The data appeared, to justify only the two rather modest 
conclusions that by each of the importance criteria employed the 
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general' areas of health and safety and of income seemed to be tied for 



the unfortunate dist,inction of constituting th§ labor standards areas 



could conceivably have assigned to a problem area a single number 
that would h^e^embodied all the data concerning its frequency, its 
severity, ic^ ’’protection value" to workers and possibly other 
importance criteria as well (e.g. the extent to which it was 
associated with workers* job satisfaction or mental health). The 



these values in turn would have to be equivalent to a' particular rating 



they wanted to be protected against it. The difficulty in 'creating 
such a summary index would not, however, have been one principally of 
arithmetic. Scaling, or statistics. It would have been one of 
values. There existed no justifiable grounds upon which it could be 
determined that such-and-such a percentage of workers reporting the 
problem could be regarded as equivalent to a severity rating of a given 



of greatest concern to workers. Even these two conclusions must, 



moreover, be qualified by the fact that what might be true of a 



\ 



general area (e.g. income) may not be equally true for every more 



specific matter included ,4n that area (e.g., wage garnishment). 



Throughout the study's planning and analysis stages there 
existed the temptation to "simplify" somehow such anticipated 



complexities by developing some type of summary "importance" score 



t^hat could be affixed to each labor standards problem. 




r 



arithmetic involved in creating such a score would, however, require 



i ' 



assumptions that would make a particular frequency of occurrence of a 

A 

problem numerically equivalent to a particular severity rating. Both 



that workers assigned to the problem indicating the extent to which 



/ 



value. To have, done so would have been) like determining how many 
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occurrences of head-colds should be regarded as "equivalent" to one 

case of fatal lung cancer. The establishment of such equivalences is 

/ 

a question of personal values and social priorities. It is not a 
question that can be answered by statistical analysis. • One may, for 
example^ argue that even though r opaj^ ts of on-the-job discrimination 
were few, issues of social injustice entailed in such discrimination 

are so important to our society that the solving of discrimination 

\ / ^ 

should be assigned a priority in excess of even the most 

J ^ • 

Ffequently egcx>untered problems that workers face on their jobs/ In 

summary, the study has provided data for the ranking of labor 

• f 

standards problems (and other Working conditions problems as well) on 
e^ch of a number of criteria. It has not, and was not, Intended to, 
indicate which of these criteria should be regarded as the most 
important. 



/ 
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LABOR STANDARD'S AREAS— SELECTED FINDINGS AND 'SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION ' 
Health and safety 

\ 

The labor standards problems against which most workers wapted 
protection were, first, work-related illness or injury and, second, 
inadequate expense coverage resulting from such illness or injury. 

The need for improved protection against the latter problem was 
suggested by the fact that, among the workers who reported an 
occupational disability of two weeks or more, 68 percent had problems 
in making ends meet during their disability. 

It has been estimated that in the neighborhood of 20 percent of 
American workers fall outside the scope of workmen's compensation laws 
and--of those who are covered-- few receive payments which are as high 
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in proportion to income as were those received by their fathers and 
grandfathers. This problem is co|[i/ounded by changes in our consumer 
credit structure which have made it increasingly difficult for workers 
to reduce their living expenses on short notice. Because disabled 
workers--;due to their temporarily and geographically scattered nature-.- 

V 

cannot effectively represent their own interests, our workmen's 
compensation system (or lack of it) has been an easy problem to 
"sweep under the rug." Perhaps the time has come to clean house. 

In light of the considerable concern expressed by workers with 
regard to problems of occupational health and safety and with work- 
related disability and its sequelae, it -is encouraging that there is 
now pending a Federal Occupational Safety and Health Bill. The data 
further suggested, however, that two matters should not be overlooked 
in the formulation of programs to improve the physical conditions 
under which people work. The first is what, for lack of a better 
term, might be called the problem of "white-collar -health and safety ■ 
hazards." If )iealth and .safety -programs are heavily "machine oriented" 
and are aimed principally at protecting blue-collar, workers from 
dangerous or faulty processes, machinery, or equipment a considerable 
nui^ber of health and safety' problems are likely to be overlooked. 

The data indicated that a quarter of all the white -collar workers in 
the sample reported facing one or i&ore occupational hazards, 
conspicuous among them being physical viqlence or abuse from other 
people, communicable diseases, and dangers to which the worker was 
exposed while traveling as part of his job. Secondly, a third those 
who worked at one identifiable location^ reported that they worked in 
physical surroundings which, whlla not necessarily dangerous, were 
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nevertheless unpleasant or uncomfortable. Working under such conditions 
was- the fourth, most frequently mentioned labor standards probl.em. 
Moreover, as will be shown \ater, this particular problem was among the 
labor standards problems most^ubstantially related to workers' overall 
job satisfaction. It may, of cemrse, seem somewhat frivolous to talk 
about improving crowded, noisy, di\ty conditions while people'^re still 
dying in mines. But the elimination \of such "merely unpleasant" 
physical conditions should at least be given consideration in long- 
range planning in the health anc^ safety area. Assuming that govern- 
mental responsibility stop,.s when working environments are rendered 
non- injurious is like assuming that governmental programs in the area 
of income will be completely. -successful when every worker is earning 
a subsistence level wage. Securing for people working conditions that, 
are tolerable is not the, same as securing . good working conditions for 
them. 

Fringe benefits 

Inadequate fringe benefits ranked with health and safety hazards 
as the most frequently mentioned labor standards problem. In spite 
of the surprising availability of such more esoteric benefits as stock 
options, discounts, and use of company cars, many workers were without 
benefits that most take for granted— foi^-‘ example, paid vacations and 
sick-leave. Such popularly advocated benefits as company-sponsored 
day-care centers were next to nonexistent. Overall, 44.7 percent of 
the wage-and-salazy workers indicated that there was at ^dst one'^ 
fringe benifit that was not available to them that they wov^d liked to 
have been receiving. 
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The importance that workers attach to fringe benefits, in 
conjunction with Bureau of Labdr Statistics data coi^cexming the extent 
to which fringe benefits increasingly constitute real income, suggest? 
that increased attention be paid to the implicatidtft of th*is change 
in the nature of income. For example, the importance to workers of 

their benefits should be considered in evaluating the confounding 

/ 

effect which non-uniform fringe benefits have on income differentials. 
It is also important that the. changing nature of income be considered 
in establishing benefit levels under wage-loss replacement programs 

f 

such as Unemployment Insurance and Workmen's Compensation. 

\ 

In light of the fact that substantial numbers of workers do 'not 
r^^iye certain fringe benefits they feel are important, it would 
also appear that increased effort should be directed to the provision ^ 
of such benefits as adequate and vested pension, plans, medical, 
surgical, hospital insurance and paid sick-leav^ . While in countries 
such as France the four-week vacation is a matter of Mtional policy 

and law, in the United States little has been done by the government 

a ‘ 

to guarantee thatf^*workers enjoy adequate vacation benefits. 
Discrimination ^ 

Two typesj of work- re la ted discrimination may be distinguished: 

J ^cess discriml^natioh and on-the-job discrii^ination. In the access 
iscrimination situation a worker is denied employment because of his 
membership in a minority group or because of what Quinn, Tabor, and \ 
Gordon (1968) have:defined as a "nonability characteristic" (e.g., 
marital status, place of residence, physical appearance) . On-the- 
job, .discrimination occurs at a later point--after the minority group 
worker has secured a position. The present study dealt only with 
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on-the-job discrimination. The data indicated that the most prevalent 
form of on-the-job discrimination reported by workers involved the 
worker finding it difficult* to secure a promotion or better job with 
his employer because of his minority status. The denial of equal 
opportunity characterizing the access discrimination situation thus 

persisted into the on-the-job discrimination situation. 

/ 

Reports of work-related discrimination were surprisingly infrequent 
in light of the amount of publicity currently -being given to discrim- 
ination problems. Part of this may, of course, have been due to 

% 

survey^s discrimination questions focusing exclusively upon on-the- 

( 

job discrimination. Those suffering from discrimination in such 
extreme forms that they were at the time of the study unemployed or 
those who had left the work force were not even interviewed. Moreover, 
what most people would probably regard as on^the-job discrimination was 
not perceived as such by many workers." As was suggested earlier, a 
worker might have been assigned to the poorest paid and most me^al 
job in a shop because of his race. However, once assigned to the jph , 
he might not have been treated any worse than anyone else assigned to 
the same job. Had he interpreted the discrimination question quite 
literally, he might not therefore have reported any on-therjob 
discrimination. The data on sex discrimination further hinted that 
reports of on-the-job discrimination may have been greatly influenced 

PI 

t ^ 

by consciousness of discrimintft^ion, since complaints of sex discrim- 
ination were most frequently made by those women who on the surface 
would seem the least disadvantaged: white, better- educated women in 

higher-paying white-collar jobs. Generally, the discrimination data 
suggested that, unless substantiated by other evidence, workers' 
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reports of on-the-job discrimination may be a poor /means of assessing 
the frequency of such discrimination. The worker may be an accurate 
reporter of how he is treated by his employer or co-workers, but to ask 
•him whether such treatment has been discriminatory requires him to make 
a psychological inference about why others treat him a particulaiN^way. 

The most surprising aspects of the* discrimination data oc^rred 
with respect to the age distribution of workers who reported age 
discrimination. Although it had originally been anticipated that on- 
the-job age discrimination would ^he most prevalent among older workers, 
the c^osite was’ true.' The younger workers were those most likely to 
report being discriminated against because pf their age. ' On the basis 
of the preceding paragraph, it would be tempting to dismiss this 

finding. However, there were other indications in the data that the 

\ 

youhg were among the most disadvantaged of minorities. They were 
significantly less satisfied thl^n older workers both with their jobs 
in general and with several selectea aspects of their jobs (Comfort, 



Challenge, and Resources). Moreover, significantly more youngei^ 
workers than older workers were likely to report problems in labor 
standards areas. These^^indings are open to at least tv^ interpre- 
tations — which are not mutually exclusive. First, since seniority 
clearly has its advantages, the young may have Indeed had poorer jobs 
than those who are older. The occupational distributions of workers 
in various age classifications further bears this out. On the other 
hand, as vividly pointed out by Gooding's (1969)' impressionistic study 
of the auto industry, today's young may be less willing than their 
elders to tolerate poor working conditions. 
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THE UTILITY OF DEMOGRAPHIC AND OCCUPATIOHtU 



u .<^LA 



SSIFIGMIONS 



■ / 






Dozens of tables in this report assess the relationship between 
a jo^ satisfaction or working conditions measure on one hand and a 
demographic or occupational classification on the other hand. 

Included among the latter were the Workers' sex, race, "age, education, 

r 

employment status, industry group, occupation group, and collar color, 

* * 

Although a sizeable number of significant relationships appeared in , 
such tables, the relationships were not very compelling in their 
magnitude. In other words, used singly none. ot these variables 
was a spectacularly successful predictor of workers' job . satisfaction, 
mental health, or the conditions under which* they work^\ The most 
successful appears to have been age. Perhaps the occupXtion and 
industry group were not giyfen a fair test since only one-*digit 
classifications were used, the size of the sample not permitting any 

* ■ ‘ r \ 

finer distinctions. ' ' ' / 

No demographic or occupational subgroup, even those stereotypically 
”best off,** was not without its share of work-related problems. For 
example, workers in higher status occupations exhibited greater job 
satisfaction and mental health than others, but they also experienced 
greater job-related tension and reported more problems with hours., 

The^ observed differences among subgroups of workers should not obscure' 
the more considerable extent to which all subgrbli^s’ we,re found to share , 

C-* 

many similar problems, .The latter-generalization has some intriguing 

** , • ^ 
implications for the extent to which governmental programs can profitably 



No multivariate analyses have been undertaken with these variables 
at this time.. 
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be o'ciented toward the solution of problems of minorities. It implies, 

i: . . . 

ior. example*', that solving many ^^roblems of black workers can scarcely 
help but solve the same problems for v,,*ites, and uhelping the 
’^disadvantaged" may at the same time help the less disadvantaged 
"middle mass." Conversely, a program intended to remedy a situation 
confronting workers as a whole s^hould not be, regarded as irrelevant to 
a particular minority simply because the problem is^ not unique to, or " 
even predominant among, members of the minority.' Minorities can often 
be helped by the solutions to more generally experienced problems, and 
the solution of a problem especially prevalent among a particular 
minority can frequently be equally beneficial to workers in general 
who confront the same problem. 

V ' ^ - I 

MEASURING JOB SATISFACTION 

^ major purpose of the study was the development of a job satis- 
fvaction measure suitable for use in surveys of workers in heterogeneous 
occupations. Section 3 described in deta^ the construction of two 
such measures; (1) Jobsat *70, a 23-item measure which provides both an 
overall job satisfaction score and scores on^five separate dimensions 
of job satisfaction-'iComfort , Challenge, Pay, Relations. with Co-workers 
and Resources, and (2) Content Free Job Satisfaction, an eight item 
measure all the questions of which were variations on the general 
question, "All in all how satisfied are you with your job?" ^ 

Which of tjiese two measures is likely to prove the more useful in 
future studies as a measure of overall job satisfaction?^ The split- 
half reli;:-ilities of the two measures and their freedom from social 
desirability response set do not differ enough to make one clearly 
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superior to the other. Only one type of validity information was 

collected in the present study — that bearing on the construct validity j. 
1 

of the measures. A ^measure is said to. have construct validity to the 
extent that its use produces findings that are consistent with accepted 
theories, previous research- findings, and common sense. The several 
dozen tables in the preceeding pages which demonstrated the relation- 
ship between Jobsat *70 and Content Free to working conditions and to 



the demographic or occupational characteristics of workers, provide 

n 

the information necessarj’ for evaluating the construct validity of the 



two measures. Again, the competition appears to end in a dead heat 
with neither m^sure having a clear-cut ,superiority over the other in 
terms of its construct validity. A year from now, additional predictive 
validity information will be available based on job change data to be 
collected shortly from workers who participated in the Phase I pretest. 
But at present nothing tan be said about the predictive validity of 
either measure. 

• ^ ^ ^ ' t 

In terms of its efficiency, d^ined as the amount of information 
collected for a given unit of cost. Content Free would appear to.be the 
superior^ measure. It yields an overall job^satisfaction score with, only 
eight items while Jobsat *70 requires 23 items toproduce the same type 
score. A measure *s length translates directly into the amount of • 



interview time it requires, \^ich in turn translates into dollars. 



But th.e brevi^ of Content Free may be illusory. Although we had 

of Jobsat *70 as our "long** measure and Content Free as 
our **short^* one, this stereotype dates back to the ealrly days of the 
study when Jobsat *70 contained 43 items rather than its present 23, 



At present. Content Free contains eight rather lengthy items, and some 
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Jobsat *70, how^?ver, this information is provided in the 



of these items are rather complicated.* Moreover, the eight items use 

different response categories. . Jobsat *70 contains 23 simple items 

I ' • • 

all of which use the same response categories. Were "Jobsat *70 changed 
from its present ’’card sort** format into a pencil-and-paper check- 
list or into a series of items read by an interviewer, its administration 
time knight indeed not be much different from that of Content Free. 

The obvious advantage of Jobsat *70 over Content Free is that the 
former provides the investigator with considerably more information. 

With Content Free one can assess only a worker* s overall level of 
Satisfaction; no clue is provided in the instrument as to* the particu- 
lar aspects of his^^job that he finds most or least satisfying. * In ' 

measure * s 

fiv^^^aubscales. One could conceivably even look at the 23 item^"^ 
individually, each of which provides information on a different aspect 
of the job. Receiving a low score on Content Free is like being told 
by a physician that one is in poor health, whereas Jobsat *70 provides 
a more detailed and illuminating diagnosis. 

the other advantage of Jobsat *70 is at the present stage only a 
pot-ential one. Jobsat *70, it may be recalled, has a companion set of 
23 **importance**^ ratings. Further analysis of data from the present 
survey will examine the utility of various methods of combining the 
importance and satisfaction ratings from Jobsat -*70 in order to create 

jt 

a satisfaction measure that takes/ into account individual differences 

Q 

among workers in terms of what they Writ out of their jobs. It is 
possible that such a future **weighted** measure may be superior to 
either Content Free or Jobsat *70 in its present unweighted form. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS AND JOB SATISFACTION 

The development of job satisfaction and mental health measures in 
the present study was not an end in itself. A major purpose of the 
Study was to determine the extent of the relationships between working 
conditions and workers' psychological well being. These relationships 
were p^^sented in the many "outcome" tables l^each of the preceeding 
sections, using various working conditions as independent variables 
and the study's’ 13 job satisfaction and mental health measures as 
dependent variables* 

The creation of these bivariate tables represents the first stage 
in the process of developing a series y^f empirically determined / 

multivariabe models of job satisfaction. The planned development will 
employ a computerized technique for such model building developed by 

■' c- 

. Sonquij^ and Morgan (Sonquist and Morgan, 1964; Sonquist , '1970) . An 
attempt will be made to develop ja model for the full sample as well as 
special subgroups of workers (e.g. as defined by race or sex). An 
additional type of major analysis that is“^lanned involves the exam-’ - 
inatiori of "trade-off" as determinants of job satisfaction. For 
example, an extremely satisfied worker is likely to have high satis- 
factior scores on all the five dimensions of Jobsat -70, and likewise, 
the worker with lowest ov-cjcall job satisfaction would score low on all 
five. Most workers will instead have more "mixed" profiles over these 
five areas. Under these more mixed conditions a provocative question 
emerges: to what extent are satisfaction levels in the various areas 

compensatory, witl^ deficiencies in one area capable of being compen- 
sated by high levels of satisfaction in another? For example, as a 
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worker receives less and less "Challenge" in his job, how much additional 
pay must he receive to maintain his level of job satisfaction? Or what 
is the trade-off between "^Comfort" apd "Pay," or between "Challenge" and 
"Comfort?" Similar questions can be asked of any juxtaposition of job 
satisfaction measures or working conditions that were investigated. 

Up until now the ^lational analysis of the survey data has been 
limited to the bivariate outcome tables. We suspect, however, that 
many of the relationships observed in these tables are redundant. For 
example, working condition A may show a high correlation with a particu- 
lar outcome measure and working condition B may also show a high 
correlation with the same outcome mesure. The latter relationship may 
have occurred, however, principally because working condition B is it*- 
self highly correlated with working condition A. At present we have no 
information about the inter-relationships among the many working 
conditions measured in the study, their redundancies, or the extent to 
"idiich many of them may simply reflect different aspects of some other 
variable, such as occupational status. 

example of what might happen to some of the observed relation- 
ships once secondary controls and other multivariate techniques ar 






introduced is provided in a recently completed doctoral dissertation ' 
employing data from the present study (Fine, 1970). Fine's analysis 
focused upon differences between organizational "members" and "non- 
members," a distinction very comparable (but not identical) to that in 
the present report between wage-and- salary workers and self-employed 
workers. One of his major analyses employed a multiple classification 
analysis (MCA) in order to determine the manner in which demographic 
variables and job setting characteristics moderated the ef^cts of 
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organizational membership upon job satisfaction. He regarded'a number 

• vy 

of demographic variables and job characteristics as potential 
”confounders” in the sense that they m^ght be related both to 
membership and to job satisfaction* According to Fine: 

”A potential confounder can have one of three types 
of influence on the relationship between membership and 
each, outcome variable. It can increase the relationship, 
in which case holding it constant would reduce the 
difference between members and nonmembers in their mean 
scores on the outcome-. Such a confounder partially 
"explains** the relationship, between membership and the 
outcome, .A second possibility is that the confounder 
is related' to membership and the outcome in such a way 
that it ’’suppresses** the relationship, in which case 
holding the confounder con^ant would increase the 
difference betweeh members and nonmombers on the out- 
come. The third possibility is that the third variable 
. does not confound membership and the outcome variable 

at all, and holding it constant has no effect on the ' 

mean difference, 

"Every entry in Table ...(16.1)... is a difference 
.obtained by subtracting a nonmember mean from a member 
mean. Thus, the entry -.20, the unadjusted mean * 

\ difference for job satisfaction, is the difference 
between 3.61 and 3,81, the mean job satisfaction of 
members and nonmembers, respectively, that was shova 
, . . (earlier) . The two columns under each .outcome 
variable list the adjusted differences that result 
from holding constant the row ^variables. If the 
adjustment results in an ** improvement" in the out- 
come -^or members relative to nonmembers, the 
adjusted difference is listed under column A. If' 
the adjustment results in a relatively less favorable 
outcome for members it is entered in column B. For 
example, the first entry in column A under job 
satisfaction indicates that when age is held constant 
the adjusted mean difference between members and non- 
members in job satisfaction is -,11, Since the 
difference when no variable is held constant is -.20, 
their lower age partially **explains" members* lower 
satisfaction, and controlling it results in a 
relatively higher adjusted mean rfor members. Similarly, 
all the entries in column A are for confounders that 
explain the lower job satisfaction of members. These 
are variables that constrain member satisfaction. 

’*The first entry in column B indicates that when the 
index of hard work is held constant, members* satisfaction 
declines relative to nonmember satisfaction, so that 
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Tabic 16.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted Mean Differences Between Members and Notunernbers 
in Psychological Outcomes Holding Constant: Confounding Demographic Variables and 
jfob Characteristics Singly and in Combination (after Fine, 1970 ) 



Variable(s) 

controlled 



Job 

satisfaction^ 



None 


-.20 


b 




A 


B ' 


Age 


-.11 


■ • 


Sex ^ . 


-.17 




Education i 






Steady job 






Collar status 


-.12 




Income 


-.14 




Resources adequate 


-.13 




Job autonomy 


-.07 




Enriching job requirements j 


-.03 




Hard work 




-.23 


Hours of work 


s -.10 


' 


Supervisory role 


-.14 




Co-worker s friendly 






Boundary contacts 


-.14 




Skill utilization 






Physical conditions comfortable 


-.14 




Hours good 




-.28 


Hours convenient 




, -.22 


Travel problem 


. 


■ 


Job security 




-.23 


Multiple-adjusted difference 


.21 


-.29 



9 - 



\ 



A larger signed value means relatively higher satisfaction, health, or 
zest for members. 

^Unadjusted mean difference, i.e., the difference betC/een members* and 
nonmembers* means on the outcome variable when no confounder is held constants 
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instead of averaging *20 points below the nomnembers , 
they now average *23 lower. Thus* hard work suppresses 
the relationship between membership and satisfaction. 
Were it not for their relatively easier jobs, members 
would have scored even lower than they did* Similarly, 
tintries in any column B of Table **,(16*1)*** signify 
confounders favorable to members* Empty rows indicate 
that holding constant the row variable did not influence 
the effect of membership upon the dependent variable 
listed at the top of the column. 

**Unlike the pther adjusted differences* in Table ..* 
(16.flK*. the last entry in each column shows the 
*’multiple-ad justed difference" taking into account - 
more than one confounder at a time. To compute the 
. multiple-adjusted difference, all the confounders that 
had enough influence on the relationship to result in 
an^ ad ji/stment of a particular outcome in a given 
\ direction were entered in an MCA run and held constant 
simultaneously. For example, the multiple-adjusted 
difference in ’column A under job satisfaction is the 
adjusted difference that resulted when the eleven con- 
founders for which entries were macjLg^above were con- 
trolled simultaneously. This difference is +.21, and 
indicates that when those eleven confounders are 
simultaneously held constant members of organizations 
exceed the nonmembers in mean job satisfaction by *21 
points. This is a relative "gain" of *41 points from 
their unadjusted scores, and is evidence that, when 
these confounders are controlled, organizational 
membership has a positive effect on job satisfaction* 

The multiple-adjusted difference in column B shows that, 
even in combination, the suppressors have relatively 
little influence. Controlling the four'' suppressors 
simultaneously produces a multiple-adjusted difference 
of -*29, The gap between members and nonmembers in job 
satisfaction would widen from -.20 to -,29 were it not 
for members’ easier work, better hours ^ Ihore convenient 
hours, and greater job security. However,\ the 
multiple-adjustment alters the mean difference by- only 
,09 points*" ^ 



Recognizing, therefore, that the application of appropriate 



controls can alter not only the magnitude of a relationship or a 



difference but, as in Fine’s illustration, even the direction of a 
difference. Table 16*2 summarizes data from several earlier tables* 
The table indicates the 19 working conditions variables from previous 



"outcome" tables that had the highest first-order associations with 
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workers' overall job satisfaction as measured by, Jobsat '*70. The table 

n 

is intended to provide data relevant for judging the importance to 

^workers of various working conditions according to a criterion of 

importance that Tias been touched upon only lightly in the preceding 

pages-"that is, by jud^jjig the relative importance of an area by the 

magnitude of its correlation with job satisfaction. As Likert (1961) 

has noted, this criterion of importance can at times .lead to rankings 

\ 

quite different than those produced by other methods: 

When the re^acti^ of employes to such factors as 
promotional opportimitiea^ level of pay, and kind of 
supervision are cornered with overall job satisfaction, 
the order of the item^ as shown by the correlations 
is often different the ranking made by the 

. employees. The factors which they place highest in a 
list are not necessarily the ones which correlations 
reveal are most important in influencing how they feel 
about the job (p. 195). 

Table 16.2 serves somewhat the same function as did Table 4.6 
which described the "single biggest problems" that workers faced on 
their jobs. Both tables present data attempting to assess the 
importance to workers of labor standards problems within the broader 
range of problems that workers might face on their jobs . The data 
indicated that most^f the survey* s major measures touching upon job » 
content and supervision appeared to be among the most prominent 
correlates of job satisfaction. Workers* experiences with problems 
in labor standards areas had somewhat less impact upon their job 
satisfaction. Naturally, there was a high correlation between job 
satisfaction and the ^tal number of labor standards areas in which 
workers reported problems. Considering the diversity of content sub- 
sumed by this index, however, the observed correlation was not 
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Table 16,2 Characteristics of workers or their jobs most highly correlated with 
overall job satisfaction 

Correlation with overall 

Characteristic^ job satisfaction (Jobsat *70)‘ 

Having a *'nurturant” supervisor (e.g., one 
who takes a personal interest in those._ 
he supervises and goes out of his way to 

praise good work) (N=1237)^ - *37 

Rec'eiving adequate help, assistance, 

authority, time, information, machinery, 
tools and equipment to do the job 

(N-1494) .32 

Having problems in few lab^r standards 

areas (N=1511) - - .32 

^ Feeling that one’s employer 'handles promotions 

fairly (N-1066)^ - ,31 

Having a supervisor who does not supervise 

too closely (N=1246)^ - ~ ,30 

Having a technically competent supervisor 

(N=1225)3 . .29 

Having autonomy in deciding matters that 
"affect one’s work (N=1508) --------- .28 

Having a job with ’’enriching” demands (e.g,, a 

job that demands that one learn new things, ' 

have a high level of skill, be creative, 
and do a variety of different things) 

(N-1509) .26 

5 

Receiving greater paid vacation (N=1270) - - ^ .20 

Feeling secure against job loss in the 
possible event that one’s job may be 

( automated (N=357)^ .20 

Feeling that it would be easy to secure a nevj 
job assignment with one*s employer 

(N=1266)5 *20 

Working under pleasant physical conditions 

(N=1032)7 .20 
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Table 16*2 Characteristics of workers or their jobs most highly correlated wit h 
overall job satisfaction (continued ) 

Correlation with overall 

Characteristic job satisfaction (Jobsat *70)^ 



\ Feeling that one's union is corapeti^ntly 

\ managed (N=457)® 

Having one's skills fully utilized by the job 
(N=1506) 

Having one's education fully utilized by the 
job (N=1506) 

Anticipating that one will be promoted at 
that time in the future when one wants to 
be promoted (N=1127)^ - 

I 

Receiving adequate income to pay usual 

monthly expenses and bills (N=1503) - - - 

Not feeling discriminated against because of 
one's age (N=1507) ------------ 

" Having a high total annual income from one's 

job (N=1400) 



.19 

.18 

.18 



.17 

.17 

.16 




^Each variable is described in terms of the classification or scale point ttiat 
is characterized by the greatest job satisfaction. 

I 

2 

This column summarizes 19 one-way-analyses of variances that were run using 
Jobsat '70 as a dependent variable. In all cases, save ^e, the F-ratios were 
significant beyond the .001 level; for the '^effects of automation** variable, the 
F-ratio was bnly significant beyond the .01 level. Since the F-ratio does not 
measure degree of association, the data in the table are correlation ratios (etas). 

3 

Excludes self-employed workers and workers who had no supervisors. 

4 

Excludes self-employed workers and workers whose employers had given no 
promotions that the worker could observe. 

^Excludes self-employed workers. 

i 

6 

Excludes workers who did not feel it is likely that their jobs would be 
automated in the next few years. 



8 



Excludes workers who did not work in one identifiable location. 
Excludes workers not belonging to unions. 
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surprising. Further down on the list of '*best** predictors were more 
specific labor standards problems , three of which concerned income or 
fringe benefits (i.e., paid vacations, income adequacy, and annual 
income) and one of which concerned health and safety issues (i.e., 
unpleasant physical working conditions). Both the areas of income 
(including fringe benefits) and health and' safety were shown above by 
other"*i^)ortance criteria to be the two general labor standards areas 
which appeared to be of greatest concern to workers. Two additional 
variables relevant to labor standards also entered into the Table 
16.2’s list of the most 'prominent correlates of overall job satis- 
faction; whether the worker felt he was discriminated against oa the 

(' 

, job because of his ag^ and whether (providing that he was a union 
member) he felt that his union was handling matters^as competently as 
he would like. . 

In conclusion, the data indicated that the domain of traditional 
labor standards areas*^ accurately encompassed many of the problems cyf 
major concern to workers. But there appeared to be problems of even 
greater concern to workers well beyond the domain of labor standards 
as traditionally conceived: 'problems involving the content of workers 
jobs and their rc;lations with others with whom they work, especially ' 
their supervisors. No long-term planning designed to improve the 
conditions under which people work can avoid such problems without 
being justifiably accused of constituting only a partial assault on 
the problems of the American worker. Government programs have too 
long avoided grappling with the less tangible aspects of working 
conditions which nevertheless have a significant impact upon workers* 

• I-' 

job satisfaction, i^ental health, and self-development.' The ;diff iculties 
entailed in the solution of .such problems are, of course. Immense. 
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At least one precedent for their solution has, however, already been set 

■ ■ ■ €& 

in recent efforts to hire, train, and upgrade the ^ 'bs of the dis- 
advantaged through the joint efforts of government, business, labor 
and social action groups. A comparable collaborative effort cpuld 
also be mounted to attack those problems in worker's lives not 

*• 

presently encompa^ed by labor standards. The content' of workers’ 
jobs and its impact\ upon their development and well^-being is an a'>'ea 
too important to be ignored by government simply because there are too 
few mechanisms presently available for dealing with it. 

If one believes that 6ur economic system exists to serve the 
people rather than that the people exist to serve the system, increased 
extension must thereby be directed toward two basic human problems in 
the workplace: 1. satisfact i.oh of people with the economic and 

tangible retmns from their efforts, and 2. self-fulfillment of ^ 

individuals through their work. Although considerable progress hae 
been made in solving the first problem, the importantje of the second 
has barely begun to be recognized. The health of the economy is still 
measured solely in terms of the efficiency with which it can produce 
large quantities of consumer goods. A second measure--and concem-'^-ls 
needed: one which considers the contribution work is making to the 

quality of life and to the growth and happiness of the woncet. 



/ 
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APPENDIX 



The following appendix contains the cover sheets, 'the 
national survey^ihterview^^i^^ the self-report form used in the 
national survey, ® 
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WORKING CX)l^iTIONS SURVEY-PHASE II 
Cover Sheet 



Project 45369 
Winter 1969 



se 






SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 

INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 4S106 




Your Interview No, 



3. Date 



(day) (month) 



4, Length Interview^^ 



(minutes) 



5. PS U ^ 6. Segment No. 7. Line No. 

8.^ Address (or description) 



9. City^y ^ 10. State . 

.11. Detrermine if there Is more than one DU at the Listing Sheet address referred to in 
Item 8 above and checjc one: 



□ 1- DU, 



There are (SUPPLY NUMBER) dwellings at the listed address 



s Make out a white cover sheet for each unlisted DU. ' Add to Item 8, a , specific 

desigiu't-ion of the DU for which this cover sheet is used. On each cover sheet ^ 
.for an \inlisted DU be %ure to identify the dwelling specifically. 



12, Call Record " 



Qail N'rmber 


1 


2 


3 


4' 


5 


6 


More (specify) 


Hour of the*Day 
Xplus AM or PM) 












• 


.. 


Date' ^ 








' 








Day ot Week 
















Results 
















Interviewer's 

Initials 








‘ 









13. IF INTERVIEW TAKEN', SEND COVER SHEET WITH INTERVIEW TO FIELD OFFICE 

i ' ’ ® L 

’4. ■’ IF NO INTERVILW' TAKEN, FILL OUT THE NONRESPONSE FORM ON PAGE 2 THIS COVER SHEET 

AND MAIL TO FIELD OFFICE. 
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NONRESPONSE-. FORM 

1, Check reason for nonresponse below and explain more as necessary. 

I I HV House Vacant, not being lived in. Indicate below if seasonal. DU . 

[f] AND Address Not a Dwelling. Describe below (commercial, house burjicd, etc.) 

f~] NAH Not At Home; DU being lived in but no one at home after required no. of calls. 

I I Ref Refusal. Describe below . ^ ^ •’ i 

Q RA--- R Absent; someone at DU bu^ selected R never available. Describe belovr . 

Q NER- No Eligible Respondent.' 

[~~) Other No interview obtained for reason other than above. Explain fully , below . 

COMMENTS : 




2. For each nonresponse supply as much of the iniv^rmation below as possible, without 
asking neighbors. (For HV or AND supply only a) 



a. 



Type of Structure: . / . 

Trailer s Apartment House (5 or more units; free access to DU) 

Detached Single-Family House < Apartment House .(5 or more units; locked entry or 
Two to Four Family. House l-J guarded by doorman or both) 

Row House (3 or more unit^-s^’ , . ^ 

in attached row) \ CH Apartment in a partially commercial structure 

n Other V • 



b. Race: 


White 




Negro 




Other 


• 














Supply if listing box not completed 



1) Estimated number of persons \6 years or older in DU 

2) Estimated number of eligible respondents ^ 



d. Estimated Family Income: 



Under $7000 



$7000-$12,000 



Over $1^,000 



o 
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Listing, Box and Respondfept Selection Procedure 



(a) 

List Household Members 16 years ot 
older, by Reld'^ionship to Head 


Cb) 

Family 

Unit 

Number 


' (c) 
Sex^^ 


(d) 

Age 


HEAD _ ^ . _ _ _ _ ' 








































' 












1 




• 
















o’ 









(e) 

Reported 
Eligibility 
of each 

person 


(f) 

Check (/) R 
for this 
Cover Sheet 




































' * 







INTERVIEWER: Select respondents from this DU by the following steps: 

!• In column (a) list all persons 16 years or older living in the DU. Enter Family 
Unit Number, Sex, and Age in columns (b) , (c) and (d). 

2. Ask the following job screening questions for each listed member of household 
dnd record eligibility status in column (e) : 



(Are you/Is he/Is she) working for pay for 20 or more hours per week? 




»■ 



/ 



i 



X' 



ONLY PERSONS WITH A "YES'* IN COLUMN (e) ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS STUDY. 

3, In column (f) put a (/) beside the respondent in this household to whom 
you assign this white cover sheet. 

4, For each of .the other eligible respondents who have a **YES" in column (e) , 
fill out a blue cover sheet and attempt an interview. 

5, If th^^^is no eligible respondent in this DU, check NER box on page 2 
and fill out nonresponse form. 



o 
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WORKING CONDITIONS SURVEY-PHASE II 
Cover Sheet for Additional Eligible Respondents 



Project 45369 
Winter 1969 




SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL HESF.ARCH 
THE UNIVERSITY Of- MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 



L lntorviewor’8 Label 



2. 


Your Interview No, 


3. Date 


4, Length of Interview 


5. 


) 

PSU . 6 


(day) (month) 
. Segment No. 


(minutes) 

7, Line No. 


8. 


Address (or description) 










1 

- - V I 




V. 


City 


10. State 




11. 


INTERVIEWER 




* 




‘ Copy Listing Box information 


from page 4 of the white 


cover sheet onto page 2 



of this cover sheet. 

NOTE: Your entries iu both Listing Boxes should be identical (all people 

listed in the same. order, same Family Unit numbers, etc«)« The only 
difference between the two List^ing Boxes should be the placement of 
your check mark (/) for the respondent, telling us which eligible 
respondent is bekng interviewed* 



12. Call Record 



# 

Call Number 


1 


2 


3 


TT- 


5 


6 


More (Specify) 


Hour ortnc Day 
(plus AM or PM) 
















Date 
















Day of Week 
















Results 




1 












Interviewer' s 
Initials 

















13. IF INTERVIEW TAKEN, SEND COVER SHEET WITH INTERVIEW TO FIELD OFFICE. 



IF NO INTERVIEW TAKEN, FILL OUT THE NONRESPONSE FORM ON PAGE ? OF THIS rOVER SHEET 
AND MAIL TO FIELD OFFICE. 
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1. Listing Box (copy colunns a through e from page 4 oi the white 
cover sheet for this dv^olltng) 






NOKRESPONSE FORM 



2, Check one 



(a) 

List Household Members 16 years or 
older, by relationship to Head 


(b) 

Family 

Unit 

Ni.imber 


(C) 

Sex 


(d) 

Age 


HEAD 












> 


j 




























- 


































- 





(c) 

of each 
Person 


(0 

Check (v) R 
for this Blue 
cover sheet 













































RA Respondent Absent. Someone at DU, but respondent absent. Describe below. 

Ref. Refusal. Give detailed description below . 

Other - No interview obtained for reason other than the above. Explain fully below . ’ 



3. Space for COMMENTS on this noninterviev situation: 






r 
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Project 45369 The Budget Bureau 

Winter, 1969 Number is 44-S69023 

and approval expires 
Decetnbe’" 31, 1970 

WORKING CONDITIC^S SURVEV--PHASE II 





SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 






institute for social research 


A. Interviewer * s label 


THE university OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 46106 



B. Your interview number 



PSU 



D. Segment 



E- Line 



F. Family unit 









G. INTERVIEl^R: Indicate below the relationship of R to head of household. 

□ l R is HEAD ^ 

^ CZl^ ' ^ wife of head 

□ 3 R is child of head 

□ other (SPECIFY) 



SUGGESTED INTRODUCTION 



The Survey Research Center of The University or Michigan is studying the working 
conditions of the American labor force. They are interested in all aspects of 
people’s work: the type of work they do, the pay they get, the problems they face, 
their satisfaction with their work, and the effect of their work on their well-being. 
The aim of this study is to get information that will help improve the conditions 
people work under. 

Only people like yourself can give the information we need. Answers to all 
questions are voluntary and they will be kept completely confidential. Information 
that might identify you will never be seen by anyone outside The University of 
Michigan research staff. 
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( 2 ) 



1. Before we talk about your present job, I’d like to get some idea of the kind of 



job you’d most like to have • If you were free to go into any type of job you 
wanted, what would your choice be? 



2. (v/olue sort -.-red cards) ^ 

The next question involves things a person may or may not look)for in a job. 
Some of these things are on this set of cards. (HOLD UP RED 5 tRIPE CARDS-) 



to how important each thing is to you (HAND CARDS TO R- .COLLECT CARDS WITH 
ALTERNATIVE CARDS AT BOTTOM OF EACH PILE. KEEP UNSORTED CARDS ASIDEO 



I receive enough help and equipment to get the job done 
I am not asked do excessive amounts of work 
the work is interesting 

I have enough inforrration to get the job done 
the . pay is good 

I am given a lot of freedom to decide how I do my own work 
I am given a chance to do the things. I do best 
the job security is good 

the problems I am expected to solve are hard enough 

my supervisor is competent in doing his job 

my responsibilities are clearly defined 

I have enough authority to do my job 

my fringe benefits are good 

the physical surroundings are pleasant 

X can see the results of my work 

I can forget about my personal pr) 0 Dlems 

I have enough time to get the job done 

my supervisor is very concerned about the welfare of those under him 
I am free from the conflicting demands that other people make of me 
the hours are good* — ^ 



r~~] 1 Same as R has now 



I |3 R would want to retire or not work 

□ 5 




one 



SPECIFY job: 



ns Don’t know 



People differ a lot, in terms of which of these things are more important to 
them. We’d like to know how important to you each of these things is. (LAY 



ALTERNATIVE CARDS DOWN WITH ’’VERY IMPORTANT" ON R*S LEFT.) 

please sort each card into one of the four groupings I have here, according 



QUESTION CARDS IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE GIVEN ARE: 



I am given a lot of chances to make friends 
the chances for promotion are good 
my co-workers are friendly and helpful 

I have an opportunity to develop my own special abilities 
trav^^l to and from work is convenient 
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(3) 

3. Now let’s talk more specifically about your present job. What is your main job? 



Occupation : 






A. What kind of business is that in? 



5. What do you do on this job? 



6. Most of the time on this job do you work for yourself or for someone else? 



I 1 1 Work for self 

ri5 Work for someone else 



ASK Qs 7 THROUGH 10 ONLY IF R SELF-EMPLOYED, 
IF R IS NOT SELF-EMPLOYED, SKIP TO Qll, PAGE 4 ' 



7. Are there any people who work for you and are paid by you? 

□ l Yes 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q9) 



8. How many people work for you and are paid^by you? 

Number : 



9. For how many years and months have you had the job you have now? 

•• o years and months 



10. general how well would you say that your job measures up to the sort of job 

you wanted when you took it? Would you say It is very much like the job you^ 

wanted, somewhat like the job you warited, or not very much like the job you 
wanted? 

Ql Very muc^^^like 
I |3 Somewhat like 

n 3 Not very much like 

(SKIP TO Q20, PAGE 5) ^ • 
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IF R IS SELF-EMPLOYED, SKIP TO Q20. PAGE 5 



( 4 ) 



. About how many people Work for your employer at the location where 
you work — I mean all types of workers in all ax*eas and departments? 





1-9 


□5 


500-999 


□2 


10-49 


□6 


1000-1999 


13 


50-99 / 


□7 


2000 and over 




100-499 


3 


Don't know 



. For how many years and months have you worked for your etvployer? 

■ years and months 

13. In general how well would you s^^y that your job measures up to the sort of 
job you wanted when you took it---by job I mean working in the ''same type of 
occupation for your present employer? ^ould you say it is .very much like^ 
somewhat like, or not very much like the job you wanted when you took it? 

I Very muchp^ike 

" I Somewhat like 

; " I 1 ^ ^ot very muQh like 

14. Whexi you first came to work for your present employer^ was it roi^ghly 
in the job you now have^ doing cJoout what you do nowi or was it in 

a different job? 

I \ l Same or about the same (SKIP TO Q16) 

Different 

IS. For about how long have you had the job you have now, doing 
what you do now? 

years and months 

^ 16. Of course the future is uncertain, but approximately how many years or 

months do you think it will be before, you are given a chance to take on 
" a job at a higher level where you now work?. . 

Qz S has already been given a chance 
(SKIP TO Q18, PAGE 5) 

[3]5 Never 

years and months 

1 ?. Approximately when .would you like to take on a job at a higher leVel? 

I 

I \ l Irrmediate ly 

I I ff Never \ 




years and 



months 
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(5) 



18, How fairly are promotions handled where you work? Vould you say completely 
fairly^ somewhat fairly^ or not too fairly? 

rn Completely fairly 

I I 3 Somewhat fairly 

^ 5 Not too fatrly 

? No promotions have been given 



19. How hard or easy do you think it would be for you to get your employer to 
change your job Jassignm.ent if you didn^t like it? Would you say very 
hardy somewhat hardy somewhat easyy or very easy? 





□ l 


Very hard 


> 


□ 2 


Somewhat hard 




□ d 


Somewhat easy 




□ 4 


Very easy 



} 



20. Do you- presently have any other jobs or do any other work for pay? 

□ l Yes 

Q5 No (skip to Q22, PAGE 6) 



21 . 



About how many hours a week on the average do you work for pay outside of 
your main job? ' 

hours 



1 



READ TO R IF R HAS SECOND JOB: 

For the rest of the inteWiew I*d like you to telj. me about your main 
job rather than your other job(s) . And when I ask you about your 
employer > I*d like you to tell 'me about your employer on your main job 
only. 
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22. Through your previous experience and training do you have some skills 
that you would like to be using in your work but can't use on your 
present job? 

□ l Yes 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q24) 

23. Wliat skills are*" those?. 



24. What level of formal education do you feel is needed by a person in 
your job? 

QOO No special level of education, vocational training, or technical 
training 

QlO Some grade school (grades 1-7) 

Qll Some grade school plus vocational or technical training , 

Q 20 Completion of grade school (grade 8) 

Q 2 I Completion of'^grade school plus vocational or technical 
training 

Q 30 Some high scnool (grades 9-11) 

Q 3 I Some high school plus vocational or technical training 
Q 40 High school diploma (grade 12) 

Q 4 I High school diploma plus vocational or technical training 
Q 50 Some college (grades 13-15) 

Q 5 I Some college plus vocational or technical training 
Q60 College degree 

Q61 College degree plus vocational or technical training 
Q 70 Graduate or professional education in excess of college degree 
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1*11 read a list of things that might describe a person’s job. For each thing 
I read I*d like you to tell me how much this is like your lob . 

6 * 

(SHOW CARD 1) 

A job that (READ "a** E^LOW) • Would you say this is a lot like your job,'’ 
somewhat like your job, a little like your job, or not at all like your job? 



REEEAT FOR "b" THROUGH "m" \ 


(1) 

A 

lot 


(2) 
Some- 
. what 


C^) 

A 

little 


(4) 

Not 

at all 


a • 


requires that you keep having to learn 
new things 




□ , 


• □ 


□ 


b . 


requires that you do a lot of planning 
ahead 


□ • 


' o' 


■ □ 




c , 


requires that you work very fast 


□ 


□ 


. □ / 


□ 


d. 


allows you a lot of freedom as to how 
you do your work . , 


□ 


.□ 


0 

'□ . 


□ 


e. 


requires a high level of skill 


□ 


’■ □. . 


□ 




f . 


requires that you wo"rk very hard 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g- 


requires that you exert a lot of 
physical effort 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h. 


requires that you almost never make 
a mistake 


□ 


□ 


□ 




i. 


allows you to make a lot of decisions 
on your own 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ , 


j- 


requires -that you be creative 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


k. 


allows you to do “a variety of different 
things 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ □ 


1. 


requires that ypu do things that are 
very repetitious 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ • 


m. 


requires that you be ^killed in using 
your hands 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 
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26 . 



i 




r 



Next i'll, read off some things that ypu might get from your employer or those 
people you work with that could help you work your best.. For each, tell rae 
whether you feel you are being- given enough or not enough ior you to work 
your best. First ... 



READ "a" BELOW* Do you feel you are being given enough or not enougVr 
REPEAf^FOR "b" THROUGH "e" . 



( 1 ) 

Enough 



Not 



( 5 ) 

enough 



a . 


help or assistance from those 
you work with j 

/ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


the authority to tell C(/rtain 

people what to do / 

i 




□ 


c . 


time in which to do v^^t others 
expect of you 


□ 


■ □ 


d. 


the facts and information you need- 




. □ 


e . 


the n^chlhery, tools, or other - 
equipment you need 


□ ' 


□ 




X 









4 
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IF R IS SELF-EMPLOYED, SKIP TO 023, FACE U ' V. 

' Is there one person you think of as your immediate superior or bdss- 

.someone who is directly over you? 

C\l Xes 
V 

□5 No (SKIP TO Q30, PAGE 10) 






\ 



\ 



28. I'll read some things that may or may/ not he true of your immediate 
superior. '' Tell me how true, you think each is of him- or.her'i First. 



(SHOW CARD 



) 



(READ""a" BEbQl'll^Would you say this was ve^y dru^ of him/her'/ somewhat 
true, not too true, or not at all true?^ 

REPEAT FOR "b" THROUGH "”i" 



I .> 









a.. . insists that those he supervises 
follow the rules 



b. 



let^thtos~^ he supervises set their own 
work pace " v 

takes a personal interest in those he 
supervises 



( 1 ) 

Very 

tri/e 



□ 

□ 



\ 



e. 

/. 

g- 



knows his own job well 



encourages , those he supervises to 
develop new ways of doing things 

insists that those under him work hard 

maintains high standards- of performance 
in his own work 



h. lets those he iupervi^e% alone unless . 
they want help 



i. goes out of hi^ wa^/~to praise good'Work D 



(2) (3), 

"Some- Nof 
what too 
true true 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



(4) 
Not. 
at all 
true 



n 

□ 





□ 


Q 


Q 


□ ■' 


□ 


. □' 


^ d : 


□ . 


n 


; □ 


, . ■ J. 


□ ' ; 


p 


' □ 










1 . 

-■1 


□ 


, 


■ 


n ■■ ■■ 

•/ . > 
o ' ♦ • 

' ' - i ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 


□ 




/□ 


'□< “ ■ c 



o 
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29. Could you tell me w 
immediate superior? 



what problems or difficulties you run into with your 

I? 



problems 



39. Do you feel that youo supervisor or the personnel office where you work 
'ver go into your personal matters that you think are none of their 
Imsiness? . 

□ 1 Yes 

□ 6 No (SKIP TO Q33, PAGE 11) 



\ 

31. In ')hat ways do they -go into your personal matters? 



/ 



V.'- 



32. How much of a problem do you feel this is? (SHOW CARD 3) 

I I 1 No problem at all 
I i 2 A slight problem 
Q 3 A sizeable problem 
I 1 4 A great problem ~ 



O 
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33. Do you supervise anybody as part of your job? 

□ l Yes 
I 1 5 No 



34. How often during working hours do you have to deal with outsiders who have 
business dealings with your coir )any-*-like customers or distributors? Would 
you say nearly all the time, frequently, sometimes, or never? 



[Hi Nearly all the time 
I 1 2 Frequently 



□ 3 Sometimes 



35. 



Could yOu tell me what p 
with these people? 

1 


□ 4 Never (SKIP, TO Q3 6, PAGE ,12) 

>robleins or difficulties you ttin into in dealing 
problems 




















) ■■ - . 
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All of us occasicnally feci bothered by certain kinds of things in our work. 

I ‘11 read a list of things that sometimes bother people, and I would like you 
to tell me how frequently you feel bothered by each of them. (SHOW CARD 4) 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(^0 


(5) 


Near ly 










aU the 


Rather 


Some - 






time 


often 


times 


Rarel Y 


Never 



a. the fact tha c you ran't get 
information needed to carry 



out your job. 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


b. not knowing just what the 
people you work with expect 
of you . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. thinking that the amount of 
work you have to do may 
. interfere with how well it 
gets done. 


, □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. feeling that you have to do 
things that are against your 
better judgment. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. being unclear on just what 

the scope and responsibilities ' 
of your job are. 


□ 




□ 


□ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


IF R IS SELF-EMPLOYED, SKIP TO Q3? , 


PAGE 13 










f. feeling unable to in- 
fluence your immediate 
supervisor ’s decisions 
and his actions that 
affect you. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


"n 


LJ 


g-. feeling that you have 
too little authority to 
carry out the responsi- 
bilities assigned -to you. 


□ 


■ n . 


n 


□ 


□ 


h. not knowing what your 
supervisor thinks of 
your how he evaluates 
yOur performance. 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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.LABOR STANDARDS IMl^ORTANCfc: SORT --BLUE CARDS) 

/ 

Tl\e next set of cards I have describes problems that working people may at one 
time or another be faced with. (HOLD UP BLUE STRIPE CARDS.) 



I*d like to know how important it is to you that each of these problems doesn’t 
happen to yovi--how important it is that the government, a union, your employer, 
or someone else protect you against each of these things. (LAY ALTERNATIVE 
CARDS DOWN WITH ’’VERY IMPORT/\NT THAT I BE PROTECTED AGAINST THIS" ON R*S LEFT.) 



Please sort each card into one of the four groupings I have here, according 
to how important it is to you that you be protected from its happening to you. 
(HAND CARDS TO R. COLLECT CARDS WITH ALTERNATIVE CARDS AT BOTTOM OF EACH PILE. 
KEEP UNSORTED CARDS ASIDE.) 

QUi:STION CARDS IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY ARE GIVEN ARE: 

my employer withholding or delaying wages or other money I feel is due me 
incompetent, unfair, or undemocratic practices by a union 

incompetent, unfair, or dishonest practices by private employment agencies 
becoming ill or injured because of my job 

working a schedule that is i nconvenient for me or having- to work too many hours 
having to work under uncomfortable or unpleasant physical working conditions 
spending too much time, money, or effort ip going to and from work 
not being able to get the fringe benefits T want 

discrimination on my job due to mental or' physical limitations I might have 

discrimination against me on my job because of my race or national origin 

discrimination against me on my job because of my sex 

discrimination against me on my job because of my age 

getting inadequate wages to meet my usual monthly expenses and bills 

my supei^visor or the personnel office going into my personal matters 

not being able to pay al^my bills if T became sick and wasn’t able to work 

having my wages garnisheed or assigned 

employment that isn ' t .'steady throughout the year 

physical dangers or unhealthy conditions on my job 



n 
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30. Do you think of your Job as one where *you nave regular, steady work throughout 
the year, is it seasonal, are there frequent lay-offs, or what? 

I 1 1 Steady employment (SKIP TO Q40) 

I |3 Seasonal 

Qj5 Frequent lay -of fs 

□ ? Other (SPECl.T): 



39. How much of a problein for you is this lack of steady employment? 
(SHOW CARD 3) 

I |l No problem at all . 

I 1 2 A slight problem 
I 1 3 A sizeable problem 
( |4 ^A great problem 



40. The fo»*ty-hour weeE is a very common term. When people- give the hourt., they 
work a second thougnt, however, and start counting the hours up, they isometimes 
find that they work somewhat more or somewhat less than forty hours. During 
the average week how many hours do you work, not counting the time you take off 
for meals. 

^hours per week , ‘ 

41. Do ^ ou generally work the same days each week? 

□ i Yes 

□ 5 No 



42. Do you generally work the same hours each day? 

■' QJ Yes 

Q5 No '(SKIP TO Q44, PAGE 15) 



43. .When do you usually arrive at work? 

Time (SPECIFY AM OR PM) 









/ . 
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IF R IS SKLF-EhIPLOYED, SKIP TO Q48 

44. Other than holidays like Christmas and Labor Day, are you allowed to 
take off any working days as vacation days with full pay? 



□ I 



□ 5 tlo (SKIP TO Q46) 




45, How many working days are you allowed to take off each year as 
Vacation days with full pay? 

Q Don^t know 



working days 



X, 






46. Are you allowed to take off any sickleave^ days with full pay? 

n ^ 

n 5 Ho (SKIP TO Q48) 



47. How many sickleave days are you alloh)ed to take off with full pay 
each year? 



Q Don't know 



working days 



48. People differ in what they mean by the words "working overtime." In terms of 
your own job, what do you regard as working overtime? ^ 

-i' more than hours a week (SPECIFY NUMBER OF HOURS) 

□ Working more than hours a day (SPECIFY NUMBER OF HOURS) 

□ working before or after certain hours NO SPECIFICATION TE/il 

TOTAL # OF H9URS IS EXCEEDED). SPECIFY BEFORE OR AFTfiX WHAT HOUR(S) 

□ working on particular days when R does not normally work SPECIFY DAY(S) 

□ ocher (SPECIFY) ^ ' 



□ Don't have anything I consider overtime (SKIP TO Q56, PAGE 17) 



ierIc 
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IF 'R IS SELF-E!'^LOYED, ^SKTP TO QC:^,. PAGE 1? 

49. How n-nxch 'would your employer pay you for any overtime you might work? 

n 1 Nothing at all 

n 2 Some pay^ but less ihan regular 

□ 3 Regul ar pay rate 

□ ^ 1 1/2 regular pay rate, "time and a half" 

Qs Twice regular pay rate, "double time" 

r] 6 Soma combination of t..e above (SPECIFY) 

Iff? Other forms of pay (SPECIFY) 



60. Outside of the pay, what else would your' employer dej to "make up" to you 
the overtime hours you might work? (CHECK FIRST lENT I ON ONLY) 

rU 2 Nothing else 

• - O 2 Compensatory time off 

I i 3 Meal allowance, free meals 
n 4 Thanks, gratitude y recogr iticn by employer 
□ ? other (SPECIFY): 



57. Who determines whether you're going to put in overtime hours? Is it 
mostly up to you or mostly up to your employer? 

□ 2 Mostly up to R (SKIP TO Q53, PAGE I?) 

I I 5 Mostly up to employer 




■) 



62. Could you refuse x,o work overtime when your employer ■d.sks you to 
without being penalized in any way? 

Qj Yes 

i , ' / 

□5 No . 

\ 



I 
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53. How often do you work overtim»--of ten , once in a while, or never? 
j □! Often 

/ 

I 1 3 Once in a while 

□ 5 Never (SKIP TO Q55) 

54. Would you like to work less overtime hours than you presently do? 

□ l Yes (SKIP TO Q56) 

□ 5 No 

55. Would you like to work more overtime hours than you presently do? 

I 1 1 Yes 

□ 5 No 

56. Could you tell me what problems or difficulties you run into, concerning the 
hours you work, your work schedule, or overtime? ,, 

□ No problems (SKIP TO Q58, PAGE 18) 



Jt. ' ^ 

* . 

57. How mdeh of. a problem for you (is this /are these things)? (SHOW CAilD 3) 

r~1 1 No problem at all 
I \2 k slight problem 

Q3 A sizeabl^ problem ^ 

•Sc ' ' . 

Q4 A great problem 

473 . 
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58. Docs your job at any time expose you l.o what you feel are physical dangers or 
unhealthy conditions? 

. ' Q 1 Yes 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q63, PAGE 19) 



59. Wliat are those dangers or unhealthy conditions? 

LIST ON THIS vND THE FOLLOWING PAGE THE FIRST THREE MENTIONS UNDER Q60, Of, 
AND Q62. 



60. 



DAi'JGEROUS OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION, 



\ 

I 



#1 



(REPEAT conditio:^ TO R) 

How jevere a problem for you is this condition? (SHOW CARD 3) 

! 1 1 No problem at all 
I 1 2 A slight problem 
Q3 , A sizeable problem 
I |4 A great problem 

61 . DANGEROUS OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION #2 



(REPEAT CONDITION TO R., IF BLANK, SKIP TO Q63, PAGE 19) 

How severe a problem for you is this condition? (SHOW CARl) 3) 

[~] 1 No problem at all 
|~|2 'A slight problem * 

r , 

Q3 A. sizeable problem 
I I 4 A great problem 

62. DANGEROUS OR UNHEALTHY CONDITION #3 ' . 




(REPEAT condition TO R. IF BLANK, SKIP TO Q63, PAGE 19)^ 

Ho^ severe a problem for you is this cond"^ition? (SHOW CARD 3) 

n. 1 No problem at all 
rtl 2 A slight problem 
I 1 3 A sizeable problem 
r~l4 A ^eat problem 






4T4 












03 . 
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•}. 



Suppose there wore conditions on your job you thought were dangerous 
bad for your health. Wliom would you go to firs t for help if you had 
problem'; 



or very 
this' 

I 



□ Don't know (SKIP TO Q67) 



f ~] Wouldn't go to anyone (SKIP TO Q67) 



64, (IF FEllSON NAMED) is his relationship to you? 

3 



65. Wliom would you go to next if you couldn^t get help from (hira/het /them) ? 

□ Pon't know (SKIP TO Q67) 

ri Wouldn't go to anyone else (SKIP TO Q67) 



66. (IF, PERSON NAMED) What is hi-s relationship to you? 



67. ('.F GOVERNMENT AGENCY NOT MENTIONED IN Qs . 63* OR 65) Is there any government 

agency y^ou could go to for help in this? 

' ■ / 













□ l Yes 

P]3 Possibly, maybe j 
I 1 5 No 

I |8 Don't know . 






O 
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Within thv last three years have you had any illnesses or injuries you think 
wt;te caused or made more severe by any job you had during this period? , 

□ l Yes 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q80, PAGE 23) 



Guild yni ti-'.ll me whnt those illnesses or injuries were? 



LIST RKl.OW UNDER ILLNESS OR INJURY, WITH MOS,T RECENT ONE FIRS T. 

^ * 



I liner.:, or iniury 


(Q70) 

Was illness or injury 
associated with R*s 
i present job? 


(Q71) 

Was R kept from 
working for me **e 
‘than two weeks? 


MOST RECENT 


' / 








□ 

1 

i 

1 


□ i 


Yes 




□ 5 No 


■ G5 


No 



SECOND MOST RECENT 

Ql Yes 

□ 5 No 



□ l Yes 

□ 5.1 No' 

(ASK FOR EACH 'illness OR INJURY LISTED ABOVE) When you had (iIAME OF IlLNESS ‘OR 
INJURY), were -you working at your present job? ' " 

^ • t** . • ' i 

ENTER RESPONSE IN dlENTER COLUMN ABOVE, FOR EACH, CHECK BOX. INDICATING 'WHETHER , 
ILLNESS OR INJURV OCCURRED ON R'& PRESENT JOB ’ ' / 

U. f 

(ASK FOR EACH ILLNESS OR INJURY LISTED ABOVE) When you had (NAME OF ILLNESS OR 
INJURY), did it keep you away from your job for more than two weeks? 

ENTE5 RESPONSE IN RIGHT COLUMN ABOVE. , / 



THIRD MOST RECENT 



I 1 1 Yes 
□ 5 No 



D Yes 

, QS No 
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72. In Kt'ncnil how much of a problem did (NAME OF MOST RECENT ILLNESS OR INJURY) 
create tor you? (SHOW CARD 3) 



ni 


No 


> problem at r.l 1 


□ 2 


A 


s 1 ight problem 




A 


sizeable problem 


CM* 


A 


great problem 



73. INTF.WIEWER- ’ , ^ 

IF R REPORTS ^ ILLNESS OR INJURY THICK KEPT KIM FROM WORKING FOR MORE Thm^ 
TWO V7EEKS , CHECK HERE 7JTO SKIP TO Q80, PAGE 23) 



74n ask Q74 THROUGH Q,9 WITH/REFERENCE TO MOST RECEl|r ILLNESS’ OR INJURY WHERE R WAf 
KEPT FROM WORKING FOR .)16RE IxIAN TWO WEEKS. \ ^ 

Did ou j;.. back 'tr^yfhe dame job after you recovered? 



/ ' 



/ 



pi fYes (SKIi TO Q/6, PAGE 2|) , 
Q5 Nb'*' ^ , 

ip- 



■ . / 



75. Was the job you finally went back to bette'* than, about the same or 



worse than che job you hac before you were la£<3 
rn 1 Better 
'03 3 About the same 
■ []]] 5., Worse 
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76. yOu w^re il", hSw much of your medical, surgical, or hospital expenses 

^ were covered by Any personal, company> or governmental insurances or prog^rams- 
most or all, some, only a little, or none? 

□ l Most or all (SKIP TO Q78) ^ 

[ 1 2 Some 

( 1 3 Only a little 

[ 1 4 None 




79. . liow much of a problem ,^or you Was meeting all your expenses during this 
time? (SHOWCARD 3 ) ' { / , . • . 

[~) 1 No problem at all 
^ ^ 

Q2 A slight problem 

I 1 3^ A sizeable problem " 

0)4 A great problem ' 

Ovv , / • 
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'^O. Is there any one place or building where you spend most of ydur working time, 
or do ycu work in several different places? . 






□ l One place (SKIP ,T0 Q82)^. 
I 1 5 Several places ‘ 



81. * Do yt a spend much time in the course of your work travel* around ‘;hp 






o 

ERIC 



nc ighbor'iood or th"" community? 

□ l Yes (SKIP TO Q85, PAGE .'’<♦) 

' ' ' ^ 

□ No (SKIP TO Q85, PAGE 24', 






82.^ Are fjie physical conditions at thp place where^you spend :ao;"t of your working 
time as comfortable and pleasant a^, you would like or v’' Id'youlike them to 
be better? 



f 1 1 As comfortable as R like^ (SKIP TO Q85, PAGE 24) 
[ 1 5 Like it\to be’ better ' , ' 



83. Tu wliat., way;S' aren*t they as comfortable or pleasant as you'd like? 











b 












-• 






1 




; ■ ■ ■ 




















84. How much of a problem (does this condition/do these conditions) create for 
you? (SHOW CARD 3) ‘ . , , . , 



I 1 1 No* problem at all 

' / 

i 1 2 "A slight problem 
'Q3 A sizeable pro)?lera 
I 1 4 A great iproblem 



r 



<179 



\ 



' \| 

f 

A- 

i 

' (■- 
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85. When you report for work each day, do you usually go to tl)e same place? 

1 1 1 Yes 

Q5 -^o (skip to Q88) 



86. Roughly how many miles is rit from your home to the place, where you report for 
work each day? 

Q]01 R lives at or adjacent to work*-site 
. (SKIP TO (592, PAGE 25) 



About 



miles 






87 ► On the average day about how long does* it take you to grt from your home to the 
place where you report for work ea^h' day? 



About 



hours and 



minutes 






\ 

88. How do you usually go to and from work- -in your own car^ in someone else*s 
car, on public transportation, walk, or what? ' t 

□ l me in own car, motorcycle 
I \2 Ride in someone else's car 
r~j3 Drive company car 
I |4 Pub, lie .transportation 
CD 5 Walk, bicycle 

□ ? Qther (SPECIFY)/ ^ ' 

7 , / 

• ' i • • / ■ ■ - • , 



\ 



\ 






89. 



Considering how much you earn from your job, do you think the cost of traveling 
to .and from work is too much or just about right? - ' 

r,. CD^ Too much 

I | 5 «Just about right ^ . 






0 



r 
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■ I 

90. What things concerning your travel to and from >iork do you consider, problems 
. ' and would like to see changed if possible? 

PIR has nothing he considers a problem (SKIP TO. Q92) 





• 


/ 




i 


\ 














' 




t ■ 










> \ 

\ 














% 


\ 












‘ 

















91. How much of a problem (are these things/is this) for ,you^ (SHOW CARD 3) 

I 1 1 No problem at all 

, [^2 A slight problem. , ^ ^ 

I |3 A sizeable problem . . 

r~l4 A great problem . \ • 

92. How much' does your pay or income from’your job' figure out to-be a year , before 
taxes and other deductions are made? 



I [8 Don't know 

■ d ollars a year (SKIP TO Q95PPAGE 26) 






IF R IS SELF-EMPLOYED, SKIP TO Q95, PAGE 26 
93. Hoy) often do you get a ‘paycheck on, your job? 

Q 22' Once a month 

> rn 24 TDice a month 

• n Eoelry -btoo. weeks 

[]] 52 Once a ' week 

, Q Other X SPECIFY) ' 



r 



c 



■ ■' > . . '-A ■ . 

S4, How much is your paycheck for this job^ before taxes and other 
' deductions are made? 

# “■' d - 

' Jbllars a paycheck 



ERIC 
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95,. INTEliVIEWER: SEE COVER SHEET.. ' 

CHECK BOX .BELOW INDICATING WHETHER THERE, ARE OTHER PEOPLE IN R'S. IMMEDIATE 
FAMILY LIVING HERE WHO WORK. .. 

I [l Other, people who work 

^ 5 No other people who work (SKIP TO Q97) 



96. . Are you the major wage earnet in /our immediate family? 




, , Ql Yes 

^ A □ 5 No 



( 









97. Roughly what is the total yearly income before taxes of your immediate family- 
including your own'wages, the wages of everyone else in the family w^jd work^, 
and income from any other sources 7 “ ' ^ 

_dollars a year 



* 

9;8. Do you feel that this total* income is enough to me^ your family s usual 



^ monthly expenses and bills? ^ 

& 

. . Ql Yes (SKIP TO QlOO) 

s 

99. How much of a problem is this for you? (SHOW CARD 3) 
Q 1 No problem 
Q2 A slight problem 
Q3 A sizeable problem 
V VC. ,Q4 A‘ great problem 






100. Do you feel that this total income is enough for you and your family to live as 



comfprtably as 


you would like? 






\ 


VDi 


Yes ,, 


♦ 




1 ' 

✓ 


- p.5 


No 










IF R- IS SELF-EtdPLOYBP, SKIP TO Q105, PAGE 28 

^ ' ■ ■■■ ; ' — I 



( 27 ) 



’ lOK ""Vll read off some frthgo benefits. Just^'tell me whether or not your 
employer ^make 8 each available to you. 



a. Medical^ surgioaly or hospi tal 
insurance that covers any illness 
or injury that might occur "ti^you 
while off the job 

b. Life insurance that would cover a 



. ( 1 ) 
Yes' 



□ 



(S) 

No 



□ 





death occurring for reasons not 
connected with your job 


□ '' 


□ 


,C. , 


A retirement program 


□ 


□ 


. d. 


A training program ■you' can take 
to improve your skilVs 


□ ' 


n' , 


e. 


Profit -sharing 


□ 


D ■■ 


f- 


Stock options 


□ 


" a 


9- 


Mscounts on or free meals 




□ 


h. i 


[Discounts on or free merchan- 
\di^e or service 

A 




□ ■ 


i. . 


A place for employee's children ^ 
to be taken care of while their 
parents "are %)orking . . 


£3 

\ ■ □ 




J- 


(WOMEl^ O^LY) t'kztexmity. leave \ . 

with pay 


□ • 


‘ .. 




(WOMEN ONLY) Maternity leave 
with ' fuiy re-- employment rights 




1 . ' ' 

□ 


102. Ar,e 


there any fringe benefits that you 're 


not getting now 


that you'd like 



to be getting? . 



Q Yes ' • . 

□ s No (SKIP- TO Q106, PAGE 28) 






103.1 Which one benefit you're not getting now would you mosv like to,.be getting 



104. 



How much of a problem for you isjnot getting this particular fringe 
benefit? (SHOW CARD 3) ' , ~ 

Cb No problem .at all • 

A slight problem ' ' 

A sizeable problem - - 

A great problem 






□2 

□3 



o 
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' , ASK ONI^Y 'IF R IS SELF-EM*PL0YED. IF R IS NOT SELF-EMPLOYED . SKIP TO Q106, 



/ 






105. I'In the last three yftars whs there any time when you worked on any job where . 
you were not self-employed and where your employer paid you a wage or salary? 

■ □ 1 Yes ' . • ' 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q112, PAGE 29) ' * 



106. In the last thr^e years have your wages ever been garnisheed or assigned? 

. , Ql Yes ' ' ' ... 

□j5 No (SKIP TO Q108> 

L 107. HoV((^much 6f a problem was this' garnishment /assignment for you? 

^ (shoiTc^ 3) - ' - 

I 1 1 No problem at all 

I |2 A slrght problem • 

ri3 A sizeable problem 
I |4 A grea't problem 



108. Other than garnishment or assignment haVe you at any time in the last three 
years had any trouble getting your wages paid in full,' or on. time, or ' 
regularly ?^ I ' 

^ Yes - 






□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q112, PAGE 29) 



-V 

. e ■, “ . > ■ 

109. How often in the past three years did this happen? 
Ql Once Only 



IF MORE THAN ONCE ENTER NUMBER OF TIMES ; 



AND ASK 



Qs 110 AND 111 WITH REFERENCE ONLY TO THE MOST RECENT CASE. 



110. What was the trouble you had ia, getting your wages? 



/ 



^ 4 
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iri. How much’of a problem for you was this trouble you had getting/ your 
wages? (SHOW CARD 3) ' ’ „ ' ■ 



I- ■ 









I 1 1 No problem at all 

N ^ / 

n2 A slight problem' 

I |3 ' A sizjeable problem 
% 

I |4 A* great problem 



112. How likely is it that in t\\e next few yeaYs machines or computers will be 

doing a lot of the things you now do on your job? Is it very likely, somewhat 
likely, a little likely, or not at all ‘’.ikely? 



I 1 1 Very likely 
I 1 2 Somewhat likely 
Q3. A little likely ^ 

□ 4 Not at all likely (SKIP TO. Q114) 



113. If this ihappens, would you be out of a job, or would your* employer fin^ 
something else for you to do, or would you r.„jjab just be adapted to the 
machine or computer, or what? 

n 1 Out of a job ' , 

I 1 3 Something else with same employer ' 

r ^ 4 

[]3 5 Job adapted to machine or computer 

\ 



□ ? Other (SPECIFY) _ 



IF B IS SELF-Em>LOYED,- SKIP TO QlU, PAGE 30 

114. About how-easy would it be for you to find a job with another employer 
with -approximately -the same income and fringe benefits you now have? • 
Would you say very edsy, somewhat easy ^ ^ or not ,, easy ' at 'all? ^ 

n I Very easy ■ 

■ Q 3 Somewhat easy ' ' , , 

r~] 5. Not- easy at all 

• . • I ' ' . . ' ' ■ — 



O 
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' As part of your- present job do you belong to a union or employee's association^ 

Yes ■ ■ . ’ ' ■ . ' ’ ' ‘ 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q122, PAGE 31) „ , ! .. ‘ . ; . 

116t Is that union affiliated with the AFL-CIO or -not?. ^ ' 

\ Ql Yes (SKIP TO Q118) ' ’ ^ . 

‘ . 05 No . . ' ' . . * ^ * 



117^, Is that union affiliated with any national or. international union? 



■ Dl . Yes 
□ 5 No 



11&. Could you tell me about any 'problepis you, .feel there are ■with your urtion 
regarding how democratically it is run? 



-j . 



QNo problems (skip TO Q120) 



119. How much of a problem for you' do you feel (this is/these things 
are)? (SHOW CARD 3) ^ 

I 1 1 No .problem at all ' 

• * ' [I]2 ^ slight problem 

r~l3 A-si^able problem >■ , 

i |4 A great prbblem 

- : . I . 

. , ’ f * . ■ 

120. Could you tell me about any problems you feel there are with your union 
regarding^ how well it is managed? . ,‘- 

□ No problems (SKl^ TO v712;'. page 31) 



4S6 






Ip 



/ 
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121. How mucfi of a problem fot you do y^ 'feel (this is/thdse things 
'■ -are)?' (SHOW CARD 3) ' i '' 

^ ^ I 

Q123) f. ‘ 



pi ^*No problem 5 ^t all (SKI-^J):6 



■ 



□ 2^ A slljght problem^ (Sm TO Q123) . g 

□ 3 A sizeable problem (SKIP TO Q123> ^ 

Q4 A great problem (.SKIP TO Q123)** ' , 

- ’ ■ ▼' . '■ 

, , . _ ■ 

.. 12?. Even though you aren! t a member of a union or'employee*s association, do 
^ .V you work under a uri|?.on or employee *s association contract wi’th your 
employer?. _ ^ 

.. - v . . □! .Yes ' ' . ' . ' * 

/ . . ■ Qs No 

123. Do you feel in any way discriminated against on your job because of your age? 

, Ql Yes . ' ■ ■ ; 

pS No (SKIP TO Q126i PAGE 32> ^ ' 

<■ * , * • 

' ■■ ' ’ ' ' . /■ ' . 

-.124. ‘In what ways do you feel you have been discriminated against? 






b 



^125; How .much of a problem for you is this discrimination that you face? 



(SllOW CARD 3) 



3 1 



I |1 N& problem at all 
i )2 A slight prQblem 
r~l3 ‘ A sizeable problem 
Q4 A great problem 






/(' 



O 
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t 
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126. (WOMEN ONLY— FOR MEN SKIP TO Q129) Do yoti f«el in any. way discriminated 
against on your joB because you are a woman? 

. .. . , • ’ \Oi; Yes . •* ■ •' 

» • . QS K’o (SKiPrTO Q129) • ^ 

* • ’ *« ■■■■./- 

- \ . ■ , ■ ■ ... • . . 

12J. In what ways do ypu feel you have been, discriminated against? ’< 






' 


> ( 








i 






— 




' t v r ■' 












• 


















♦ . o. A _ 


















\ ■' 

• 






.1 




- 








- ■’ 





V • ■ 

128. How much 9 f a prob lem for you is?-thj.s- di-s crimination that you face? 
'(SH0W”CArD“3) ■ . . . , 

I 1 1 No problem at all ‘ 

I |2 A slight problem 

□ c 

3 A sizeable problem 

• •> ' 

.Q4 A great problem 



129, Do you feel in any vay discriminated against/ on your job because of your race 
or national origin?' 

□ l Yes * • ' ^ V ■ 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q13^!, PACE 33) 

. ' . ■ / ^ 

T30. In what ways d'o you feel you have been disc|riminated against? . 





— 




. * 




: 1— 














• 


1 


• 


• ■ 


» 


4 V 

^ ^ — 















131. How much of 'a problem for you is. this discrimination that you fac^? “ 
(SHOW CARD ,3) . • ' ■ ( 



I |l No /problem at a]^". 

“ ' « 

I |2 A slight problem 
. ' EJ3 a i^izeable . problem 

I |4 A great, problem „ 



. 
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132. Do yOu- have anything you regard -as a physical or nervous condition that* fimits^ 
the a\nount or kind of work you. do? ■« * ‘ 

. "i • ■ , . 

p] 1 , Yes / 0 , ■ 

. . • . .• 'I . ■ / 

□ 5 No XSKIP TO Q136, PAGE 34)’ ^ ^ ^ \ 



133* Whap is that? 



J 














m 








0 




, ' < ■- ■ 


J - ' 

* 


f 


* 


, * 


• 


r 


o 1 

4 

. 


— - •' - 


• 


— ■ — - r _ 



134. ' Was this condition, e^ither Paused' by, or has it been made more severe by, 
any job you’ve ever had? . . , . 



□ 5 

. 



Yes 

No 



\ 



135,' In general how much of a problem has this condition posed for you 

. either in wprking*on the jobs you've had or in getting jobs you would 
hav§ liked to have had?- (SHOW CARD 3) * , ' . 

^ . .... Ql No problem at all ^ 

P]2 A slight problem 

\ • 

.A sizeable problem . . 

- A great problem' 



> 






. ^ 
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^ ’ . • ‘ . ' , 

,126. XVALUI^ JIEAI.IZATION SORT --YELLOW CARDS) r . 

, ^ . ' •- "* ' ' 

Here are .some cards that describe different, aspect’s of a person's job. I'd 

(/^ ■' like you to put each in t^e pile .whicli -best reflects how true you feel each 

• •• is of your Mob. (lXV DOWN SOLID YELLOW ALTERNATIVE CARDS WITH "VERY TRUE" 
ON.Jl'S LEFT; COLLECT CARDS WITH ALTERNATIVE CARDS AT BOTTCM OF EACH PILE. 

‘ KEEP UNSORTED CARDS .AsiDE-,) ■ ' 

QUESTION- C^S IN THE ORDER,^IN WHICH THEY ARE GIVEN AREt^ 

^ ^ I am given a lot of chances to make friends ^ ^ 

the chances ^for promotion are, good 
my co-workers . are’ friendly and helpful ' 

. 'I have an opportunity to develop my own special abilities ‘ 

^ ' • travel to'and«from work is convenient 

^ \ I 'receive enough help and equipment to get the- job done'.,. 

• . I am not asked- to do excessive amounts of work^ ^ 

, . ' the work is interesting Xs«^ 

I have 'enough information to get the job done ,« * 

• • , the pay is good ^ 

/ giveA a lot of freedom to decide how I do my own wor\c- 

I am given\ a, chance to do the things I do best * 

' the job security is good . ' * * ^ 

the problem's I am expected to solve are hard enough ^ 

. . my supervisor is competent in doing hi^ job 

my responsibilities are clearly defined 
I have enough authority to do my job 
my fringe benefits are gpod 
the ^physical ^urroundings are pleasaht 
I can see- the\ results; of my work 

I can forget auout my- personal problems . ' 

I havdss^nough time to get the job dohe. ' 

\ my supervisor is very concerned about the welfare pf those under him 
^ I am free from conflicting demands that .other people make of me 

• the hours are good • * ' , 






1 \ 



4 ■ \ : ■ ■ ■ • 

137 • -If\you were to get enough money to live as. comf of tably as you’d like for jthe 
rest of yoi^r life, would you continue to work? 

A ' ‘ 1 

□ l Yes ■ 

• • • . ’ o 

□ 5 No; . ' . 



138, 



O 

ERICl 



Taking all. things together, how would you say things are these days? Would 
you sfy you're very ha;ppy, pretty happy, or not t o happy these.days? 

131] 1 Very ha ppy , v I, * ' 

r~] 3 Pretty happy 

\ ■■ . • 

1 ■ ” ' QS Not '^oo happy * 
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139, general., hbw satisfying/do you find the ways you *re%^ending your li£e 
these days? Would ypu cail i-t completely satisfying, pretty '^tisfying, 

- or ncit very satisfying? / . , ' ' / • * 



/Ql Completely satisfying 
/ IZ]3 Pretty slTtisYying'. 
Q]5 Not very satisfying 



// 

// 

// 






ft ^ 



140. ; AJ.1 in all, how satisfied would you- say you are with yo\Sr job--Very satisfied, \ 

. . . r 



. somewhat satisfied, not too satisfied, or not at a(li satisfied? 

r~) 1 satisfied 

ri2 S omewha t sa t i S f 1 eb _ 
r~]3 Not top satisfied 

Q4 ' Not .at all satli^fied 

. //• 

■ V />' ■ ■ 






f 



141..‘ How oftca do you get so wrapped up in ypur work that you ^oSe track ^of theV' 
/ time --very often, pretty often, once in a while, or never? ) 



%. /. .1 

[~] l Very often 
il2 Pretty bftep 
03 3 Once in^<*^5i^le 
Q]4' Never 



! 



I42^<r (PHRASE IN SAME SEX AS R) If a good friend pf yours tpld you (he /she) was} 
interested ia working in a like yours .for-^your employer, whafc would you 
tell (him/her) ? * Would you strongly recommend this job, Would ydu have doubts 
about recommending it^ or would you strongly, advise (hijp/hjr) against this sort 
of job? ' - " ' ' . . . . ^ 

^ ■ ■' . / ■ A . ’ ‘ ^ • ■■ ■* ■’ ^ ^ 

, Ljl Strongly . recommend it-, • 

’ * [Z]3 Have' doubts about*. rec^toendj.ng , it ' ^ , 

' ' " QS Advise him against }it 



\ 






143* Knowing what you know now, if you had to i^ecide all over again whether to take 
the job you now' .have, what would you® decide?. Would you decide without any. 

.* hesitation' to t^ke. the sam^ job, wpuld you have Stom^ second thoughts, or would 
you decide definitely not to' take the fdme job? . *’ 

Ql Decide, without' hesitation to take same'^Job 
fJ3 Have some\*second thoughts \ . 

^ Decide definitely not to take the Job 









■ Atl'; 



v^- 






/ 
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I , ' ■ 

1A4. How 'often cio you leave work with- a goo3 feeling that you've done something 
• • parttcularly v)ell--very often, pretty often, once in a while, or nevfer? 



I 1 1 Very often 
I 1 2- Pretty often 
I 1 3 Once in a while 
I | 4 Never 



-145. All in all, what do you feel is the single biggest problem or difficulty you 
fape on your, job?,. 



Q] Nothing, no problems 









EMPLOY EEU/. SKIP TO Ql4? , PAGE 2? 



146. 2ci. , everything into consideration, }uow likely is i-t that you will 
make a genuine effort to find a new fob with .another employer within 
the -next year--very l'-> 'ly, somewhat' likely, or not at all likely. 



2 ’ Very likely 
Q.3 Somew'r.at likely 
. Q] 5 Hot at all likely 






O 
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147. Within the past threi^ years have you tried to find a job through a private 
^ employment agency? 

□ l Yes 

'r), 



□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q149) 



(IF YES TO Q147> 



148. Within the past three years have you tried to f^nd a job through the 
state employment service? 



□ l Yes (SKIP TO Q150;,^K Qs 151 THROUGH 155 WITH. 

REFERENCE TO M98T RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH 
EITHER A PRIVATE >OR ■ STATE AGENCY) 



□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q150; ASK Qs 151 THROUGH 155 WITH . 

REFEP^NCE TO MOST RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH A 
•PRIVATE AGENCY) ' 



(IF NO TO 0147) 



149. 



Within the f^t three years have you tried to find a job through the 
state employment service? 



□ l Yes (GO TO Ql50; ASK Qs 151 THROUGH 155 WITH 
REFERENC'e to MOST RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH- 
A STATE AGENCY) 



□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q156, PAGE 39) 






ISO.vOKTERVIEWER: CHECK ONE 



□ l Qs ,151 THROUGH 157^' ARE- BEING ASKED WITH REFERENCE TO PRIVATE 



AGENCY 



□5 Qs 151 THROUGH 155 ARE BEING ASKED WI'»H REFERENCE TO STATE 
AGENCY 












/ .f 



1 



/ 
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151. Was the agency successful in finding you a job? 

□\ Yes (SKIP TO. Q153) 
•■“u. I 1 5 No 



152. Is the agency still trying to find you a job? 

□ l Yes (SKIP TO Q154) 

□ 5 '“no (SKIP TO Q154) . 



153. 



^ j ■ ■ 

Was the job they foupd y^ou the kind of job you'd hoped you'd get? 



□ l| Yes 



□ 5' No 



C 



154. Could you tell me what problems or difficulties youP ran into in dealing 
with the agency? 



□ No problems (SKIP TO Q156, PAGERS)-. 






, ■ T ■ ■ , 










■ 






r 


* 






f-: 

0 






r ‘ 






* - - 






- 
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155. In general how severe woiild you say (thi^ problem was/these 
problems were) that you've just' told r i about concerning the 
agency? (SHOW CARD 3) 






I 1 1 No problen) at all 
□ 2 A slight probl em 
^ A sizeable problem 

I |4 A great problem > 
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156 1 Finally I'd like to get some information about you and your background. 
First, are you single, married , widowed, separated or divorced? 





Single (SKIP TO Q163, 


PAGE AO) 


□ 2 


Married 




\ D3 


Widowed 




. 

. yns 


Separated 

/ 

Divorced 




children for 


•whom you are the maior 


financial support? 




Yes 




□ 5 


No (SKIP TO Q162) 


1 '' 
j 


children? 


/ 


1 



Number : 



159. Are there any children under six you support financially living in your 
home now? 






I 1 1 Yes 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q162) 



160. Do you have to pay anyone to take care of them while you 're-working? 

□ l Yes 

. QS No ‘ . 

' t 

161. Would you work any more hours than you do now if there we^e a good 

day-care center available to you at prices you could afford. 

• « * > ■ ‘ 

□ l\Yes ' / 

□ 5\No. 



162. interviewer: REFER BACK TO Q156 AT TOP 'OF PAGE 

IF R IS : 1 

. “ A MARRIED MAN SKIP TO Q165. , 

A MARRIED WOMAN SKIP TO Q167 

WIDOWED, DIVORCED, SEPARATED SK]^ TO Q169 



ERIC K 
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163. Outside, yourself , lis there anyone for whom y 9 u are the major financial 
support? 

■ ‘ ■" 1 

- ) □! Yes r . { 

J . ■ U. D5 No (SKIP TO Q171, PAGE 4,1) 



f 



164. How many othey,, people? 

Number : 



(SKIP TO Q171, PAGE 41) 



165. 'Not' counting your wife (and children), is there anyone^ outside yourself for 
whom you are the major financial support? . ^ 

i. Ql Yes . 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q171, PAGE 41) 



166. How many other people? 

Number: 



(SKIP TO Q171, PAGE 41) 



167. 



Not counting your husband (and children)^, is there anyone outside yourself foi 
whom you are the major financial support? 



. Ql Yes ' ' 

□ 5 No (SKIP TO Q17-1, PAGE 41) 



168. How many other people? 

Number : 



(SKIP TO Q171, PAGE 41) 



169. (Other than children) is there anyone outside yourself for whdm you are the 
major financial support? 

. □! Yes ^ 



□ 5 No (SK^ TQ Q171, PAGE 41) 






170. How many other perple? 

Number: 



ERIC 
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ASl 

(Al) 



171, How old were you on your last birthday? 



years old 



172. What was the highest grade of school you coraplete'd? 

QOO none 

n]lO some grade school (grades 1 to 7) 
\ [Z]20 completed grade school (grade 8) 

Q30 some high school (grades 9 to 11) 

\ has high school diploma (graae 12) 

\ ' [Z]50 some college (grades 13 to ‘15) 

4 ^ CU^O has college degree (grade 16) 

gifaduate or professional tr^ihing 



‘173. Before we complete this interview I*d like to ask you otie final set of 

qucstdcns. This is a list of things that describe how anyone can feci at 
certain times. I*d like you to check in the appropriate box how often 
each of these things happens to you or is true of you. l*d just like to 
remind you again that all information in this interview is voluntary 
and completely confidential; . > 

HAND R SELF-REPORT FORM 



4S7 
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INTERVIEWER OBSERVATION 



174. R 's .sox is .■ 



»175, R's race is: 





Male ' 




Female 


pi 


White 


Q5- 


Negro ^ 


□ 7, 


Other (SPECIFY) ' 



Thumbnail sketch: 



] 



Please irj^lude any observations you think may be helpful to our 
uniters ba^'i rig of R and the interview situation (such as R's 
cooperativeness, attitude toward this research, his ability to 
unde.rstand you, and the ^presence of other parties during the 
interview) , • 



)\ ■ ' ^ 



'Si 



4CS 



Study 45369 




>» 







SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER 

INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 48106 . 






) 

Interviewer's Label 



/ 
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WORKING CONDITIONS SURVEY 





» SELF-REPORT FORM 


Cl) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


■ 




» Often 


Some- 

times 


Rarely 


Never 




^How often is this true of you*? ' 


true . 


true 


true 


Ptrue' 


1. 


My hands sweat so that they feel damp and clammy. 


, □ 


□ 


n 

T 




2. 


I expect to succeed in things I do. 


□ ' 


□ . 






3. 


I feel depressed. 


□ . 


□ . 


□ 




4. 


I a.m able to work undef a great deal of pressure. 


□ 


. n 


□ 


1 


5.' 


I get a soreness in my muscled. 


P 


□ 


n 


n 


6. 


1 get headaches. o 


. □ 


□ 


n 


□ 


7. 


I feel inferior to others. 




.□ 






8. 


I feel happy. 




□ 


□ 




9. 


I get a numbness or tingling in parts of my body. 


- □ 


□ . 




□ 



( I 



10. I have to do things very slowly in order to be 



sure I an;i doing them right. 

» 


□ 


□ 


.□ 


□ 


11.. ' I feel that life is worthwhile. 


□ ' 


□ 




□ 


12. I feel my heart pounding or racing. 


□ 


□ 


' □ 




.5 , 

13. I feel low^in spirits'. 


■ □/ 




□ 




\ ‘ " ' ■ - . ■ 

'^4. I feel others do not understand me. 


■ . ri 


□ 


: Q 


CT 


15. I get a weakness in parts of my body. 


' ■ 


□ 




. □ 


^ / ' 

16. I have trouble remembering things. 




’ □ 


. □ ■ 


■ a 


17* I can carry out things the way I expect to. . 


y 

□ • 


□ 


/ □ . 


□ 


18. I get, pains in the lower part of my back. 


: □ 


□ 




□ 



(continued on other side) 
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(2) 


(3) 


(A) 
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Often 


Some- 

times 


Rarely 


Never 




How often is this true of you? 


true 


true 


true. 


true 


19. 


I have difficulty in making^ decisions . ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. 


I feel lonely. 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


P‘ 


21. 


I get pains in my heart chest. i 

1 

I feel, hopeless about the future. 




□ 


□ 




22. 


□ ■ 


□ ' 


□ 




23. 


I feel trapped or caught 




n . 


n 


□ 


CM 


I get heavy feelings in my arms or legs." 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ ■ 


25. 


I have trouble in ‘tioncentrating. 




□ 


□ . 




26. 


I blame mysffrw for things. . . 


□ ' ■ 


□ _ 


d 


□ 


27. 


I feel blocked or stymied in getting~things -done. — 


-Q ' ■■ 

(i> 


n ■ 

9 


.n 

(4) 


□ 



Is this true of you? 

1. There have been times when I felt like smashing 



True 



False 





things. ' 




. □ ■ 




2. 


I am always willing to admit it when I. make, a 
mistake. 


' □ 


□ 

• 




3. 


I can remember "playing sick" to get out of 
something. 


□ 

» .... 


V □ , 


'{■ 


4. 


I sometimes feel resentful when I don't get my way. 

"tfc , 


□ ■ 


■ . □ 


y 


5. 


At times I have really insisted on having things 
my own way. 


□ 


■ ■ □ ’ 




-6. 


I am always courteous even to people who are 
disagreeable. 


□ 


. '> 

□ 


■i 

■ 


7. 


I never hesitate to go out of my way to help 
someone in trouble . " 


□ 


□ ' ■' 


^ \ 

. 


8. 


I don't find it particularly difficult "to get along 
with loud-mouthed, obndxious people. 


□ 


n 


4 

^ . 

1 

t 

/ 


9. 


I sometimes try to get even "^rather than . for 2 L''^e and 
forget. 






10. 


There have been times when I was quite jealous of the 
good fortune of others. 


□ 


•• -S 

*1 

□ , 


■t 

1 » 

•V 


11. 


t \iave never been irked when peop]^_jexpressed ideas' 
very different from my own. 


□ 




.M 


12. 


• I never resent h^iiig. asked to return a fAvor. 


□ 


■ □ 


i 



O 
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